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SUMMARY  OF  THESIS 

This  study  aimed  to  explore  how  the  values  and  value 
orientations  derived  from  two,  differing  historical  traditions  influence 
the  formal  education  of  adolescent' boys  attending  an  Orthodox  Jewish  Day 
School  in  Melbourne,  Australia.     It  was  anticipated  that  contrasts 
between  the  values  and  value  orientations  would  produce  identifiable 
dissonance  in  boys'  cognitions  about  their  li^e  worlds. 

The  writer  undertook  fifteen  months  ethnographic  research  as  a 
part-time  teacher  at  the  school,  using  partial  partlci{)ant  observation, 
non-reactive,  unobtrusive  measures  and  projective  techniques.  Unexpected 
data  necessitated  retroducti've  ref brmulation  of  the  original  general 
orientation,  and  poet  factum  development  of  heuristic    paradigms  to  explain 
their  paradoxical  features  through  a  grounded  theory  approach. 

The  concept  of  enculturation  Is  employed  for  the  on-going, 
problematical  yet  categorical  process, whereby  the  child  constructs  a  view 
of  the  self  and  objective  reality,  through  reciprocated  interaction  with 
symbolic  and  ex-tra-s;mibolic  stimuli  in  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal 
socio-spatial  contexts  or  enculturation  matrices  provided  by  his  cultural 
group  and  habitat.     The  Jewish  school  is  conceptualised  as  a  formal    ,  . 
enculturation  matrix,  which  partially  influences  the  enculturation • of  its 
adolescent  pupils.     Its  validating  'ideology  is  traced  historically  to  the 
Chabad-Chassldlc  (Lubavitcher)  variant  of  the  Great  Tradition  of  Orthodox 
Judaism,  and  the  Australian  adaptation  of  the  Arnoldian  Academic  Tradition. 

Two  sets  of  ideal  values  are  established  more  precisely  by  content 
analysis  of  the  charters  and  other  literature  relating  to  the  two 
traditions,  using  an  ideal-type,  six  category  typology  of  value  orientations, 
and  are  assumed  to  provide  the  ideational  basis  for  the  school's. social  ^ 
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organization  of  tradition.    Ethnographically ,  they  are  shown  to  determine 
its  structure  a^d  organization,  timetabling,  selection  pf  knowledge  in 
the  curriculum,  rituals  and  ceremonial  activities.    A  fundamental  duali^sm 
dominates  the  school  in  the  form  of  two,  almost  separate  encultura'tlon 
matrices  between,  which  boys  move  daily. 

Boys'  constructions  of ^their  future  occupations  and  themselves 
as  Jews;     their  relationships  with  peers  arid  school  authority  figures; 
-  their  views  of  its  social  network  of  wider  community  links,  all  point  to 
a  paradoxical  feature  of  their  encUlturation.    Although  boys  have  a  high 
degree  of  need  achievement  (??Ach) ,  value- learning  and  the  school's 
intellectual  life  and  religiosity,  i.e. 'its  eldos,  their  interpersonal  ' 
l^haviour  in  teacKing-learning .interaction  settings  is  prone  to  hyper- 
activity, anxiety,  tension,'  conflict  and  even  aggression.    When  this  is  ^ 
directed  against  secular  and  religious  teachers  it  is  dysfunctional  for 
effective  learning.     Such  behaviour  is  significantly  different  from  the 
general  ethos  of  the  school  and  behaviour  outside  teaching-learning 
interaction  settings. 

Comparative  data  suggest '^that  such  behaviour  is  symptomatic  of 
stress  and  neuroses  among  Jews,  and  could  result  from  parental  pressures 
or  minority  group  status.     Preferred  sociological  explanations  suggest  that 
the  differing  social  constructions  of  learning  in  the  two  traditions  inter- 
act to  frustrate  boys'  needs  to  learn Couhtervailing  influences  and  en- 

culturation  interference  from  the  school's  structural-organizational  and 

ft 

epistemological  dualism  make  boys'  reality  cojistruction  unusually  problem- 
atical at  the  conscious  level,  am^  hamper  successful  deutero-leaming  at 
the  unconscious  level./  These  phenomena  are  formulated  as  a  general  theory 
of  enculturation  dissonance. 
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This  thesis  contains  no  material  which 
has  been  accepted  for  thd  award  of  any  other 
degree  or  diploma  in  any  University.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  this  thesis 
contains  no  material  previously  published  or 
written  by  another  person,  except  where  due- 
reference  is  made  in  the  text  of  the  thesis. 
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In  a  civilization  there  is  a  gr^at  tradition  of 
the  reflective  few,  aniB|r  there  is  a  little  tradition 
of  the  largely  unrefXective  many.    The  great  tradition 
is  cultivated  in  schools  or  temples;    the  little  tradi- 
tion works  itself  out  and  keeps  itself  going  In  th^ 
lives  of  the  unlettered  in  their  village  communities. 
The  tradition  of  the  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
iiterary  man- is  a  tradition  consciously  cultivated 
and  handed  dowa;    that  of  the  little  people  is  for 
the  most  part  taken  for  granted  and  not  submitted  to 
much  scrutiny  or  considered  refinement  and  improvement, 


Robert  Redfield 
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CHAPTER  1  , 
INTRODUCTION  \  ^ 

fl)    The  historical  context  of  the  study 

This  ac(S,ount  of  boys'  reality  construction  In  an  Orthodox  Jewish 
Day  School  owes  much^to  relatively  recent  developments  in  both  the 
sc^clology  of  education  and  educational  anthropology.    They  provide  the 
'historical  context'  of  the  study,  from  which  have  been  drawn  the  'approacbs^ 
paradigms'  tltiat  have  informed  it  throughout  (Bernstein,  1972:  99).    It  seems 
appropriate  to  outline  them  briefly  tp  provide  an  orientation  to  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  thesis'  subistantive  content  and  the  research 
methodology  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.,  the 
primary  concern  of  the  sociology  of  education  was  with  organizational  and 
stlfuctural  aspects  of  schooling,  the  social  factors  influencing  children's 
measured  intelligenf e,  and  their  relation  to 'scholastic  achievement  or 
educational  deprivation  (e.g.  Halsey,  Floud  &  Anderspn,  1961;  Musgrave, 
,1965;    Banks,  1968).    As  Musgrave  has  commented  (197^:  37),  it  was  a  period 
of  'political  arithmetic'  studies  of  educationy    It  also  saw  a  limited  ^ 
number  of  sociological  and  soc^o-psychological  studies  of  schools  se 
in  broadly  structural-functional  terms,  and  utilizing  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative  research  methodology  (e.g.  Fichter,  1958;  Hargreave^, 
f967;    King,  1969).  '  , 

The  second  major  approach  to  the  sociology  of  education  arose  in» 
the  mid-sixties,  and  was  stimulated  by  new  sociological  perspectives  in  the 
U.S.A.,  which  were  phenomenological,  symbolic-interactionist ,  and  ethno- 
me'thodological  in  orientatjoif .    In  consequence,  sociology  of  education  in 
-Great  Britain  and,  more  recently,  in  Australia  has  begun  to  emphasize 
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questions  concerning  thfe  construction  of  social  reality  out  of  negotiated 
encounters  with  others,  with  particular  reference  to  what  counts  fpr 
educational  knowledge  in  schools.    As  Bernstein  has  suggestld  (op.  cit.,  p. 
103):    'It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  emphasis  was  shifting 
from  the  organizational  structure  of  schools  to  an  emphasis,  upon  what  was 
to  be  taught'.    This  has  resulted  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge  Resuming 
strategic  Importance  in  the  thinking  of  those  who  follow  this  secoif^ 
approach,  as  exemplified  by  writings  such  as  those  of  Young  in  Great  Britain 
,   (1971)  and  Musgrave  in  Australia  (1973,  1974).    This  thesis  Is  wedded-more 
tp  the  second,  rather  than  first,  major  approach. 

To  establish  the  'content'  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Jewish  Day 
Sthool  and  its  validating  systems  of  yalue  orientations,  I  have  had  recourse 
.    to  educational  anthropology.    LikS  the  sociology  of  education,  this  disci-  ^ 
^-plinB  has  only  assumed  importance  in  the  1960 's  and  1970' s.    Prior  to  this 
p6^i9d,  in  Erikson's  succinct  opinion  (1965:  105).  child  training  has  tended  to, 
be  an  'anthropological  no-man's  land'.    Two  major  approaches  have  coloured 
educational  an^pology  in  the  U.S.A.    The  first,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Six  Cultures  S^s  of  child-rearing  studies  (Whiting,  1963),  has  employed 
Freudian  and  psychoanalytical  hypotheses  and  thinking  to  interpret 
differences  in  personality  that  result  from  different  modes  of  child-rearing, 
patterns  of  values,  and  preferences  in  different  communities.    The  ethno- 
graphic approach  used  in"  this  thesis  is'  characteristic  of  a  more  recent 
series  of  case  studies  in  education  and  culture  under  the  general  editorship 
of  George  and  Louise  Spindler  (e.g.  Warren,  1967;    Wolcott,  1967; 
Singleton*  1967;    Hostetler  &  Huntingdon,  1971) .    Each  study  is  basically 
descriptive,  and  emphasizes  the  educational  process  in  its  cultural  setting. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  interaction  between  those  engaged  in  the 
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educational  events,  tfieir  ^hinking  and  feeling,  and  the  content  of  the 
process  of  education,  * 

^  Many  of  the  concepts,  an^  emphasis  on  a  cultural  approach  t:o  my 

study  also  receive  support  from  a  growing  body  of  literature  relating  to 
more  theoretical  issues  in  educational  anthropology.    Like  ^e  case  studies 
above,  the 'stimulus  for  these  has  come  from  the  U.S.A. ,  and  suggests  that  a 
gradual  evolution  of  consensus  about  an  approach  paradigm  is.  occurring.  The 
major  *thrust  of  this ^development  has  come  from  such  theorists  as  Spindler 
(1963,  1974) „  Kneller  (1965),  Wax,  Diamond  and jGearing  (1971)..  Culture, 
values,  education  (variously  conceptualized  as  socialization  or  encultura- 
tion  or  both),  the  transmission  of  cultural  tradition,  and  the' problems  of 
educating  children  from  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  have  teen  some  of  the 
central  concerns.    The  majority  have  informed  my  thinking  both  in  this 
thedis  and  other  Contributions  to  the  growing  corpus  of  educational  anthro- 
pology (Byllivant,  1972,  1973a,  1974b). 

'  In  contrast  to  the  ferment  that^has  characterized  the  development 
of  approach  paradigms -in  the  sociology  of.  education  and  educatioi/tal 
anthropology,  education  as  an  institution  has  received  relatively  little 
attention  among  social  anthropologists  in  Great  Britain.    Some  impetus  has 
been  developed  since  the  publication  of  the  A.S.A.  Monograph  Socialization: 
The  Apy^oaoh  from  Social  Anthropology  (Mayer,  1970),  but/th6  narrow.con- 
ceptuaHzation  of  education  as  socialization  has  been  of  limited  use  for 
this  thesis.    Of  more  relevance  is  the  discussion  by  Richards  indicating 
growing  awarenesg  of  the  importance  of  value  systems,  world  views  and 
cosmologies,  and  systems  of  knowledge;  and  Jahoda*s  hopes  of  a  possible 
rapprochement  between  social  anthropology  and  psychology  (ibid.,  pp.  1-49). 
His -suggestion  that  one  fruitful  area  of  anthropological  exploration  might 
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be  lilto  the  relationship  between* achievement  motivation'  (nAch)  and  social 
structure  has  born  fruit  In  the  explanations  offered  In  Part  Four  of  this 
thesis.  ,  ' 

Its  historical  context  Is  thus  a  coalescence  of  many  of  the  con- 
cepts and  theoretical  orientations  referred  to  above.    As  far  as  the  thesla 

-  }  •  .     '  ' 

has  been  .concerned,  they  have  been  Ideas  come 'Into  their  time  -  to  paraphrase 

Victor  Hugo.    The  thesis  Is*' theoretically  and  conceptually  eclectic,  and  may 
•even  be,  seen  as  an  attempt  to  devise  a^  f  {irther  approach  paradigm  of  specific 
relevance  and  use  for  studies  of  schools.    Its  explanations  and  theory  of 
enculturation  dissonance  proposed  In  Part  Four  also  reftect  a  furthe^^^^ 
development  In  approach  paradigms  through  the  use  of  indUstive  'grounded 
theory*  suggested  by  Claser  and  Strauss  (1967)-c    In  Filst^d*s  opinion  . 
(1970s  2)  this  is  more  productive  of  explanatory  schemes'  of  human  behaviour 
than  the  'villain  [which]  is  deductive  theory,  with  its  labyrinth  of  various 
logical,  mathematical,  and  technical  para^ernalia^. 

Bernatein  has  also  commented  on  changes  in  research  methodology 
coinciding  withi  the  development  of  the  second  of  the  theoretical  approaches 
discussed  above  (1972:  104).    The  major  technique  for  studies  of  macro- 
i  structural  relationships  (the  first  approach  in  the  sociology  of  education) 
was  *the  social  purvey  or  enquiries  based  on  large  populations  by  meana  of 
the  closed  questionnaire,  the  second  approach  favours  cas^studies  of 
ongoing  activities  in  which  participant  observation,  the  tape  recorder  and 
video  machines  play  an  Important  role  in  the  construction  of  close  ethno- 
graphic descriptions*.         Although  I  was  limited  in  the  technical  apparatus 
I  could  use  in  the  field,  the  research  for  xs^  thesis  followed,  this  latter 
orientation.    My  research  techniques  and  some  of  the  problems  I  encountered 
are  discussed  in  Appendix  1.  ^ 
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Coupled  with  the  quest  for  more  effective  and  appropriate 
research  techniques  for  use  in  cultural  anthropology  (Naroll  &  Cohen,  1970), 
there  has  developed,  in  the  U.S.A.  at  least,  a  sfelf-conscioi^s  concern  to 
make  explicit  the  successes  and  shortcomings  of  one's  research  ip  the  field 
•warts'and  all'  (Spindler,  1970;    Kimball  &  Watson,  1972).    &ome  of^my  own 
problems  and  shortcomings  will  be  implicit  in  the  body  of  the  thesis  itself. 
In  Appendix  1,  I  follow  the  current  trend  in  cultural  anthropology  by 
examining  a  number  of  issues,  which  seem  part'Sbularly  relevant  for  those 

4 

wHo  may  wish  'to  undertake  comparable  ethnographic  studies  of  schpols.  In 
part:Jrt:ular,  I  take  up  th^  issue  of  matching  one's  research  methodology  with 
the  theoretical  approach  paradigm,  which  one  adopts  to  order  and  explain  data. 
It  seems  inconsistent  otherwise  to  become  wedded  to  the  second  of  t^e 
theoretical"  approaches  discussed  by  fiernstein,  without  also  following  its 

1 

concomitant ' types  of .-f ieldwork  techniques. 
(2)    Ethnographic  studies  of  schools  in  Australia 
(a)    The  background 

Of  potential  interest  for  the  sociology  of  education  and  educa- 
tional anthropology  are  those  relatively  small,  self-contained,  denominational 
schools,  which  Jft  parallel  to,  but  independently  of,  the  State  education 
system  in  Australia.    Such  schools  attempt  to  promote  a  form  of  education 
based  on  a  religioujs  ideology.    However,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Hansen's  (1971)  study  of  six  major  Independent  schools  in  Victoria,  there 
have  been  no  detailed  ethnographio  accountB  of  ^11,  denominational  school-a. 
Lacunae  in  this  area  of  research  may  reflect  not  only  pre-occupation  of  most 
workers  with  'political  artL^hmetic'  considerations  (e.g.  Fensham,  1970; 
Katz  &  Browne,  1970) ,  but  also  very  slow  recognition  that  an  ethnographic 
approach  to  research  can  be  as  productive  as  quantitative  methods.^ 
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Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sallency  of  values  and.  vajlue 

[  i 

systems  in  the  education  of  ethnic  groups  (Watts,  1970),  and  in  the  peeV^ 
group  and  adolescent 'contexts  (Campbell  &  McSweeney,  1970;    McSneeney,  1970) • 
However,  the  influence  of  a  socio-cultural  group ^s  value  orientations  oi|i' 
how  a  school  under  its  aegis  selects  and  organizes  the  triansm;is8ion  or   \  '  '  ^ 
tradition,  and  the  resultant  construction^^  of  reality  achieved  by  Its  p^i)il8 
has  been  a  neglected  ar§a  of  research, o despite  the  theoretical  links  betv<Se|| 
value  systems  and  education  noted  by  such  writers  as  Dahlke  (1958),  ^ 
Honigmann  (1959),  and  Spindler  (1963). 

My  general  orientation  in  research  is  motivated  by  the  desire  tc 
explore  the  Implications  of  these  theoretic'al  aspects  of  schooling.  It 
endeavours  to  take  up  the  challenge  implicit  in  Young's  expectation  (1965: 
52)  'that  some  of  the  most  rewarding  research ^Ln  the  next  quarter  of  a 
centurj/  will  be  anthropological  in  inspiration  -  small-scale  intensive 
studies  of  individual  schools  and  classropms,  and  the  richness  of  hximan 
relationships  within  them'.    Hopefully,  this  thesis  will  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  filling  tl4  lacunae  in  such  stuclies,  and  to  the  nfewly-emergent 
theoretical  and  ijtethodological  approaches  discussed  above, 
(b)    Ttij^  su^^ect  of  research  > 

Lubavitoher  School  is  one  of  six  full7time  Jewish  day  schools  in ^ 
Victoria.    At  the  time  oAthe  fifteen  months  fieldwork  undertaken  during 
1969  >and^early  1970  it  b^a  total  enrolkent  of  259  pupils  in  primary  and 
secondary  Grades.    The  nfimKadopted  for  the  school  is  a  pseudonynj  to  accede 
to  the  Principal's  requestl^at  I  should  preserve  relative  anonymity  about 
the  school  and  its  location.    The  latter  has  similarly  not  been  identified 
precisely,  and  is  strictly  not  germane  to  the  fc^esls.    It  is  in  4  residetttial 
area  some  six  miles  from  Melbourne's  central  business  district,  ^nd  is  of 
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predominantly  affluent,  middle-  to  upper-class  socio-economic  status.  It 
houses  some  sixty  five  percent  of  Melbourne's  Jewish  population. 

The  selection  of  the  school  as  a  subject  for  research  was  due  to 
a  combination  of  purposeful  and  fortuitous  circumstances.    Firstly,  the. 
study  takes  forward  a  library-based,  cross-cultural  survey  of  the  socializa- 
tion of  children  in  a  number  of  small  communities,  pre.-literate  socio- 
cultural  groups  and  ethnic  minorities  within  wider  societies  (Bulllvant, 
1968) .    .The  focal  interest  of  that  survey  was  the  processes  by  which  the 
groups'  values  and  value  orientations  are  transmitted  formally  and  in- 
formally to  each  genei;ation  of  children.    Of  immediate  relevance  for  this 
thesis  was  the  finding  that  a  form  of  dissonance  or  value  conflict  results 
in  situations  where  indigenous  system  values  confront  macro-system  values* 
The  dissonance  appears  to  adversely  affect  the  child *s  socialization  and 
the  cohesion  of^  his  socio-cii^Ltural  group.  ^ 

It  was  decided  to  test  the  wider  applicability  of  this  finding  in 
what  could  be  a  paradigm  case,  namely  a  school  run  by  a  gropp  holding  to 
strong  values  and  value  orientations,  yet  subjected  to  differing  orienta- 
tions from  "the  wider  society.    A  nvmiber  of  suitable  ethnic  communities  was 
considered.    After  failing  to  establish  a  viable  research  relationship  with 
the  first  school  selected,  due  to  its  'closed'  nature  and  lack  of  suitable 
subjects  I  co\ild  teach,  I  approached  the  Principal  of  the  IjAavitcher  School, 
initially  through  correspondence,  and  followed  up  by  telephone  conversations, 
the  former  was  supported  by  references  to  several  Jewish  teaching  and 
educational  research  colleagues  known  to  the  Principal  to  establish  my 
bona  fide:    although  the  added  precaution  may  not  have  been  needed.  An 
interview  was  obtained  at  which  I  outlined  my  hopes  of  conducting  research 
at  the  school. 
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The  fortuitous  circumstance  which  confirmed  my  choice  of  the 
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school  for  research  was  the  offer  of  a  senior  teaching  position  there 
under  circumstances  which  would  provide  me  with  some  opportunities  to 
carry  out  research,  but  which  were  also  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
The  Principal  requested  that  research  should  be  conducted  as  discreetly  as 
possible,  and  that  my  y\l%m^Xox  motive  for  being  at  the  school  should  not  be* 


di^losed  to  the  boys.    He  also  asked  that  the  name  and  location  of  the 
school  should  mot  be  made  explicit  in  any  ensuing  publication,  and  requested 
to  see  any  references  to  him  persipially.    He  also  offered  to  read  and  check 
the  accuracy  of  my  descriptions  of  the  religious  background  and  life  of  the 
school,  if  I  cared  to  submit  them  to  him. 

these  roud'J  tl^na  havs  been  complied  with  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.    I  sa*  grateful  foz-  tb'^  advice  about  the  school's  religious  policy 
*?rit  i  was  given,  and  mjr  Btknowledgements  are  rtcorded  above  and  at  points 
ttiroughout  the  body  of  the  thesis.    Parts  of  my  description  of  the  school's 
origin  and  religious  curriculum  have  been  submitted  to  both  the  Principal  ' 
and  the  Director  of  Religious  Studies.    I  prefer  to  assume  that  their  lack  of 
reply  or  any  comment  on  what  I  have  written  reflects  its  accuracy  rather 
than  any  ulterior  reason,  although  I  appreciate  the  heavy  demands  on  time 
both  are  experiencing. 

r 

(3)    Research  design 

(a)    Original  aims  and  instruments 

The  original  aim  of  the  research  was  to  conduct  an  exploratory 
study  of  boys'  attitudes  and  values' using  a  battery  of  research  instruments 
of  the  kind  developed  inter  alia  by  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961), 
Dawson  (1969a,  1969b),  and  the  research  team  undertaking  the  1966-67  Jewish 
community  Survey  (Medding,  1973:  270-291).    I  planned  to  supplement 
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selected  questions  from  these  instmnents  by  a  revised  version  of  an 
attitude  Inventory  developed  and  tested  In  previous  research  at  an 
Independent,  denominational  girls  school  1^  Melbourne.    Jlirough  these 
measures  I  hoped  to  establish  what  values  ^nd  attitudes  the  boys  held 
about  their  religion  and  the  wid6r  Jewish  community,  and  the  Influence 
on  these  of  the  values  from  the  wider  *  secular*  community. 

However,  It  was  obvious  almost  from  the  outset  that  this  type  of 
research  could  not  be  conducted  with  the  discretion  Insisted  upon  by  the 
Principal,  although  It  might  be  possible  to  use  some  Instruments  once  I 
had  become  established  In  the  school,  and  had  shown  that  I  could  be  trusted. 
Similar  problems  have  been  discussed  by  Hargreaves  In  a  closely  comparable 
school-based  study  (1967:  193).    But  even  these  hopes  received  a  further 
setback  some  three  or  four  weeks  after  I  had  started  teaching.    This  was 
a  bland  request  from  the  Principal  that  I  should  not  question  the  boys 
about  their  religious  beliefs,  as  he  had  been  to^.d,  but  should  approach 

him  for  information  instead.    In  fact,  the  information  he  had  received. was 

'  o 

not  strictly  correct.    I  had  not  been  questioning  the  boys,  but  was  not 
averse  to  listening  when  they  spbntaneously  broached  religious  topics,  and 
by  my  actions  had  indicated  that  I  was  very  interested  in  Judaism  and  their 
'  beliefs.    By  this  point,  however,  it  was  obvious  that  the  relatively  con- 
ventional, quasi-experimental  research  design  I  had  hoped  to  employ  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  although  my  interest 
in  the  boys'  religious  beliefs  still  remained.    Data  about  themwere  obtained 
through  unobtrusive  measures  and  more  discreet  means. 

The  limitations  placed  upon  me  indicated  considerable  sensitivity 
on  the  part  of  the  Principal  and  those  boys,  who  presumably  had  complained 
to, him,  about  bfeing  'studied'.    They  also  illustrated  the  speed  of  the 
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'grapevine'  within  the  schocjl,  whlcfi^lLS  to  become  very  apparent  as  the 
study  progressed,  and  how  quickly  boys  could  gain  access  to  the  Principal. 
In  addition,  these  aspects  wete,  In  themselves,  not  Insignificant  evidence 
of  some  of  the  attitudes  held  by  a  number  at  the  school.    They  Indicated 
that  my  approach  to  the  reseafrch  had  to  be  radically  modified  If  I  was  to 
have  any  hope  of  achieving^ even  a  part  of  my  objectives, 
(b)    Modifications  due  to  constraints  In  the  field 

Although  I  had  net  set  out  with  a  major  hypothesis,  my  dilemma 
was  similar  to  that  discussed  by  Strodtbeck  (1964:  223-9),  who  points  out 
that  an  elaboration  (In  my  case  virtually  a  major  reconstruction)  of  an 
original  hypothesis  l^n  the  form  of  tetroductlon  is  almost  inevitable  in  a 
situation  where  fresh  or  unexpected  data  compel    the  observer  to  take  new 
directions  in  the  field.     It  was  obvious  that  I  would  have  to  abide  by  the 
Principal's  request,  and  be  even  more  discreet  than  I  had  anticipated  when 
I  accepted  the  position.    Research  techniques,  which  would  not  arouse 
anxiety,  would  have  to  be  chosen,  and  morfe  reliance  would  have  to  be  placed 
op  the  type  of* partial  participant  observation  employed  in  studies  of 
organizations  such  as  those  reported  by  Becker       al  (1961),  Goffman  (1961), 
Ball  (1970)  and  others.    The  use  of  'classical'  anthropological  participant 
observation  with  t^ip  assistance  of  one  or  more  informants  was  obviously  out 
of  the  question.     In  any  case,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  as  my  contacts 
with  the  school  would  necessarily  fluctuate  due  to  my  teaching  timetable 
and  commitments  elsfewhere. 

It  still  seemed  possible  to  obtain  data  on  values  and  attitudes, 
despite  all  the.  restrictions  I  would  be  faced  with.    Kliickhohn  has  suggested 
(1951:  404)  that  the  observer  can  look  for  explicit  evidence  of  approval  or 
disapproval  expressed  towards  acts  and  conduct.     Such  evidence  may  take  the 
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form  of  strong  emotional  responses  in  those  observed  towards  certain  acts 
or  group  problems.    Whether  it  relates  to  an  individual  or  a  group,  evid- 
ence of /differential  effort  exhibited*  towards  the  attainment  <?f  an  end, 
access  to  a  means,  or  acquisition  of  a  mode  of  behaviour'  means  values 
are  involved  and  can  be  observed  and  inferred  by  the  r exarch  worker.  Con- 
sistently chosen  courses  of  action  in  situations  where* an  individual  or  a. 
group  is  faced  with  making  a  choice  out  of  several  possible  soJ.ution8  to  a 
life  problem  are  also  data- and  accessible  to  the  observer. 
(4)    Theoretic^^ modifications  and  conceptual  outcomes 

The  effect^ of  the  enforced  modifications  to  the  research  design 
was  to  direct  attention  to  a  wider  theoretical  orientation  for  the  study, 
which  would  make  it  both  more  feasible  and  also  easier  to  ex«cute.    It  can 
be  conceptualized  that  a  school  functions  as  a  formal  mediator  of  tradition, 
i.e.  the  valued  knowJ.edge,  values,  beliefs  and  Ideas  brought  forward  from 
the  historical  past  of  the  group  the  school  serves.    Elements  of  tradition 
are  selected  in  the  light- of  the  'master  templates',  value  orientations,  or 
world  view  to  which  the  group  subscribes.    These  elements  of  tradition  and 
their  validating  value  orientations  can  be  reconstructed  in  ideal  type 
terms  by  the  observer,  through  content  analysis  of  the  body  of  literature 
or  formal  'charter'  to  which  the  group  subscribes.    The  school  effects  the 
'social  organization  of  tradition'  (Redfield,  1956:  44  ff.).  Systematic 
observations  of  its  operations  over  a  yearly  cycle  provide  data  on  their 
degree  of  correspoirfy^e  with  the  reconstructions  of  traditional  elements. 
Vupils'  constructions  of  reality  can  also  be  directly  oTjserved,  or  inferred 
from  verbal^  and  non-verbal  behaviours.    These  will  give  some  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  tradition  is  being  'accepted  unquestiOningly  or  modified 
in  the  way  discussed  by  Smolicz  (1974a;     1974b),  and  will  provide  ^^m^,  ' 
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evidence  to  Indicate  how  problematical  pupils'  reality  construction  l8. 

The  outcome  of  this  theoretical  orientation  In  the  case  of 
Lubavltcher  School  was  to  suggest  that  It  serves  two  social  groups:  those 
comprising  Its  Orthe»^ox  Jewish  adherents  and  their  tradition,  and  the  wider, 
urban  society  Within  which  the  school  Is  located.    The  latter  adheres  to  a 
more  diffuse,  though  still  distinguishable  educational  tradition.    For  ease  , 
of  reference,  I  refer  to  these  as  the  Great  Tradition  of  Orthodox  Judaism 
and  the  Academic  Tradition  of  the  Victorian  education  syotem.    What  follows 
In  the  thesis  Is  an  attempt  to  follow  through  the  logical  development  of 
these  theoretical  Ideas.  . 

In  Part  One,  schooling  Is  conceptualized  as  a  process  of  enc^ltura- 
tlon  within  an  enculturatlon  matrix  through  which  the  developing  child  Is 
assisted  to  construct  reality.    The  historical  roots  of  the  two  traditions 
Influencing  the  school  are  established,  and  their  elements  are  extracted 
from  their  respective  bodlfes  of  literature  through  content  analysis 
Utilizing  a  typology  of  categories  of  value  orientations  drawn  up  for  the  « 

purposes  of  this  study* 

In  Part  Two,  the  suggestion  of  Redfleld  Is  taken  up  (1956:  56) 
that  It  Is  possible  to  study  knd  describe  'those  activities  and  personnel 
that  exist  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  great  tradition' . 
Lubavltcher  School  "Is  described  ethnographlcally  as  enabling  the  'social 
organlza.tion  of  tradition'.    The  difficulties  of  maintaining  an  objective 
stance,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  observer's  'reconstructed  logic'  of 
others'  behaviours  aire  taken  into  account  at  this  point,  and  receive  more 
detailed  consideration  in  Appendix  1  which  describes  the  meta-method  and 
problematics  of" the  research  employed  in  this  study.    In  particular,  it  s.ees 
the  research  worker  as  a  type  of  'boundary  patroller'  by  logical  extension 
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of  Kai  Erikflon's  ideas  (1962).  ^  ' 

Part  Three  describes  as  much  of  the  boye'  own  constructions  of 
reality  as  could  be  ascertained  by  a  variety  of  unobtrusive  measures, 
thematic  apperception  tests,  and  similar  projective  techniques.  These 
are  described  In  detail,  and  tjielr  shortcomings  discussed  In  A^pendlic  1. 

The  underlying  rationale  of  this  Part  Is  to  obtain  something  of  the  'inner  - 

\ 

logic'  of  the  boys'  interactions  with  the  school  enculturation  matrix  and 
its  bodies  of  knowledge,  IrB,.  their  constructions  of  reality.  Although 
ethnography  is  employed  in  Part  Two,  it  Is  in  Fart  Three  that  the  stud^ 
comes  closest  to  being  at^thropo logical.    Its  centred  aim  is  to  arrive  at 
what  Pouwer  has  referred  to  as  the  *  inner  , perspective  of  human  reality' 
(1968):    in  his  opinion  this  is  the  majar  raieon  d^&tre  for  the  continued 
existence  of  anthi3<ppology . 

The  various  conceptual  outcomes  and  threads  of  analysis  in  Parts 
Two  and  Three  suggest  that  the  school  has  an  eidos  and  ethos  (Bateson, 
1958:  118,  220),  which  are  distinctive  and,  to'  some  extent,  paradoxical. 
The  eidos  of  the  school  is  bound  up  with  respect  for  learning.  Intense 
Intellectual  activity  and  religiosity,  and  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
ideology  and  value  orientations  of  both  Traditions.    The  ethos,  on  the  other 
hand,. shows  a  blend  of  paradoxical  behaviours  on  £he  part  of  the  boys. 
Outside  the  classroom  and  other  teaching-learning  situations  within  the 
school  campus,  they  are  excitable  but  friendly  ^nd  Informal  in  their 
approaches  to  both  rel^lous  and  seclilar  staff.    Inside  the  classrbom, 
however,  behaviours  can  be  violent,  anxious,  hyperactive,  and  conflict-prone, 
both  between  boys  and  their  peers,  and  between  boys  and  teaching  staff  in 
the  religious  and  secular  domains.     Such  behaviour  Is  incompatible  with  the 
Ideology  df  the  school,  and  is  of  a  kind  that  calls  for  explanation. 
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Part  Four  attempts  to  account  for  the  paradox  in  a  nunier  of  ways. 
Sociologically,  it  is  shown  that  a  fundamental  duality  exists  within  the 
school.    It  is,  in  fact,  two  enculturation  matrices,  each  of  which  competes 
for  boys'  allegiance,  time  and  effort.    Epistemological  dualism  exacerbates 
the  problematical  nature  of *  reality  construction,  and  hyppthetlcally  results 
in  boys  becoming  frustrated.    Psychological  pressures  on  the  boys  can  be 
identified,  which  have  their  origins  in  tensions  in  the  home  and  the  wider 
Jewish  community.    Thes§  also  can  be  held  to  contribute  to  the  boys' 
seemingly  pathological  beh%viour. 

.Neither  of  the  above , explanatory  theories  fully  accounts  for 

all  the  factors  involved  in  the  eidos-ethos  paradox,  and  a  supplementary 

■I 

explanation  is  suggested  in  terms  of  a  theory  of 'enculturation  dissonance. 
This  stresses  the  fundamental  Importance  of  deutero-learning  in  the  boys' 
lives,  and  suggests  that  they  are  being  frustrated  at  this  higher  level  Qf 
enculturation,  with  consequent  anxiety,  conf lict-tenaidn,  and  violence. 
These  are  culturally-specific  ways  of  rea^:ting  to  stress  among  Jews  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  research  workers.    Pupjfls  from  jther  cultural  backgrounds 
placed  in  similar  situations  may  react  to  stress  in  a  manner  which  is 
appropriate  to  their  cultures.    In  consequence  the  theory '>of  enculturation 
dissonance  may  have  general  applicability  to  studies  of  schools  and  educa-^ 
tional  systems  in  pluralist  societies. 

(5)    The  methodological  and  theoretical  validity  of  the  study 

The  study  reprq^e^t^s  a  departure  from  the  orthodoxy  of  a  linear,^ 
hypo the tico-deductive,  experimentat^research  design.    This  was  partly 
unintentional,  due  to  the  constraints  ptit  on  using  overt  interview  and 
questionnaire  techniques,  and  partly  intentional.    It  must  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  observer's  reconstruction  of  reality  in  an 

40 
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ethnographical  study  can  be  other  than  a  dialectical  process,  akin  to  the 
nature  of  th,e  social  ptdcess  •  itself v  '^Th^  reasons  for  holding  to  this 
position  are  discussed  in  Appendix  1. 

Similar  reasons  can  be  put  forward  for  the  metjiodological 
eclecticism  of  the  study.    The  research  design  cannot  c^aim  strict  adherence, 
to  any  one  of  the  social  science  approach  paradigms,  as  it  drew  upon 
sociology,  social  psychology,  anthropology,  history,  and  even  geography. 
It  is  inter-disciplinary  and  qualitative:    an  approach  which  'allowsN^e 
researcher  to  "get  close  to  the  data",  thereby  developing  the  analytical, 

'  conceptual,  and  categorical  components  of  explanation  from  the  data  itself  - 
rather  than  from  the  preconceived,  ri^dly  structured,  and  highly  quantified 
techniques  that ^pigeonhole  the  empirical  social  world  into  the  operational 
definitions  that^the  researcher  has  constructed'  (Filstead,  1970j  6). 

Such  an  approach  may  render  data  themselves  problematical,  but 
considerable  confidence  may  be  held  in  their  validity  on  a  number  of  grounds. 
The  stujly  was  conducted  over  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  months,  which  is" 
^  long  enough  to  allow  for  considerable,  though  not  total,  immersion  in  data. 
Through  the  amount  of  observation,  discreet  questioning,  and  direct 
experience  achieved  in  that  period,  exhaustion  of  domains  of  meaning 
resulted  along  lines  suggested  in  the    grounded  theory    approach  of 
Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967).    By  the  end  of  the  fieldwork,  I  was  finding  na 
ne^  data,  but  only  information  that  confirmed  those  I  harf  received  at 
earlier  points  in  research.    The  types  of  data  themselves  were  mutually 

^  supportive,  with  a  high  degree  of  collateral  'data  triangulation'  (Webb 
et  al^  1966:  3).    Confirmation  of  this  nature  was  achieved  hy  multi- 
operational  research  techniques  and  instrument's,  viz.  'classical'  field 
notebook  and  other  written  records  backed  by  a  variety  of  Unobtrusive 
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measures;,  described  In  Appendix  1.    It  was  also  realised  that  the  *  research 
act'  of  the  observer  himself  Injects  unknown  qualities  Into  the  total  field 
sltuatloi^X-Young,  1965:  13;    Bruyn,  1970;    Denzln,  1972)  •    I  monltdrea-4ay 
"own  reactions  to  the  tensions  of  fleldwork  fey  consciously  recording  my  own 
'personal  equation'  and  Its  possible  biases  (Nadel,  1951:  48),  and  through 
regular  discussions  with  a  leading  psychiatrist  with  an  extensive  clientele 
of  Jews  In  Melbourne,    On  more  than  one  occasion  his  advice  made  me  see  my 
reactions  to  the  pressures  of  fleldwork  In  an  objective  light,  and  reduced 

the  risk  of  them  contaminating  data. 

■  »K 

Theoretically,  the  study  Is  one  In  grounded^ theory  <Glaser  &  Strauss, 
1967;    Glaser,  1968;    Brown,  1973).    Conceptual  closure  was  delayed  as'  long 
as  possible  during  fleldwork,  but  once  having  Left  'the  school  It  was  clear 
that /considerable  refinement  of  the  theoretical  framework  and  general 
orientation  which  had  guided  me  Initially  was  necessary.    As  Brown  has 
commented  (1973:  12):     'This  I^nd  of  methodological  rescue  operation  is 
sometimes  possible'.    It  entailed  the  formulation  of  both  the  enculturatlon 
matrix  model  and  the  typology  o^  value  orientations  which  are  the  major 
'constructed  types'  that  have  enabled  me  to  order  much  of  my  ^ata  and 
facilitate  some  of  the  generalizations  I  have  made  (Becker,  1945v 
Theodors9n  &  Theodorson,  1970:  74-5).    The  logical  reason  for  adopting  this 
procedure  was  the  realization  that  the  research  would  only  achieve  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  data  if  It  resulted  in  a  grounded,  middle-range 
theory.    However,  it§  degree  of  explanatory  and  predictive  power  is  open  to 
question^    As  Merton  has  commented  (1957:  93):  ^Postyfaotm  explanations 
remain  at  the  level  of  •plausibility  (low  evidential  value)  rather  than 
leading  to  "compelling  evidence"  j(a  high  degree  of  confirmation)'. 
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The  success  of  an  enterprise  conducted  in  the  way  that  has  been 

outlined  in  this  Introduction  depends  not  so  much  on  its  'scientific* 

respectability,  as  the  degree  to  which  it  cdmnands  the  reader's  assent  to 

the  explanations  offered,  as  Redfield  has  suggested  (1956:  70).    It  is  also 

Important  that  the  observer  has  'trust  in  [his]  own  credible  knowledge' 

(Glaser  &  Strauss,  1970:  294)^    Humanistic  research  must  inevitably 

produce  an  account  in  which  there  is  a  blend  of  the  objective  and  subjective 

(Redfield,  1956:  136): 

There  is  no  one  ultimate  and  utterly  objective  account  of 
a  human  whole.    Each  account,  if  it  preserves  the  human  quality 
at  all,  is  a  created  product  in  which  the  human  qualities  of  the 
creator  -  the  outside  viewer  and  describer  -  are  one  ingredient. 

The  observer  may  never  know  the  depth  to  wh^-ch  he  has  been  able  to 
achieve  an  'inner  view'.    He  gains  in  confidence  and  asfsurance  if  he  is  tdld. 
In  what  follows,  I  describe  a  unique  school  and  community,  althopgh  to  pro- 
tect  it  I  have  chosen. to  suppress  much  data  that  wou]!3  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  description,  and  thus  increase  its  power  ©f  commanding  the  reader's 
assent.     I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  ultimate  test,  however,  and  prefer 
to  place  more  faith  in  the  judgement  of  a  member  of  the  school  itself.  As 
I  entered  tlye  shul  (synagogue)  to  participate  in  the  ritual  welcome  of -a  new 
Sefev  Torch  (Scroll  of  the  Law)  in  the  later  stages  of  fieldwork,  I  bumped 
into  one  of  the  teaching  rabbis.    With  an  'outside'  observer's  innate  caution 
I  asked  him  whether  I  was  permitted  to  watch.     'Of  course,  of  course',  came 
his  instant  reply,  accompanied  by  a  warm  handclasp.     'Come  right  in,  of 
course  you  can  see:    you  are  one  of  us,  one  of  the  community  now'. 
(6)    A  notB  on  orthography 

Following -anthropological  convention  this  account  is  written  in  the 
'ethnographic  present ' ,  except  where  tjie  use  of  the  past  tense  is  both 
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^Ically  and  stylistically  warranted,  as  in  historical  analysis  of  the 

history  of  Chassidism  and  the  value  orientations  of  the  traditions.  The 

transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  in  these  and  other  sections  of  the 

thesis  presents  orthographic  problems,  as  there  are  several  ways  of  writing 
« 

anglicized  visions  of  these  languages.    It  has  not  been  possible  to  be 
absolutely  consistent  in  the  spelling,  as  different  versions  appear  even  in 
such  literature  as  that  issued  to  parents  of  boys  at  the  school,  where  one 
might  have  expected  consistency.    In  such  cases,  the  original  versions  have 
been  retained.    This  practice  has  also,  been  adopted  for  words  quoted  from- 
literary  sources,  even  where  they  conflict  with  another  version  as  used  at 

the  school.    Because  of  their  different  backgrounds,  some  boys  used  different 

)  ■ 

pronunciations  of  common  terms,  and  these  have  been  represented  as  spoken. 
They  are  primary  data,  and,  as  such,  should  be  recorded  faithfully. 

For  other  terms  I  have  adopted  a  number  of  conventions.  The 
Ashkenazic  (East  European)  spelling  is  used  and  not  the  Sephardic  ^ 
(Mediterranean)  version.    Hebrew  and  Yiddish  words  are  written  phonetically 
to  assist  pronunciation,  e.g.  ehul  (Yid.)  pronounced  'shobl',  rather  than 
aohul  (Yid.)  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Engl^.sh  school,  and  its  ek  pro- 
nunciation.   The  Hebrew  th  is  pronounced  0.    Thus  I  have  written  Succoe 
for  Sucooth.     Consistency  has  been  abandoned  where  writing  a  term  as  pro- 
nounced at  the  school  would  produce  a  clumsy  departure  from  the  accepted 
and  familiar  spelling,  e.g.  Rdsh  Haehanah. 

One  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  sound  needs  special  mention.    This  is. 
designated  by  phoneticists  as  kh,  as  in  the  Scottish  loch  or  the  German  aoh. 
This  is  a  combination  of  the  glottal  stop  of  k  immediately  followed  by  an 
aspired  h.^    I  have  used  ch  to  indicate  this  sound  rather  than  kh,  because 
k  might  confuse  the  English  reader  into  producing  the  hard  sound.  In 
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addition,  ah  appears  In  so  much  Chassldlc  literature  that  a  departure 
from  this  form  seems  unwarranted.    Inconsistencies  In  lapelllng  may 
noted.    These  arise  from  using  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  Interchangeably,  or 
where  a  quoted  passage  adopts  a  different  style  from  that  employed 
throughout  the  thesis. 

Biblical,  Talmudlc  and  related  rabbinical  citations  generdlly 
follow  the  style  used. In  The  Enoyalopaedia  of  the  Jewish  Religion  (Werblowsky 
&  Wigoder,  1965).    The  former  are  set  out  conventionally  In  abbreviated 
reman  type.    Sub-dlvlslons  of  Taltlrud  (orders,  tractates,'  chapters)  are 
abbreviated  In  Italics.    Talmud  is  the  comprehensive  term  usually  employed 
for  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara.    It  Is  a  vast  compilation  of  the  dlscussipn, 
commentary,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Written  Law,  I.e.  Scripture  (Torah) ^ 
which  developed  In  the  scholarly  academies  over  the  eight  centuries  since 
the  time  of  Moses.    Mighnah  (Heb.  'teaching')  is  more  of  a  textbook  than 
a  code  and  gives  the  essence  of  the  Oral  Law  in  six  orders  (Heb.  eedarim) . 
Other  material  was  collected  in  a  supplementary  work,  Tosephta  (Heb. 
'supplement').    Gemara  (Heb.  'completion')  is  the  complement  to  the  Mishnah 
and  records  in  orders,  tractates  and  chapters  the  discussion  focussed  on  it. 


PART  ONE 


ENCULTURATION,  SCHOOLING  AND  THE  TWO  TRADITIONS 
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CHAPTER  2 

SC^iOOL  AS  THE  LOCUS  OF  FORMAL  ENCULTURATION 

The  ubiquity  of  schools  and  schooling  in  all  but  a  few  pre- 
literate  societies  has  resulted  in  a  variety  of  taken-f or-grant0d  assinnp-r 
tions  about  their  function,  only  lately  being  challenged  by  micro-^ 
ethnographic,  anthropological,  and  sociological  research  and  theory 
(e.g.  Jackson,  1968;    Keddie,  1971,  1973;    Postman  &  Weingartner,  1971; 
Smith,  1967;    Wax  et  al^  1971;    Young,  1971).    One  such  misconception  has 
been  noted  by  La  Belle  (1972:  519):     'We  have  been  accustomed  to  viewing 
education  as  an  institutional  outcome,  something  which  results  from  attend- 
ing a  school.    Thus  experiences  which  occur  outside  of  school  become,  'in 
terms  of  sociocultural  expey:tatd.ons,  non-sanctioned  learnings*.    Not  only 
is  this  an  inadequate  view  of  the  child's  total  development,  but  it  confines 
the  meaning  of  education  to  the  commpnsense  types  of  activities  that  are 
conventionally  meant  by  schooling.    As  the  following  analysis  attempts  to 
show,  school  is  a  locus  for  what  can  be  termed  the  child's  formal  enculUtra-- 
tionz     this  process  has  far  wider  connotations  than  commonsense  notions  of 
schooling.    The  concept  of  enculturation,  and  the  heuristic  model  of  the 
enculturation  matrix  developed  from  it,  are  central  to  the  analysis  of  the 
Orthodox  Jewish  school  in  this  thesis. 
(1)    An  ^lectic  model  of  the  education  process 

Tlie^ducation  process  has  traditionally  concerned  theorists  in  the 

spheres  of  philosophy,  history,  and  psychology;     those  in  sociology  and 

anthropology^^e  relative  newcomers  to  the  field.    Members  of  each  sphere 

have  been  committed  to  similar  rules  of  procedure  and  standards,  i.e.  to 

'shared  paradigms' * (Kuhn,  1962:  10-11),  which  have  delimited  their  legitimat 

areas  of  concern  with  education.    The  tendency  for  bodies  of  knowledge  to  be 

♦  / 
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\    surrounded  by  'borders*  or  * boundaries*  and  guarded  by  'sentries* 
\    (Holzner,  1972:  168)  has  led  to  paradigms  being  regarded  by  their  adherents 
\  as  exclusive  properties.    Inter-sphere  debate  In  the  field  of  education  has 
\tended  to  be  polemical  and  concerned  with  validating  the  legitimacy  of  the 
iaradlgm,  rather  than  constructive  and  aimed  at  exploring  the  possibility 
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o\  Integrating  patadlgms  to  focus  on  a  specific  problem. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  tendency  l8  the  discussion  of  Richards 
and\jahoda  (1970:  1-49)  relating  to  the  process  of  socialization,  which  ^ 
hitherto  has  been  treated  differently  by  psychologists  and  social  anthropolo- 
glstsV    Although  few  guidelines  emerged  to  indicate  how  an  integrated 
approach  mlght.be  achieved,  the  writers  at  least  raised  the  possibility, pf 
a ^^ppi^ochement  between  the  two  spheres.    The  contribution  of  Swift 
(1965) ,  \suggestln&  how  the  controversy  between  sociology  a|d  psychology 

might  be  reconciled,  was  an  important  forerunner  to  the  Jahoda-Rlchards 

'         \        '  '  ■ 

debate,  ai^d  has  Informed  the  model  that  follows.    There  is  also  a  growing 

trend  (adopted  in  this  thesis)  for  anthropological  and  sociological  research 

to  draw  on  .ifommon  qualitative  procedures  (Filstead,  1970).    Social  psychology 

\ 

has  also  provided  a  number  of  concepts. 

<•  \ 

In  What  follows,  an  attempt  is  made  to  further  Inter-sphere  co- 
operation by  tjie  construction  of  an  eclectic,  heuristic  model  to  describe 
the  process  of  \a  child* s  education  -  use^^here  in  its  broadest  sense  -  and 
the  social  and  ti|an-made  environments  within  which  it  occurs.    The  model  will 
strive  for  logical  consistency,  and  its  usefulness  may  be  gauged  by  the 
degree  to  which  l)l^  assists  subsequent  stages  of  discovery,  description, 

V 

and  analysis  of  thle  ethnographic  data  concerning  the  Jewish  school  • 
(a)    The  process  of  enculturation 

To  avoid  the  problems  raised  by  competing  paradigms*  definitions 
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of  the  term  'socialization*  -  compare,  for  instance,  Brim  and  Wheeler 
(1966:  2),  Mayer  (1970:  xlll),  Zlgler  and  Child  (1969:  474)  -  It  Is  proposed 
to  employ  the  term  *enculturatlon*  first  Introduced  Into  social  science  by 
Herskovlts  (1948:  310).    Although  It  has  not  gained  wide  acceptance  since, 
it  has  come  to  be  used  in  two  senses^    The  most  general  refers  to  the  trans- 


mission of  a  society's  culture  to  each  successiyeygeneratlon.  In  this  Sense 
culture  is  seen  as  a  form  of  social  or  cultural  heritage.    However,  to 


conceive  of  the  child  as  a  passive  recipient  of  the  social  heritage  is  an 

over-simplification  and  even  misleading.    As  Bldney  has  pointed  out  (1967: 

27):  ^  . 

The  identification  of  culture  with  the  social 
heritage  is,  to  my  mind,  not  only  a  misnomer  but  also  a 
serious  error,  since  it  implies  that  the  essential 
feature  of  culture  is  the  fact  of  communication  and 
transmission,  whereas  I  maintain  that  the  essential  ^ 
feature  is  the  comWinatlon  of  invention  and  acquisition 
through  habituation  and  conditioning....     In  brief, 
•  human  culture  lis  historical  because  it  involves  change 
as  well  as  continuity,  creation,  and  discovery  of 
novelties  together  with  the  assimilation  of  traditions. 
To  define  culture  as  a  social  heritage^li^Hj^iij^nore  the 
equally  significant  element  of  historical  novelty  and 
discontinuity. 

The  second  usage  suggested  by  Herskovits  is  child-centred,  and  is 
similar  to  the  personalistic  and  humanistic  yiew  of  culture  adopted  by 
Bidney  (ibid.,  pp.  136-140).    Enculturation  to  Herskovit^  (loc.  cit.)  is 
'a  single  process  whereby  the  individual  masters  and  manipulates  his 
culture'   (my  italics).    This  definition  ha^' phenomenologica;Kimplications 
which  strengthen  its  adoption  for  .the  purposes  of  this  ^tudy,  although  I 
would  wish  to  develop  it  further, in  what  follows. 
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The  ontologlcal  nature  of  culture  has  provoked  considerable  diebate 
(e.g.  Kroeber  &  Kluckhohn,  1952;    B^.dney,  1967;    Kaplan  &  Manners,  1972) 
Into  which  It  ,1s  not  Intended  to  enter.    Fdr*  the  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
I  am  conceimed  with  the  culture  of  a  social  group,  rather  than  the  concept 
of  culture  pev  ae.    By  group  I  mean~a^lurallty  of  persons,  who  share  certain 
common  traditions  and  Interests,  a  distinct  sense  of  Identity,  structure 
and  organization,  and  which  has  existed  as  such  for  a  determlnatcfyNbistorlcal 
period.    Such  a  group  develops  a  form  of  * problem-solving  device'  ) 
(Thompson,  1969)  which  Is  Its  culture.^    I  define  this  as  a  social  group's 
way  of  life  based  on  shared  meanings  and  symbols  concerning  Its  technology 
and  skjllls,  customary  behaviours,  beliefs  and  values,  which  evolve,  and  are 
being  continually  modified  from  generation  to  generation,  to  solve 
problems  of  living  In  a  particular  habitat.    The  three  components  of 
technology  and  sklllS^,  customary  behaviours,  beliefs  and  values  are  welded 
together  by,  and  derive  their  unique  characteristics  from,  the  social  group's 
value  prlentatlons  or  'world  view'.     In  combination  they  give  to  the  culture 
a  synergistic  quality  which  distinguishes  It  from  other  cultures. 

In  broad  terms,  the  culture  of  a  child's  group  provides  him  with 
the  experiential  'raw. material'  which  he  can  manipulate  In  constructing  a 
subjective  version  of  cultural  reality  or    tacit  theory  of  the  world' 
(Kay,  1970).'    In  essence  this  constitutes  the  process  of  enculturatlon. 
However,  even  as  defined,  the  concept  of  culture  Is  too  broad  t<^  be  useful 
analytically.    Certain  salient  components  are  Involved  In"  the  enculturatlon 
process,  and  need  further  consideration. 

(b)    The  sallency  of  tradition  and  values  In  enculturatlon 

In  their  comprehensive  review  of  the  concept  of  culture  (1952) 
Kroeber  and  Kluckhohn  comment  that  'the  essential  core  of  culture  consists 
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of  traditional  (I.e.  historically  derived  and  selected)^  Ideas  and 
especially  their  attached  values'.    In  the  literal  sense  of  tradition  as 
*  transmission'  all  elements  of  a  culture  would  be  regarded  as  traditional, 
except  for  components  which  a  social  group* either  borrows  from  another,  or 
Invents  afresh.    But  many  aspects  of  a  culture  cannot  be  regarded  as  tradl** 
tlons  In  the  sense  used  by  Kroeber  and  Kluckhohn,  and  other  theorists  (ctg. 
Radln,  1934;    Sampson,  1964;    Smollcz,  1974a,  1974b).    For  Instance, 
customary  behaviour  or  habltuallzed  actions  are  largely  taken  for  granted 
by  a  per'son.    But  they  'retain  their  meaningful  character  for  the  Individual 
although  the  meanings  Involved  become  embedded  as  routines  In  his  general " 
stock  of  knowledge'  (Berger  &  Luckmann,  1971:  71).    Even  though  customs  may 
extend  over  several  generations  and  thup  have  historical  respectability, 
they  may  still  not  be  regarded  as  traditional.  ^ 

To  qualify  as  a  tradition  an  Institution  must  be  recalled  ds 
having  existed  In  past  times,  and  be  valued  enough  In  the  present  for 
members  of  a  social  group  to  want  to  continue  or  modify  It.     'What  Is 
really  a  tradition  therefore  Is  not  the  Institution  but  the  belief  In  Its 
value  ...    Strictly  and  properly  speaking  therefore,  a  tradition  Is  not  a 
mere  observed  fact  like  an  existing  custom,  nor  a  story  that  exhausts  Its 
significance  In  being  told;    It  ls> an  Idea  that  expresses  a  value  judgement' 
(Radln,  1934:  63).    In  a  discussion  of  Szackl's  work,  Smollcz  notes  (1974a: 
18-19)  that  tradition  Is  a  'highly  malleable  phenomenon'.     It  Is  'that  part 
of  the  heritage  about  which  the  current  generation  Is  not  Indifferent,  I.e. 
It  Is  that  part  of  the  heritage  which  Is  evaluated  (either  positively  or- 
negatively)  by  those  living  today  \  ; 

The  link  between  value  and  tradition  Is  virtually  axiomatic  In 
the  above  views,  but  raises  a  number  of  conceptual  problems.    The  highly 
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compressed  view  of  Smollcz  (1974b:  78-79)  thatf.  tradition  Is  'a  value  from 
the  past'  appears  to  Imply  two  aspects.    Tradition  Involves  an  act  of 

valuing  some  'thing'  from  the  past,  and  also  the    thing*  that  Is  valued. 

-i  ■  > 

The  former,  however.  Is  considered  by  Firth  (1964:  2?1)  .to  have  an 

obligatory  character,  'an  element  of  "ought"  as  well  as  of  want'.  This 

raises  the  important  Issue  of  what  determines  or  guides  thB  normative 

judgements  Involved.    Does  the  current  generation  Approach  the  task  of 

evaluating  the  heritage  cie  novo,  or  Is  It  'programmed'  by  some  superior 

scale  of  preferences  or  'central  core  of  meanings'   (Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbeck, 

1961:  2)  to  cax^ry  out  Its  evaluation  In  a  way  that  ensures  some  continuity 

In  the  culture?    It  Is  difficult  otherwise  to  see  why  evaluation  might  not 

be  solely  a  matter  of  whim.    Yet,  as  Thbmpson  has  suggested,  drawing  on 

cross-cultural  ev^-dence  from  a  number  of  communities  (1969:  336): 

It  appears  that  in  culturally  homogeneous  communities 
the  pattern  of  indigenous  core  values,  mirroring  th6 
group's  age-old  perception  of  the*" world  and  its  vital 
power  dynamics,  is  rarely  affected  directly  by  man-made 
external  pressures.    Usually  it  is  affected,  if  at  all, 
only  Indirectly  or  partially. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  which  attempts  to  consider' a  paradigm  case 
of  a  highly  resistant  culture,  namely.  Orthodox  Judaism,  I  subscribe  to  the 
concept  of  a  central  core  of  meanings  or  value  orientations.    Further  con- 
sideration of  their  nature  is  taken  up  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  second  problem,  that  tradition  is  some  'thing'  from  the  past 
that  is  valued,  entails  adopting  a  definition  that  retains  the  ideational 
aspect  of  tradition,  and  does  not  reduce  it  to  a  list  of  customs,  behaviours 
and  d'^er  culture  traits.    For  Instance,  Valentine  has  suggested  (1968:  7): 
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The  values       a  culture  Include  the  Ideals,  the  alms 
and  ends,  the  ethical  and^  aesthetic  standards,  and  the 
criteria  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  embodied  within  It, 
taught  to  and  modified  by  each  human  generation^  Thpse 
values  are  not  simply  manifested  straightforwardly  on 
the  surface  of  everyday  llf«;    they  are  related  to 
experience  and  behaviour  In  complicated,  variable,  and 
Indirect  ways.    What  Is  prized  and  endorsed  accordlng^ 
to  the  standards  of  a  cultural  system  Is  not  always 
jaanlfest  or  practically  av^lable  lil  the  exigencies  of 
ongoing  existence. 

Informed  by  the  views  of  the  theorists  discussed  above,  I  take 
ttadition  to  be  the  valued  knowledge,  including  beliefs,  ideas land 
attitudes,  which  represent  the  'inter subjective  sedimentation^'  derived 
from  the  shared  historical  past  of  a  socio-cultural  group.  •  Sign  systems  - 
of  which  the  most  decisive  is  language  -  objectivate  tradition  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  enculturation  process.    As  Berger  and  Luckmann  point  out 
(1971:  85):  '  " 

Intersubjective  sedimentation  can  be  called  truly 
social  only  when  it  has  been  objectified  in  a  sign  system 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  is,  when  the  possibility  of 
reiterated  objectification  of "  the  iahared  experiences 
arises.    Only  then  is  it  likely  that  these  experiences 
will  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and 
from  one  collectivity  to  another. 

The  central  function  of  language  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  tradition  can  be  transmitted  through  non-linguistic  means. 
Others'  styles  of  behaviour,  the  group's  cultural  artifacts,  arrangement 
of  its  habitat,  and  aesthetic  or  artistic  creations,  are  'cultural  media' 
for  tradition  as  Redfield  has  suggested  (1956:  56).    There  is  an  intimate  - 
connection  between  tradition  and  the  man-made  environment,  because,  to  a 
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large  extent,  tradition  provides  the  ^plans  and  Recipes'  (Beals,  1973:  56) 
which  determine  how  the  environment  is  arranged.    Styles  of  behaviour -are 
similarly  derived  from  tradition,  in  the  final  analysis,  as  tradition 
provides  the  sedlmented  ideas  and  knowledge  Of  the  proper  procedures  and 
rules  governing  people? s  actions. 

(c)    The  contextual  and  situational  nature  of  enculturation 

The  child  does  not'  acquire  his  culture  in  Vacuo  but  through 

c 

reciprocated  interaction  with  componentis  of  a  series  ot  encultufation 
matrices,  which  he  encounters  during  matinration.    Each  matrix  consists  of 
an  aggregate  of  persons,  existing  at  a  particular  historical  period,  in  a 
natural  geographical  environment  or  habitat,  and  bounded  by  a  map--made, 
technological  'cultural  landscape'.    The  concept  of  a  matrix  having  an 
educative  function  is  derived  from  one  of  its  O.E.D..  definitions  -  'place 
in  which  thing  is  developed^.    The  term  has  gained  wide  acceptance  in 
sociological  literature  (e.g.  Blau,  1964:  253;    Wheeler,  1967:  19; 
Clausen,  1968:  135),  and  its  contextual  usage  here  owes  much  to  the  field 
theory  of  Lewin  (1967^.    Swift  (1965)  has  also^ suggested  that  from  the 
child's  point  of  view  socialization  (my  enculturation>  occurs  within  an 
environment  which  is  his  culture.    By  implication «' the  environment  contains 
three  aspects  -  patterns  of  action,^  a  normative^fcystem  and  physical  arti- 
facts.   The  assumption  is  that  all  three  are  likely  to  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  ways  in  which  the  personality  and  intellect  of  the  individual 
develops'   (Swift,  1965:  342).    A  matrix  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.1. 

The  child's  enculturation  occurs  both  independently  of,  and  in 
conjunction  with,  representatives  of  the  culture  he  encounters  in  an  . 
enculturation  matrix.    They  are  the  'source  of  its  'shared  symbols  and 
definitions'   (ibid.,  p.  343).    They  consciously  mediate  tl\e  elements  of  the 
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tradition  that  they  val^ue  through  the  shared  .symbol  system,  or  unconsciously 
act  as  role  models  for  the  child.    In  the  former  case,  both  spoken  and  written 
language  Is  of -^paramount  importance  in  the  enculturation  process.  'The 
speech  structure  mastered  by  the  child  becomes  the  Ijasi^tructure  of  his 
thinking Thought  development  is  determined  by  language,  i.e.,  by  the 
linguistic  tools  of  thought  and  by  the  socio-cultural  experience  of  the 
child  ...  The  child's  intellectual  growth  is  contingent  on  his  mastering  the 
social  means  of  thought,  that  id,  language'  (Vygptsky,  1962:  51).    In  the 
latter  case,  paralinguistic  means  of  communication  such  as  'gestures,  body- 
oirientations ,  postures,  facial  "expressions,  eye-contacts,  manipulation  of 
proximity  and  physical  contacts'  (Laver  &  Hutcheson,  1972:  13),  also  Convey 
meaning.  . 

*  The  child  ^lao  obtains  percepts ' from  inanimate^  man-made  components 

of  an  ^culturation  matrix,  such  as  the  'spatial  arrangement  of  the  landscape, 

or  thjS  style,  .construction  and  orientation  of  buildings.    These  can  reflect 

'  important  traditional  values,  especially  th^B  relating  to  the  cosmological 

beliefs  of  the  gtoiap.    The  spatial  layout  of  some  Hutterite  communities,  for 

instance,  is  deslg^ed  to  provide  a  'pure  and  holy  cosmos'   (Laatsch,  1971: 

355) .    The  natural  environment  itself  can  have  important  influences  on  the 

development,  inter  alia,  of  the  child's  visual  perception  as  Segall, 

Campbell,  and  Herskovits  have  demonstrated  empirically  (1^6).    A  child  is 

also  affected  by  the  social  constructions  held  by  members 'of  his  group  about 

the  enviroTunent  as  Kates  has  suggested  (1^70:  648): 

There  is  an  environment  in  the  minds  of  men.    It  en- 
compkss^s  the.  environment  of  sun  and  rain,  bricks  and  mortar, 
people  and  things.;   For  the  human  concerned  it  is  no  less 
real  than  the ^external  ambience  despite  its  existence  solely 
in  the  form  of  perceptions,  cognitions,  attitudes,  beliefs  > 
and  behaviour.     It^- is  the  environment  which  men  both  respond 
to  and  seek  to  fashi^. 

5G  .  ^ 
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Interaction  w^h  an  enculturatlon  matrix  Is  reciprocal.    That  Is, 
the  child  both  receives  percepts  from  It,  and  provides  feedback  Into  the 
matrix  which  plays  a  part,  however  minor,  In  modifying  It^    An  enculturatlon 
matrix  Is  thus  never  static,  but  evolves  over  time.    However,  It  Is  suffl- 
clently  stable  In  the  vast  majority  tf  cases  to  enable  the  child  to  develop 
a  view  of  his  self.  I.e.  a  self  concept,  that  is  specific  to  the  components 
and  processes  of  the  matrix.    As  George  Mead  has.  pointed  out  (1964:  42) 
'A  self  can  only  arise  where  there  is  a  social  process  within  which  this 
self  has  had  its  Initiation.    It  arises  within  that  process  . 

Interaction  with  a  matrix  enables  the  child  to^fpfm  a  'cognitive 
map'   (Clausen,  1968:  141)  of  his  social  group,  which"^ becomes  for  him  a  vital 
^rame  of  self-reference.    He  identifies  himself  in  relation  to  significant 
others  in  his  group,  their  language,  their  knowledge  and  its  system  of 
logic.    Perceptions  of  the  environment  or  habitat,  its  territorial  limits 
^nd  geographical  features,  are  also  incorporated  into  the  cognitive  map. 
It  enables  the  child  to  cope  with  the  life  situations  he  shares  with  other 

members  of  his  group. 

The  enculturatlon  matrices,  I  suggest,  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
child's  development.    The  longitudinal  process  Involved  is  'the  culture  of 
the  human  being  -  where  culture  is  used  as  a  verb'  -(Spindler,  1963:  58). 
^;3..,^sxt^^  of  matrices  from  the  moment  of  birth  ^the  child  cannot 

but  look,  listen,  learn  and  communicate  with  others  on  <J:helr  terms.  He 
gathers  knowledge,  and  understa^  what  things  mean,  also  on  their  terms. 
He  cannot  abrogate  his  culture  and^radltlon  to  any  great  extent  as  he  is 
himself  a  product  of  them,  and  to  do  so  would  need  a  detached  perspective  of 
his  own  .culture,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
contrasting  cultures.     Despite  some  elements  in  the  process  which* are 
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problematical  and  allow  the  child  to  ijanipulate  a  matrix,  the  enculturation 
proces%  is  sufficiently  compelling  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  the 
enoulttiration  imperative. 

(d)    The  problematical  nature  of  enculturation 

*^The  child  receives  and  manipulates  percepts  from  the  enculturation 
matrices  he  encounters  over  a  period  of  time..    We  can  distinguish  two  major 
phases  in  this  longitudinal  process,  which  correspond  to  Berger  and 
Luckmann's  (1971:  149-166)  primary  and  secondary  socialization.    These  are 
the  stages  of  informal  and  formal  enculturation.    Like  primary  socialization 
(ibid.,  p.  154),  the  former  presents  relatively  few  problems: 

The  child  does  not  internalize  the  world  of  his 
significant  others  as  one  ^  many  possible  worlds.  He 
internalizes  it  as  the  world,  the  only  existent  and 
only  conceivable  world,  the  world  tout  oourt.     It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  world  internalized  in  primary 
socialization  is  so  much  more  firmly  entrenched  in 
consciousness  than  worlds  internalized  in  secondary 
socializations .  ( 
However,  the  following  stage  of  formal  enculturation  can  be  more 
problematical.    Firstly  the  process  takes  place  in  enculturation  matrices, 

such  as  schools  or  institutions  of  learning,  where  the  child  is  exposed  to 

f 

the  .dictates  of  cultural  agents  and  authority  figures,  who  did  not  feature 
in  his  informal  enculturation,  which  took  place  mainly  in  a  matrix 
comprising  the  home  and  immediate  neighbourhood.    From  such  figures  he 
may  learn  knowledge  about  other  matrices  which  conflicts  with  that  of  his 
own  'spatial  and  temporal  grid  ...  manifesting  as  it  does  the  symbolic 
structure  of  the* society  which  has  encompassed  [it]'   (Dumont  &  Wax, 
1969:  219).    The  formal  enculturation  agents  may  themselves  be  at  odds 
with  each  other  over  what  knowledge  the  childs^hould  be  presented  with. 
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The  very  knowledge  Itself  and  ±%b  logic  may  vary  from  matrix  to  matrix 
as  Keddie  has  implied  (1973:  17-19). 

Inherent  contradictions  can  arise  from  the  diff^ent  worlds 
internalized  by  the  types  of  children  within  a  formal  enculturation  matrix. 
Even  within  a  homogeneous  society,  their  informal  enculturation  experiences 
will;  have  provided  differential  access  to  its  bodies  of  knowledge,  so  that 
each  child  will  have  a  subtly  different  construction  of  reality  from  his 
peers.    Where  the  society  is  a  multl-c\}ltural  one,  on  the  other  hand,^hls 
problem  is  exacerbated.    Children  may  then  have  had  differential  access  to 
quite  disparate  bodies  of  knowledge  and  their  logics,  together  with  the 
symbolic  language  and  para-linguistic  systems  by  which  they  are  communicated. 
So  strong  is  the  enculturation  imperative  of  the  Informal  stage  that  formal 
enculturation  matrices  can.  become  places  where  hetero-^cultural  encounters 
occur.    Each  child  strives  to  construct 'an  adequate  world  view  from  percepts 
fro^an  *alien'  enculturation  m^atrix,  whilst  constrained  by  his  own  subject- 
ive  culture  -  !the  characteristic  way  in  which  a  cultural  group  perceivea 
^nd  responds  to  its  social  environment*   (Fiedler  et  atf  1971:  96).    At  the 
same  time  he  endeavours  to  cope  with  the  subjective  cultures  of  others  in 
the  matrix. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  problems  of  'internal'  and  'external' 
boundaries  to  behaviour  become  crucial.    Because  boundaries  are  socio- 
cultural  constructs  in  people's  minds  and  not  somewhere out  ther^*  as 
objective  realities,  uncertainty  will  thus  exist  in  a  hetero-cultural 
group  as  to  what  'good'  membership  entails.    Similarly,  knowledge  about 
others  will  be  subject  not  only  to  ethnocentric  biases  defeply  embedded  at 
the  stage  of  informal  enculturation,  but  may  even  be  reinforced  by  face-to- 
face  encounters  at  the  formal  stage.    Lacking  adequate  typif ications  to  guide 
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interaction,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  shared  means  of  connminicatic^,  'real' 
knowledge  becomes  a  chimera,  and  the  problem  of  defining  internal  and 
external  boundaries  exacerbated  (Holzner  1972:  55  ff,). 

The  'malleable'  nature  of  tradition  presents  problems,  especially 
in  situations  where  more  than  one  tradition  is  presented  to  the  child.  He 
may  then  be' compelled  to  choose  either  between  one  or  the  other,  or  to 
sele^ct  parts  of  each  tradition  and  reject  the  remainder.    His  'range  for 
praxis\^  i.e.  the  scope  for  objectifying  himself  tlirough  his  own  actions 
and  products  (Edgar,  1974:  672)  becomes  correspondingly  limited.    He  is 
^Iso  faced  with  conflicting  emotional  attachments:   'foci  of  commitments^ 
around  which  the  known  world  is  organized  and  Information  availability  is 
restricted'   (ibid.,  p.  673;    ^olzner,  1972:  88).    The  implications  of  such 
a  situation  for  the  analysis  of  schooling  in  pluralist  societies  are  obvious. 
(2)     School  as  a  formal  enculturation  matrix 

As  implied  in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  a  school  can  be  concep- 
tualized as  a  formal  enculturl\ion  matrix.     It  has  a  recognized  man-made 
environment  with  components  which  will  reflect  something  of  the  traditions 
and  values  of  the  socio-cultural  group  supporting  the  school.     Teachers  are 
enculturation  agents  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  group'' s  valued  knowledge.  At 
b^st,  they  may  be  permitted,  and  enlightened  enough,  to  aeeiet  the  child 
in  his  construction  of  cultural  reality  by  offering  an  assortment  of  knowledge 
in  a  variety  of  teaching-learning  situations.    At  worst,  the  agents  may  be 
constrained  in  what  they  can  offer,  and  will  insist  on  teaching  knowledge 
derived  from  a. 'reified  curriculum  ...  conceived  of  only  as  historically 
located,  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  historical  occasions  in  which  what  is 
relevant  knowledge  has  evolved  and  been  incorporated  into  the  "curriXlum"' 
(Keddie,  1973:  16-17).     Such  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  taught  didactically 
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under  condi|:lons  which  permit  of  little,  If  any,  alternative  choice.^ 
Assisting  teachers  are  other  agents,  with  varying  powers  of  coercion  and 
control  ovet  'internal'  tfoundarles  and  the  prevention  of  deviance. 

A  chlid  pursues  a  pathway  through  the  formal  matrix  In  a  cyclical 

\ 

manner.    Each  cycle  starts  with  his  entry  Into  a  Grade  or  Form,  and  normally 
terminates  when  he^leaves  It  for  another  Grade  at  the  end  of  each  academic 
year.    Such  transitions  are  points  of  temporal  and  Spatial  discontinuity, 
occasionally  marked  by  ritee  de  passage^  such  as  formal  welcoming  ceremonies 
from  a  new  teacher,  or  'break-rup  parties'  at  the  end  of  the  year.     In  each 
Grade,  a  different  set  of  enculturatlon  agents,  norms,  and  behaviours  will 
be  encountered.    As  Grades  are  Visually  hierarchical,  a  child's  process 
through  the  matrix  Involves  ,ant;lclpatory  socialization  (Merton  &  Kltt,  1950) 
In  the  sociological  sense  of  learning  the ^appropriate  role  behaviours, 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  entering  the  next  Grade  In  the  sequence 
and,  finally,  for  the  assumption  of  a  particular  status-role  In  the  society 
he  .will  enter  on  leaving  the  matrix.    This  last  transition  Is  usually  a  major 
point  of  discontinuity  for  the  child,  and  can  Involve  appropriate  vitee-de- 
passage  such  as  Speech  Night  valedictions  or  matriculation  ' farewell  dinners'. 
Student  rags  are  unofficial  rituals  which  mark  the  discontinuity. 

Parallel  with,  and  to  some  extent  over-lapping,  the  Grade  system 
are  other  groupings  to  which  chlldrei;i  belong.    These  are  more  Informal,  and 
are  often  of  an  ad  hoc  nature,  but  form  part  of  the  matrix.    They  are  con- 
cerned with  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  sporting  fixtures,  educa- 
tional visits,  or  merely  peer  group  comings  and  goings.    All  these  can  also 
be  cyclical,  but  are  usually  less  regular  and  can  occur  In  phases,  con- 
trolled by  such  aspects  as  climatic  conditions  (for  sport),  events  In  the 
wider  society  (for  excursions),  or  mere  whim.     Groupings  for  children's 

1    An  excellent  example  of  such  a  situation  Is  Hostetler's  description  of 
socialization  In  Old  Order  Amlsh  and  Hutterlte  communities  (Hostetler,  ^ 
1970).    See  also  Hostetler  and  Huntington  (1971)'. 
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games  seem  to  vary  according  to  the  season.    A  game  becomes  poputlar  almost 
overnight,  runs  Its  course  and  Is 'replaced  by  another  almost  In  a  form  of 
ritual  sequence  hallowed  by  tra^dltlon. 

(3)    The  sallency  of  value  orlentatlon3  In  the  transmission  of  tradition 

r 

(a)    The  relationship  between  value  orientations  and  tradition 

The  normative  element  of  values  and  tradition  noted  above  Implies 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  cultural  heritage  are  selected  out,  and  are  ^ 
deemed  worthy  of  retention  and  transmission,  while  others  are  Ignored,  or 
are  allowed  to  degenerate  and  become  lost.    The  persistence-  of  traditions 
and  the  conservation  of  much  knowledge  seem  to  suggest  that  a  soclo-cultural 
group's  tradition-maintaining  mechanism  Is  programmed  , by  certain  'core 
meanings'  or  an  over-arching  'world  view'  to  which  can  be  given  the  name 
value  orientations.  -  According  to  Kliickhohn  (1951:  409),  they  are  'those 
value  notions  which  are  (a)    general,  (b)    organized,  and  (c)  Include 
definite  existential  judgements.    A  value-orlentatlon  Is  a  set  of  linked 
propositions  embracing  both  value  and  existential  elements'.  Honlgmann 
(1967:  78)  suggests  that  value  orientations  are  'broad-gauge  propositions 
concerning  what  people  feel  positively  about:     they  Influence  both  the  means 
and  ends  of  stri^vlng'. 

Having  an  organized,  definite  character ,  especially  when  set  down 
formally  as  propositions,  value  orientations  can  be  readily  Identified  for 
fleldwork  purposes,  and  a  number  of  educational  studies  have  employed 
typologies  of  value  orientations  (e.g.  Dahlke,  1958;    Strodtbeck,  1958; 
Watts,  1970).    Much  of  the  impetus  for  these  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
by  now  classic  Rimrock  study  of  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961).    Based  on 
this,  together  with  modifications  suggested  by  Thompson  and  Hostetler 
(1970),  five  categories  of  value  orientations  can  be  conceptualized. Y 
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A  sixth  category  seems  warranted  by  the  growing  body  of  research  concerning 
the  environmental  perceptions  shared  by  members  of  a  culture  (e.g, 
Lowenthal  &  Prince,  1965;    English,  1968;     Saarinen,  1969).    Their  com- 
bined vdlues  and  emotional  attitudes  toward  the  environment  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  components  constitute  the  system's  'ethnogeography ' 
(Knight,  1971:  45-51).    Following  Richards  (1970^  17),  it  seems  appropriate 
to  regard  this  as  a  value  orientation. 

(b)    The  systematization  of  value  orientations 

The  core  meanings  of  a  socio-cultural  group  can  be  systematized 
in  a  typology  of  value  orientations,  which  consists  of  six  categories.  No 
category  is  weighted  in  respect  of  any  other  category.    However,  as  arranged 
below,  it  is  apparent  that  the  typology  is  hierarchical.    Each  successive 
category  is  subsumed  in  the  previous  ones. 

A  TYPOLOGY  OF  VALUE  ORIENTATIONS 


if™€ 


1.    The  origins,  nature,  and  super-nature  of^ne  universe;  its 

power  sources  and  man's  relations  to  them  -  ^ 

Man-universe  orientation 
2'.-    The  relation  of  man  to  nature  and  its  biotiq  resources  - 
:        Man-nature  orientation 
^.     The  nature  of  community  and  the  preferences  and  objectives 

associated  with  its  basic  institutions  and  patterns  of 

social  relationships 

Man-Qormunity  orientation 
4.     Preferred  forms  of  activity  and  achievement  - 

Man-activity  orientation 
\.     Conceptions  of  time;     the  allocation  of  time  to  activities" - 

Man-activity  orientation  * 
6.    The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  cultural  landscape  - 

Man-habitat  orientation  ^ 
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(c)    The  place  of  values  and  traditions  in  a  school 

A  school  functions  to  communicate  to  its  pupils, something  of  the 
tradition  of  the  socio-cultural  group  or  groups  it  serves.    From  this 
perspective,  the  working  arrangen\pnt8  and  timetabling  (social  organization), 
structure,  beliefs,  ideas ' and , norms  of  the  school  can  be  seen  as  the 
•social  organization  of  tradition'  (Rfidfield,  1956:  58):    the  past  encap- 
sulated in  the  present.     Tradition  also  plays  a  major  part  in  determining 
the  body  of  knowledge  or  curriculum  the  school  transmits,  as  Wheeler  notes 
(1967:  13): 

In  any  society  where  there  is  a  long  tradition  of 
formal  school,  the  curriculum  at  all  stages  is  closely 
related  to  and  derives  from  the  cultural  past.  The 
purposes,  whether  stated  or  Implicit,  will  reflect  the 
univers/als  present  in  the  cultural  core,  wKile  the 
subject-matter  will  be  that  which  is  believed  to 
encompass,  the  most  valuable  knowledge  and  skills  and 
^    the  significant  ideds  and  value?  of  the  society. 

It  is  n|ecessary. however,  to  guard , ^gainst  taking  an  over-simplistic 
view  of  a  school  as  the  mediator  of  consensual  values.     Shipman  (1968:  25,  . 
33-34)  has  pointed  out  that  differing  values  of  the  wider  society  outside 
the  school  impose  limits  within  which  it  must  learn  to  work.    Even  within 
the  school  there  is  unlikely  to  be  one  common  set  of  values  shared  by  staff 
and  pupils:     'Not  only  does  each  class  and  group  within  the  classes  develop 
Its  own  values,  but  ther^  is  a  division  between  the  official  values  and 
those  held  informally'.. 

Such  a  view  does  not  appear  to  be  shared  by  Musgrave  however 
(1965:  224).    As  part  of  the  image  of  the  ideal  school,  he  sees  one  of  its 
functions  as  the  transmission  of  'a  definite  set  of  values'.    The  difference 
between  the  two  points  of  view  may  stem  from^the  fact  that  while  Shipman  is 
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referring  to  values  in  the  normative  sense  as  determining  *what  is  seen  as 
right  and  wrong*   (op.  cit.,  ir.  27),  Musgrave  is  referring  to  the  system  of 
basic  or  'master  values*  which  are  referred  to  in  this  study  as  value 
^'orientations.    There  could  well  be  more  consensus  over  these  on  the  part 
of  the  school,  its  members,  and  the  outside  society,  than  over  the  lower- 
powered,  normative  values  apparently  referred  to  by  Shipman. 

A  fundamental  assumption  for  the  purposes  of  this  thesis  is  that 
a  religious  school  subscribes  to  a  formal  charter  or  codified  corpus  of 
sacred  literature.    This  is  amenable  to  charter  analysis  using  .the  value 
orientation  typology^  which  establishes  the  values  that  are  conceptually 
at  the  foundation  of  the  school's  Social  organization  of  tradition.  They 
constitute  a  Mesign  for  living*  which  those  attending  the  school  ought 
to  follow.    The  degree  to  which  they  do  will  depend  on  the  consistency  with 
which  the  values  guide  belief  and  actions,  and  are  not  influenced  by  extra- 
neous values  from  outside  the  school  matriit.    Where  it  is  isolated  from  the 
wider  society  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  values  can  be  maintained,  and 
children's  reality  construction  is  then  relatively  unproblematical.  Encult- 
uratlon  in  the  Hutterite  community  described  by  Hostetler  (1970)  and 
Hostetler  and  Huntingdon  (1971)  is  an  example  of  this  situation. 

However,  it  must  be  regarded  as  comparatively  rare  in  modern 
industrial  societies,  and  the  more  common  case  is  a  school  which  is 
committed  to  a  design  for  living  and,  a  set  of  values  which*  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  wider  society.     The  Independent  religious  schools,  ethnic 
schools  supported  by  immigrant  groups,  and  schools  associated  with  the 
Catholic  education  sys^tem  are  examples  in  Australia.    The  pupils  who  attend 
them  may  be  successful  in  constructing  adequate  ' tacit  theories  of  the 
world'  without  strain.    However,  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  where  the  values 
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of  the  school  are  not?  congruent  with  those  of  the  wider  society,  this  will 
not  be  the  case,  and  evidence  of  strain  can  be  identified  and  its  causes 
isolated. 

The  study  of  an  Orthodox  Jewish  Day  Schoo-l  that  follows  is  an 
inter-disciplinary  investigation  of  a  situation  where  a  formal  enculturation ^ 
matrix  (the  school)  is  validated  by  two  se^ts  of  value  orientations.  The 
first  is  highly  articulated,  and       derived  from  the  corpus  of  Orthodox  ^ 
Judaism.    The  second  is  more  diffuse,  and  is  derived  from  traditional 
ideas  about  academic  education  in  Victoria,    The  school  endeavours  to 
prepare  boys  for  their  roles  in  an  advanced.  Western,  industrial  society* 
Two  different  world  views  are  accessible  to  the  boys,  and  influence  their  • 
constructions,  of  reality.    The  theoretical  analysis  ^of  their  successes  and 
failures  in  such  a  task  may  establish  a  general  theory  with  some  predictive 
value  and  application  to  comparable  school  situations. 

*  * 

(4)  Summary 

Through  an  enculturation  model  of  formal  schooling  a  number  of 
key  elements  have  been  identified  that  can  be  assumed  to  provide  experiei^ 
tlal  'raw  material'  with  which  pupils  can  interact,  and  thereby  construct 
cultural  reality.    Traditions  and  value  orientations  can  be  thought  of  as 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  conditions  for  the  presencu5<of  other  elements 
in  the  matrix.    They  are  tausal  to  the  extent  that  they  derive  from  the  past 
but  give  direction  to  the  present  and  Mture  of  processes  in  the  matrix. 
The  following  chapters  trace  the  historical  origins  and  nature  of  the 
traditions  and  value  orientations  validating  the  social  organization  of 
tradition  in  the  Orthodox  Jewish  Day  School  selected  for  the  subject  of  this 
study • 
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CHAPTER  3 

THE  HISTORICAL  ORIGINS  OF  TWO  TRADITIONS 

(1)    The  two  traditions  Inherited  by  the  school 

Lubavltcher  School  Is  heir  to  two  traditions.    The  first  both  In 
order  of  time  ^nd  priority  given  to  It  In  the  life  of  the  school  Is  the 
Great  Tradition  of  Orthodox  Judaism.     In  Its  pure, form  this  had  Its  origins 
In  Biblical  times,  and  Is  'a  body  of  religious  beliefs  atld  practices  which 
guided  every  facet  of  society,  provided •guidance  for  every  experience  In 
life  and  completely  united  Its  adherents  In  a  "moral  community"' 
(Meddlng,  1968:  11).    The  Great Jradltlon  was  established  then,  and  has 
been  augmented  progressively  over  the  centuries  since,  by  eminent  literati  - 
those  responsible  for  fostering  and  maintaining  a  great  tradition  (Singer, 
1960:  107).    0£  central  Importance  In  the  history  of  the  school  have  been 
those  literati  who  are , adherents  of  the  Lubavltcher  Movement.^  This  Is  a 
branch  of  Judaism  rather  than  a  sect,  with  Its  headquarters  dn  New  York. 
Alternatively  known  as  the  Chabad  tradition,^  it  Is  the  foremost  among  a 
number  of  groups  fostering  Chassldlsm,  a  pietist  movement  which  originated 
among  Jews  In  Eastern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  . 

Second  In  both  time  and  priority  given  to  It  at  the  school  Is  an 

Academlc  Tradition  of  basically  non-vocational  education.     Its  more 

classical  precursor  was  originally  fostered  In  English  and  Scottish 

^    Lubavltcher  -  after  the  town  of  Lubavltch  In  Lithuania,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  movement  for  102  years  prior  to  Its  dispersal  under 
Russian  persecutions. 

2  Chabad  -  an  acrostic  for  c^zochma  (Wisdom  or  Concept)  itna  (Understanding) 
and  daas  (Knowledge  -  concentration,  depth  of  carrying  the  Idea  to  Its 
conclusion);    Rabbi  Joseph  I-  Schneersohn  -  On  Learning  Chaeaidue,  p. 7. 

3  The  spelling  adopted  for  Chassldlsm  follows  that  used  In  publications 
from  the  Lubavltcher  headquarters  In  New  York.  Alternative  spellings 
are  encountered  In  the  literature  -  Has(s)ldlsm,  Chasldlsm. 

C.E.      Common  Era. 
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universities,  public  and  endowed  grammar  schools,  and  exported  from  the 
latter  during  the  foundation  period  of  Australian  education  (French,  1959; 
34).    Despite  a  subsequent  dilution  of  the  classical  content.  Its  literati 
have  been  eminent  professors,  schoolmasters  and  headmasters*    Some  of  the 
latter  have  modelled  their  scholastic  approach  on  that  of  Dr  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby  from  whom  the  term  'Arnold  tradition'  has  been  derived,  influencing 
much  of  the  teaching  and  learning  in  many  Independent  and  some  State  or 
government  schools . 

In  Victoria,  the  Academic  Tradition  is  still  very  closely 
associated  with  the  unjWtsities,  although  some  reduction  in  academic 
rigour  has  taken  place,  especially  in  the  post-Second  World  War  period. 
The  organization  wi^h  statutory^  authority  to  speak  for  many  of  the  literati 
associated  with  this  tradition  is  the  Victorian  Universities  and  Schools 
Examinations  Board  (V.U.S.E.B.)  with  headquarters  in  Melbourne.    It  is 
pertinent  to^ comment  that  the  priority  given  to  universities  over  schools 
in  the  title  is  neither  fortuitous*  nbr  confined  to  the  name  only. 
(2)    The  origins  of  the  Lubavitcher  Movement 
(a)    The  beginnings  of  Chassidism 

Tradition  has  it  that  Chassidism  was  founded  by  Rabbi  Israel 
Baal  Shem  Tov  (the  BeSflT)  born  in  O^p,  a  small  town,  on  th6  borders  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia  (Rabinowic^ 1960:  23).*+    Followers  of  the  movement 
were  tetmed  the  Chassidim  (sing.  Chassid)  or'PiouS  Ones'.    The  word  has 
ancient  origins,  occurring  in  much  earlier  Biblical  literature  about  the 
time  of  the  Hasmonedn  political  revolt  in  the  second  century  B.C.E.    So  it 
is  related,  this  incurred  the  condemnation  of  some  Haeidim  (Pious  Ones) 
whose  motives  were  purely,  religious  (Epstein,  1959:  92). 
^    Baal  Shem  Tov  (Heb.)     'Master  of  the  Good  Name',  abbreviated  to  BeSHT. 
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The  adoption  of  the  term  for  the  latfer  movement  stressed  the  key- 
note of  the  Baal  Shem's  teachings:    zeal,  prayerful  devotion^  and  humility 

to  God.     Chassidism  appealed 'strdhgly  to  the  feelings  and  emotions.  It 

*  « 

thus  developed  as  a  way  of  escape  for  a^'slmple,  ignorant  peasantry  suffer- 
irtg  from  the  despair  and  degradation  arising  out?  of  the  social  •and  economic* 
stagnation  following  the  savage  and  barbaric  Cossack  persecutions  under 
Chmielnicki  In  1(548  (ibid.,  pp.  270-71).    Such  simple  peasjantry  -  the 
Am-haaretzim  or  uneducated  men  (sing.  ^Am-hacxretz)  -  found  a  central  place 
in  the  Baal  Shem's  love  and  teachings.^    This  feature  of  Chassidism  -  love^ 
of  all  men,  no  matter  ho\^  much  they  have  erred  -  strfipes  the  scl^||||., 
ethical  quality  of  the  religjious  movement.. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Chassidism  was  due  as  much  to  its  appeal  to  the 
masses  as  to  the  * extraordinal^y  galaxy  of  saint-mystics,  veritable  human 
dynamos,  it  produced  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  -existence' 
(Epstein,  1959:  274-75).  These  added  to,  and  in  some  cases  amended,  the. 
o^:figinal  teachings  of  the  Baal'Sliem.    They  also  gave  rise  to  the  institution 
of  the  Zaddik,^  a  conaept  originated  by  Rabbi  Dbv  Baer,  the  Maggid  of ^      .  \ 

Meseritz,  who  was  the  BeSHTs  foremost  disciple  and  ultimately  his  ^ 

.7 

successor  (Appendix  4.1).  '  . 

^        "       Chassidism,  however,  aroused  intense  opposition  f rod  opponents  or 
Mitnagdim.^    'These  were  particularly  strong  in  Lithuania,  centring  on 
Vil^a,  where  lived  Rabbi   Elijah  ben  Solomon,  the  Vilna  Gaon,  a  fanatical' 


^    Am-haaretz  (Heb.)      *a  person  of  the  land*,  'peasant*;    often  used  in  a 
derogatory  sense  -  ' ighoramus' ,^  'boor*.  *  " 

^'   Zaddik  (Heb.)°     ''the  perfectly  righteous'. 

7    Maggid,  plur :  l^ggidim  <Heb..)      'preacher',  'speaker'. 

®    Mitnagdim  (Heb.y    . *  opponents* anti-Chassidism, 
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opponent  of  the  movement ' (Rabinqwlcz,  1960:  42).^    He  attacked  It  on  the  * 
grounds  that  It  diverged  from  the  strict  observance  of  all  rabbinical  laws 
and  regulations,  particularly  those  concerning  the  prescribed  hours  of 
worship  and  the  meticulous  reoJ.tal  of  prayers;    The  Chassidic  euphoria  in 
woifship  -  swaying,  dancing,  sighing  and  laughing  while  at  prayer  -  were 
abhorrent  to  him. 

The  Vilna  Gaon  excommunicated  the  Chassidim  on  the  night  following 
Yom  Kippur  (the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the  year  1796.    This  act  culminated  a 
'  period  of  intense  ^and  protracted  struggle  between  Mitnagdim  and  Chassidim. 
However,' this  opposition  did  little  to  check  the  growth  of  the  movement, 
although  as  Epstein  suggests  (1959:  281)  it  did  lead  Chassidim  to  reduce 
the  excesses  of  the  cult  of  the  ZadMk  and  to  'accord  to  the  knowledge  of 
Torah  its  proper  and  rightful  place.     In  this  way,  Chassidism,  without  los- 
ing any  of  its  peculiar  warmth  arid  enthusiasm,  became  one  of  the  major 
pillarfe  of  support  of  Rabbinism  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  its  finest 
and  richest  products'. 

(b)    Elements  of  Chassidic  ideology 

It  is  difficult  within  the  limited  space  of  a  few  paragraphs  to 
encompass  the  majo^r  elements  of  tHiassidic  Ideology  without  compressing 
greatly  and  being  highly  selective.     It  is  also  necessary  to  hedge  many 
statements  ground  with  qualifications  to  avoid  their  misinterpretation, 
particularly  where  the  reader^ is  more  familia/  with  Christian  usage  of 
certain  key  terminology.  ^ 

In  essence  Chassidism  represents  a  fusion  of  Kabbalah  and 
Rabbiniam.    The  former  is  the  body  of  Jewish  mystical  literature  dealing 
With  the  supernatural  world  with  which  man  is  linked.    Man  may  speculate 
about  th|^  nature,  of  the  spiritual  world,  including  the  Divinity, 

5    Gaon  (Heb.)       'Majesty',  ^Senius'.  Title  originally  given  to  th6  chief 
of  the  rabbinical  academy  in  Babylon.     Outstanding  scholar- 
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and  Its  relations  with  this  world,  though  not  In  the  Christian  sense  of 
eschatologlcal  speculation  about  the  other  world  to  come.     'The  end  of  the 
Law  Is  obedience*,  not  speculation.    However,  man  may  attempt  to  turn  suclf 
knowledge  to  practical  good  by  trying  to  tap  the  power  sources  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  achieve  'psychological  and  wonder-working  effects  in 
the  physical'  (Epstein,  1959:  223).    The  concept  of  the  Zoddik  owes  part 
pf  its  origin  to  these  twin  speculative  and  practical  elements  in  Jewish 
mysticism.    .One  of  its  further  characteristics,  noted  by  Epstein  (loc.  cit.), 
has  been  a  Messianic  tendency. 

Rabbinism  as  it  developed  in  the  Talmudic  Era  and  continued  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  a  necessary  balance  against 
any  excesses  in  Jewish  mystipism  and  rational  philosophy.  Rabbinism  Was 
concerned  to  'provide  clear  definitions  of  norms  of  action  for  every  new 
situation  and  circumstance,  and  thus  to  control  and  shape  the  existence  of 
the  individual  and  the  community  from  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  details 
to  th^'  wholly  external  and  secular'   (Epstein,  1959:  252). 

Both  sides  of  Judaism  are  encompassed  by  Rabbinism,  i.e.  Ealaohah^ 
ritual  and  legal,  Aggadah,  ethical,  in  the  writings  which  flowed  from  this  ^  . 
period.    Prominent  among  these  were  the  copraientaries  on  the  Talmud  and  Torah 
by  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  of  Troyes  (1040-1105)  known  more  commonly  as 
Rashi;^°4  the  Shulohan  AruoH  of  Joseph  Karo  first  printed  in  Venice  in  1565; 
and  codifications  of  Jewish  law  written  by  Moses  Maimonides  in  Cairo  ^i^^i^^S 
the  twelfth  century  C.E.,  and  quickly  spreading ^through  Jewry  to  substantially 
j^nfluence  subsequent  codifications  of  Jewish  law.    Rashi  in  particular  has 

been  very  influential  in  education  through  the  edition ^of  the  Bible  containing 

 ^  " 

Rashi  -  from  the  Hebrew  initials  i?abbi  Shelomo  Itzchaki. 
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his  coraiientary  -  a  prescribed  text  in  all  traditional  Jewish  schools,  includ- 
ing Lubavitcher  School. 

Chassidism  combined  the  legalistic  emphasis  of  Rabbinism  with  its 
own,  unique  interpretation  of  Kabbalistic  doctrine  concerning  the  Divine 
Omnipresence.    The  result  enabled  Chassidim  to  see  Gbd's  presence  in  every- 
thing, so  that  earthly  things  such  as  the  functions  and  appetites  of  the 
senses  became  elevatetj^  to  the  service  of  God.    This  was  allied  to  a  strong 
belief  in  the  power  of  prayer  as  the  ideal  means  of  communion  with  God. 
However,  the  prayer  is  recited  with  an  'exalted  joy  and  in  a  state  of 
ecstatic  fervour  Qiithldhabuth)  in  which  man  forgets  self  and  all  his 
surroundings  and  concentrates  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  union  with 

God'   (ibid.,  p.  272). 

The  Chassidic  life-style  derives  from  this  fusion  of  mystical 
reinterpretation  and  belief  In  prayer.     Strong  bodily  movements,  swaying, 
loud  chanting  and  dancing  at  times  were  used  to  induce  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
though  some  later  Chassidic  rabbis  frowned  upon  such  excesses,  and  held  that 
controlled  prayer  was  the  only  proper  way  of  communing  with  God.    A  certain 
euphoria  also  spread  to  the  elements  of  physical  living.    As  they  too  were 
a  means  of  serving  God,  they  should  be  carried  out  zestfully  but  in  modera- 
tion:    eating,  drinking  and  being  at  all  times  joyful,  avoiding  sadness  as 
much  as  pj^sible.     Allied  to  a  strong  social  ethic  stressing  love  of  man, 
in  sum  the  movement  set  out  'an  affirmative  philosophy  of  life  Which,  though 
warmly  emotional  and  intensely  mystical,  was  yet  highly  ethical,  and  rich 
In  the  joys  of  life'   (ibid.,  p.  274). 

(c)    The  leaders  and  literati  of  Chassidism 

The  mystical  element  in  Chassidism  was  the^basis  for  the  develop-, 
ment        Rabbi  Dov  Baer's  concept  of  Zaddik,  .'the  perf^tly  righteous  person'. 
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into  an  institution  which  became  one  of  the  movement's  most  distinctive 

features,  the"  'Zaddik  cult'   (ibid.,  p.  275).    The  ZaddiV  b  function  was  to 

concentrate  on' communion  with  G<?d  in  prayer  and  supplication  for  favours  In 

both  ev^yday  and  spiritual  matters  on  behalf  of  ordinary  men.  These 

) 

cannot  give  their  undivided  attention  to  such  a  lengthy  task  due  to  the 
distractions  of  making  a  living. 

Comparable  to  the  attraction  of  all  great  rabbis,  this  mediating 
function,  allied  to  the  mystical  and  charismatic  personality  of  the  Zaddik^ 
attracted  Chassldim  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  him  in  a  form  of  'court'. 
His  supernatural  pqwers  were  constantly  invoked,  and  merely  ^  be  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  mystic  was  held  to  confer  spiritual  benefits.  Many 
Zaddikim  were  credited  with  performing  miracles  ^wonders,  which  further 
enhanced  their  charisma,  and  the  Wundev  Rebbe^^  has  become  a  familiar 
figure  in  folk  literature  and  plays. 

The  Zaddik^ B  court  was  a  unique  communal  life  of  intense  devotion 
and  spiritual  fervour,  which  reached  its  peak  dunlng  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Festivals  and  Holy  Days  of  Judaism.    At  these  times  the  Zaddik  would  reach 
heights  of  exalted  worship  and  prayer  in  which  his  ecstatic  Chassidlm  would 
share.    They  would  join  the  Zaddik  at  a  meeting  (Y ±dd.  farbrev^en)  around  - 
the  communal  dining  table  and  hear  him  expound,  and  comment  on,  sacred 
texts.    They  would  also  sing  mystic  hymns,  Chassidic  chants  and  melodies 
after  him,  and  bask  in  his  spiritual  effulgence.     Such  'courts'  survive  to 
this  day,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  Chassidim  live,  in  the  form  of 

Rebbe  (Yidd.)     'teacher';     title  given  to  a  learned  man.    Usual  title 
of  a  Chassidic  leader,  coming  to  replace*  the  older  term  Zaddik. 
Wundev  Rebbe      'miracle-working'  rebbe. 

1^    See,  for  instance.  Tales  of  the  Hasidim,  (Buber,  1948);  and 
The  Dybbuk  -  a  traditional  Polish  play. 
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the  rebbe's  house  or  stiebel. 
(3)    The  genealogy  of  leaders  of  the  Lubavltcher  Movement 

Although  it  is  held  thfit  some  Zaddikim  did  not  need  to  possess 
-^intellectual  capacity  and  attainments    to  attract  adherents,  many  were  in  , 
fact  men  of  genius,  as  well  as  having  the  essential  charisma  which  drew 
Chassidim  to  them.    Both  qualities  were  combined  in  the  person  of 
Rabbi  Schneur  Zalman  ('The  Old  Rabbi')  of  Liadi  (1745-1812),  one  of  Dov  Baer's 
many  disciples,  and  the  'philosopher  of  Chassidism'  and  founder  of  Chabod. 

Chabad  lays  less  stress  on  the  emotional  tendency  of  Chassidism, 
which  was  a  feature  of  Dov  Baer's  cour|  at  Meseritz,  in  favour  of  an 
intellectual  approach  attaching  great  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
in  the  Rabbinic  tradition.    The  concept  of  the  £addik,  as  a  form  of  mediator 
between  man  and  God,  miracle  worker  and  charismatic  mystic,  is  replaced  by 
the  idea  o£  the  vebbe,  who  is  rejected  for  his  great  scholarship  and 

knowledge  of  Tovah. 

Many  features  of  Chassidism  are  retained  in  Chabad,  however: 
ecstatic  attitude  towards  prayer,  the  Chassidic  communal  life  centred  on  a 
venerated  rebbe,  Chassidic  songs  and  melodies  Which  are  of  great  importance 
in  Chabad,  and  include  a  wordless  melody  (Heb.  niggun)  ,  composed,  amotig 
other  songs,  by  Rabbi  Schneur  Zalman  himself.    Chabad,  like  much  of 
Chassidism,  is  firmly  based  on  Halaohah,  even  going  beyond  it  in  rigorous 
observance  of  ritual  and  ceremSnial.     One  feature  of  this  is  the  performance 
of  frequent  ablutions,  especially  before  prayers  and  meals. 

13    See,  for  instance,  Kranzler  (1961),  Poll  (1962),  Gutwirth  (1972). 
Stiebel  (Yidd.)     'a  little  house' ,  'conventicle'. 
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The  Chabad  dynasty  was  carried  on  by  Rabbi  Schneur  Zalman's 
successors •        In  the  sixth  generation  came  Rabbi  Joseph  Isaac  Schneersohn 
(1880-1950),  the  penultimate  Lubavitcher  Rebbe.^^    In  1920  he  accepted 
leadership  of  the  Chabad  hierarchy  on  the  death  of  his  father.  There 
followed  a  period  of  intense  activity  in  which  the  f oundation^of  yeehivoth^ 
or  rabbinical  academies,  to  spread  the  influence  of  Chqibad  was  a  major 
achievement,  •  As  a  result  of  his  steadfast  leadership  of  Russian  Jewry, 
in  the  face  of  government  persecution  and  secret  police  denunciation,  he 
was  imprisoned  several  times  and  finally  fled  to  Riga  in  Latvia.  After 
moving  to  several  other  centres,  he  transferred  to  America  in  1940. 

In  the  ten  years^th^  followed,  the  Rabbi  again  engaged  in 
unremitting  activity^  to  spread  CtM^adi  '  foundatW  of  a  publishing  company 
(Keho£  Publication  So'^iety)  ,  a  libra^,  and  axiumkrer  of  societies  associaterf^^  ^ 
with  Jewish  literature^  and  music.    A  major  achievement  was  to  found  the 
United  Lubavitcher  Yesnivoth  Tomohe  -  Tmimim  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  and 
a  central  organization  for  Jewish  education  -  Merkos  L^-Inyonei  Chinuah. 
Networks  of  educational  institutions  were  established  in  North  Africa  and 
in  Israel.    A  school  was  established  in  Melbourne,  Australia  (Mindel, 
1956:  xi). 

The  present  leader  of  Chabad  Chassidism  is  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson  the  son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Isaac,  whose  'court'  is 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.    Under  his  direction,  the  Lubavitcher |Movement,  as 
it  is  now  generally  known,  has  become  'one  of  the  most  intense  religious 

See  Appendix 4. 1  for  a  genealogy  of  the  heads  of  Chabad. 

Chassidic  leaders  are  commonly  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  town 
where  they  establish  courts  -  thus  the  'Gerer  Rabbi'   (Rabbi  of  Ger) , 
'Lubavitcher  Rabbi'   (Rabbi  of  Lubavitch).  * 
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brotherhoods  in  the  modern  world'   (Epstein,  1959:  281).    Highly  organized 
on  modern  lines,  with  its  own  publishing  facilities,  it  supports  a  growing 

4 

network  of  schools,  and  trains  'missionary-minded  mystics'.    As  a  form  of 
'gutreach  technique'  these  are  sent  around  America  and  to  Jewish  conpiunities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  encourage  young  Jews  to  return  to  religious 
life  and  practice. 

The  Lubavitcher  Rebbe  is  still  able  to  attract  to  him  a  following 
of  devoted  Chassidim.    In  March  1970  he  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary 

of  his  leadership  of  the  Movement  at  the  Lubavitcher  Centre  and  headquarters. 

17 

Over  7000  people  attended  including  representative  Jews  of  all  continents. 

The  Rebbe 's  address  lasted  six  hours,  and  during  brief  intermissions  the 

^       '  •  •     1 8  * 

assembled' Chassidim  and  guests  sang  mggumm. 

(4)     Origins  and  foundation  of  the  school 

The  origins  of  the  Lubavitcher  Movement  in  Australia  can  be  traced 
to  a  patriarchal  head  of  a  large  family  who  established  a  farm  in  the 
Shepparton  district  of  Victoria  in  the  mid-1920's.    His  sons  became 
influential  members  of  the  Lubavitcher-  and  other  Orthodox  congregations  in 
Melbourne.     One  has  been  President  of  the  School  Council  for  a  number  of 
years . 

Following  the  pattern  which  established  the  movement  in  America 
after  the  Second  World  War,  the  father  was  instrumental  in  assisting  with 
the  rescue  of  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  among  whom  were  two  Lubavitxher 
rabbis.    These  were  helped  to  settle  in  Melbourne  along  with  others  gradually 

In  1970  some  75  two-member  teams  of  teenage  boys,  volunteers  from  , 
students  at  the  rabbinial  seminary,  toured  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  (The  Auetralian  Jewish  News,  February  13,  1970). 

The  Auetralian  Jewish  Nevs^  March  6,  1970. 

Niggun,  plur.  niggunim  (Heb.)      'Melody',  'tune'. 
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attracted  to  the  area.    One  of  the  rabbis,  later  to  become  the  Director  of 
the  R£rt)binical  College  or  Yeehivah  Gedolahy  took  one  or  two  pupils  in  a 
small  house  in  an  inner  suburb  of  Melbourne  as  is  the  Orthodox  tradition. 

w 

Gradually  a  small  group  of  teachers  got  together  there  to  establish  a 
formal  Jewish  school.    This  transferred  to  a  private  house  on  the  present 
site  of  the  school  where  primary  Grades  only  were  taught.    These  gradually 
expanded,  although  in  the  late  1950' s  the  size  of  the  school  only  took  in 
Grades  1-4, 

In  this  instance,  the  school  was  not  set  up  at  the  direct 
instiga^tion  of  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe  but  gradually  grew  up  around  a  group 
of  Lubavitcher  adherents.    The  school  presented  its  first  matriculation 
students  in  1965  -  an  accepted  sign  of  a  school's  'arrival'  on  the  education 
scene.    The  Australian  Rabbinical  College  was  founded  in  1967  around  a 
nucleus  of  the  first  six  American  Rabbinical  students  sent  by  the  Lubavitcher 
Rebbe. 

The  Rabbinical  College  attracts  post-matriculation  students,  who 
wish  to  advance  their  Jewish  studies.     Some  choose  to  study  there  for  a 
year  or  two  before  proceeding  to  university  in  some  cases,  or  into  outside 
occupations.         A  small  number  study  fits  the  basis  for  further  training  in 
the  Rabbinical  College  as  a  prerequisite  of '  becoming  rabbis. 
(5)     The  Academic  Tradition  i 
(a)     Roots  of  the  tradition  -  the  early  schools 

By  becoming  established  at  the  time  it  did,  the  school  inevitably 
inherited  a  version  of  the  Academic  Tradition  that  characterizes  much  of 
the  teaching  in  most  Independent  (Private)  schools  and  a  proportion  of 
State  high  schools  in  Victoria.     The  immediate  roots  of  thiff  tradition  are 
far  less  ancient  than  those  of  the  Great  Tradition.    In  the  case  of  Australia, 
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they  stretch  no  -farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  this  period,  early  private  schoor^ducatlon  was  largely  classical 
In  content  based  on  the  Intellectual  disciplines  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
Mathematics. 

The  following  thirty  years  saw  a  sustained  challenge  to  classical 
studies,  through  the  Introduction  Into  Independent  schools  of  such  'modern* 
8ubjeq.t8  as  English  and  French,  particularly  In  the  short-lived  phase  of 
corporate  secondary  school  education  which  occurred  during  the  early  1830' s. 
This  was  Inaugurated  by  Scottish  headmasters  and  teachers,  and  modelled  on 
the  public  academies  and  city  high  schools  of  Scotland..    By  1840,  'a 
decidedly  middle-class  type  of  currlculian  had  developed  In  which  the 
humanities  were  but  one  group  of  studies  among  several,  and  were  themselves 
as  much  "modem"  as  classical'   (French,  1959:  36),    Despite  this  however, 
the  curriculum  was  still  basically  academic  In  the  sense  of  not  offering 
vocational  subjects. 

The  following  phase  of  developments  In  the  State  school  systems 
established  between  1872  and  1893  might  have  been  expected  to  liberalize 
studies  even  further •     In  the  outcome,  however,  this  proved  not  to  be  the 
case.     Supposedly,  these  systems,  existing  alongside  non-State,  denomina- 
tional and  Independent  schools,   'were  self-contained,  efficient,  utilitarian 
and  authoritjLT^n' .    In  practice,  however,  'efficiency  was  measured  by 
attendance  and  strict  observance  of  prescribed  courses  of  study.  Attainment 
was  measured  by  public  examinations'   (Encel,  1970:  415).    Wh^n  this  dual 
system  collapsed,  as  McLaren  notes  (1968:  4),  'it  left  as  its  legacy  this 
stem  deference  to  outside  standards  and  to  superior  authority  which  has 
cursed  Australian  schools  ever  since'.    Although  the  early  twentieth 
century  saw  the  growth  of  comprehensive  systems  of  State  education,  with 
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multi-lateral  type  high  schools  offering  a  choice  of  several  courses,  these 
developments  did  little  substantially  to  alter  the  force  of  McLaren's 
comment.    Reasons  for  this  must  be  sought  in  the  second  of  the  Academic 
Tradition's  root^s. 

(b)    Roots  of  the  tradition  -  university  control  over  the  curriculum 
The  challenge  to  the  classical  tradition  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  early  1800 's  was  partly  negated  by  the  universities  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne.    These  opened  in  1852  and  1855  respectively,  and  instituted^ 
matriculation  examinations  governed  by  regulations  calculated  to  reinstate 
the  Classics.    The  large  number  of  'modern'  subjects  that  had  come  into 
the  curriculum  during  the  previous  three  decades  was  omitted,  and  schools, 
perforce,  had  to  curtail  their  courses  accordingly.     'The  control  of  the 
school  curriculum,  in  the  universities'  view,  was  one  of  their  natural 
rights...     The  schools,  indeed,  were  not  being  asked  to  restore  Classics  to 
some  of  their  former  eminence;     they  were  being  directed  to  do  so* 
(French,  1959:  38). 

To  counter  this  control,  schools  offered  'commerce  courses'  to 
non-university  aspirants.     In  time  the  universities  themselv^^  tempered 
their  requirements.     For  instance,  in  1862,  Melbourne  University  added 
French  and  German  to  the  other  'modern'  subjects  of  English,  History  and 
Geography  that  had  been  made  subjects  of  the  matriculation  examination  in 
1855.     In  1881,  Melbourne  University  also  added  four  branches  of  science  to 
its  list  of  matriculation  subjects.    Their  range  and  diversity  meant  that 
the  Melbourne  University  matriculation  examination  became  something  like  the 
public  examinations  that  universities  in  other  States  had  established  on  the 
lines  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  model.    Despite  these  departures  from 
classical  orthodoxy,  the  curriculum  related  to  the  matriculation  examination 
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remained  essentially  academic. 

For  small  schools  there  was  little  alternative.    Lack  of  teachers 
for\on-academlc  courses  resulted  In  all  pupils  being  drafted  Into  the  one 
matVlculatlon  course.    EveH  In  the  comprehenslve^type  State  high  schools, 
offering  a  number  of  courses,  a  similar  trend  occurred  at  a  time  in  the 
early  1900'b  when  universities  were  adding  •utilitarian'  subjects  to  the 
matriculation  and  public  examination  list,  and  dropping  subject  preVequisites 
for  university  entry.    Paradoxically,  a  tendency  for  academic  specialization 
in  schools  resulted  when  universities  relaxed  the  requirement  that  a  foreign 
language  and  a  branch  of  mathematics  were  compulsory  for  anybody  contemplat- 
ing a  university  course.  ^  •  . 

The  Independent  schools  reacted  to  the  liberalisation  of  the  pre- 
Second  World  War  period  in  two  ways.    They  added  refinements  of  the 
'classical'  and  'commercial'  courses  devised  almost  a  century  earlier  and, 
where  big  enough,  adopted  a  multi-lateral  organization.    The  latter  made 
slight  provision  for  vocational  and  technical  training,  but  detailed  pro- 
vision for  various  kinds  of  'professional'  courses  (ibid.,  p.  52).    As  entry 
to  the  professions  still  largely  depended  on  success  at  the  matriculation 
examination,  if  not  a  university  degree,  the  curricula  of  the  Independent 
schools,  by  and  large,  remained  academic. 

(c)    Lubavltcher  School's  heritage  * 
Trom  such  roots  flowered  the  academic  heritage  of  Lubavltcher 
School.    Like  others  of  similar  small  size,  it  had  no  option  but  to  offer 
an  academic  curriculum  as  mounting  vocational  subjects  was,  and  still  is, 
beyond  its  resources.    At  the  secondary  level  the  major,  if  not  exclusive, 
preoccupation  of  pupils  and  lay  staff  alike  is  to  prepare  for  the  public 
and  university  examinations  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. These  are 

In  1969  these  were  Still  the  School  Leaving  and  Matriculation 
Examinations. 
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clearly  valued  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  preparing  for  and  gaining 
access  to  tertiary  education. 

V 

The  school  is  not  alone  in  taking  such  a  view.     It  had  been 
endorsed  as  late  as  1960  by  the  influential  Ramsay  Report  on  Victorian 
Education  (Blake,  1973:  543).   The  Committee  responsible  for  the  Report 
remained  unconvinced  that  examinations  were  undesirable  or  needed  replace- 
ment.    It  strongly  recommended  phe  retention  of  formal  examinations  and  ^ 
recognized  that  those  at  the  matriculation  level  ciame  within  the  province 
of  the  university.  ,  ^ 

In  an  analysis  of  the  iflyths  of  Australian  education,  Connell 
(1970:  254)  has  pointed  to  a  'normal  line  cjj^  progression  frbm  primary  to 
secondary  schoal  to  university  twhicK  is]  thought  to  be  the  natural  pro- 
gression and  the  desirable  aspiration' for  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  the 
path'.     Unhappily,  the  same  progression  has  tended  to  influence  pupils, 
who  are  not  academically  able,  to  pursue  the  ^ath,  so  dominant  is  the  pre- 
occupation with  getting  to  th^  sd^xth  or  matriculation  year. 

A -further  effect  of  the  examination  fixation  has  been  to  determine 
the  curriculum,  not  only  at  the  matriculation  year  but  also  during  the  years 
prior  to  it.     In  order  to  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tions, various  combinations  and  groupings  of  subjects  have  to  be  obtained 
at  the  fifth  year  or  School  Leaving  Examination.^^    This  in  turn  has  exer- 
cised its  influence  on  subjects  chosen  in  the  preceding  fourth  year,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  previous  levels.    An  inevitable  result  has  been  the  need  for 
a  child  to  select  his  subjects  at  too  early  an  age  with  an  eye  to  their 
usefulness  as  keys  to  unlock  the  various  doors  en  route  to^ matriculation, 

^0    See  Handbook  of  Diveotions  and  Preeoriptione  for  1969,  The,  Victorian 

Universities  and ^Schools  Examinations  Board,  Melbpurne,  1968,  pp.  13-15. 
The  terms  'Directions'  and  'Prescriptions ' -have  obvious  authoritarian 
connotations. 
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and  for  the  teacher  to  design  a  great  deal  of  his  syllabuses  towards  the 
same  end.    Academic  subjects  dominate  the  curriculum.    Vocational  subjects 
are  rejected. 

(d)    Prudential  elements  in  the  Academic  Tradition 

Closely  allied  to  the  Academic  Tradition  -  in^Connell's  view 
forming  a  tradition  on  its  own  (ibid.',  p.  259)  -  is  the  prudential  view 
taken  of  Australian  education  particularly  by  parents  and  pupils.  This 

D 

element  is  particularly  marked  in  the  Jewish  school. 

It  looks  for  a  tangible  value  for  money  spent.     If^  a 
par^t  pays  fees  for  hfs  son's  educations  he  wants  to  see 
a  tangible  return  in  the  shape  of  an  examination  certificate 
for  his  expenditure,  and  he  judges  the  wojth  of  the  school 
by  the  numbet  of  such  certif icatesNthat  the  school  pupils 

.earn  each  year.    The  pupil,  in  his  turn,  is  usually 

t,  -  -.  » 

interested  to  know  what  good  a  particular  subject  or 
topic  is  to  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  future 
career,  and  he  will  be  reluctant  to  study  It  if  it  cannol: 
'   be  shown  to  have  a  bread,  and  butter  relevance  to  a  career  > 
or  to  a  public  examination  which  he  regards  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  search  for  a  suitable  job. 

In  this  view,  basically  non-ut>ilitarian  academic  subjects  provide  the 
programme  for  clear  economic  ends. 

.  (^)     The  effect  of  scholarship  examinations 

A  further  economic  pressure  is  present  in  the  Commonwealth 
Government's  Tertiary  and  Secondary  Scholarships  schemes.    Designed  to 
reduce  inequalities  of  edyiqational  opportunity  by  assisting  able  but 
f^inancially  disadvantaged  children,  they  exacerbate  the  situation  facing 
pupils.     Both  are  based  on  Examinations.    The  Commonwealth  tertiary 
scholarships  for  continuing  education  at  uniVergity  were  instituted  in  1951 
They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  results  obtained  i*i  the  university 

82  '  . 
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matriculation. examination,  and  thus  "compound  Its  highly  competitive  character. 
•  The  Commonwealth  Secondary  Scholarships  Examination  <C.'S^SjE.)» 
or  which  students^  sit  In  the  middle  of  their  fourth  year,  is  designed  by 
the  Australian  Council  for;  Educational  Research,  on  a  national  basis. 
It  is' a  supposedly  objective  measure  of  developed  ability^n  mathematics, 
science,  expression  afid^ the  humanities.    Yet,  an  academic  orientation  is 
obvious  in  those  areas  tested,  with  some  apparent  undue  advantage  to  thbse 
students  who  have  elected  to  study  sciences  and  mathema>tics.  Regardless 
of  th^se  drawbacks',  however,  the  scholarships  "kave  the  bVerall  effect  ^ 
strengthening  the  part  examinations  play  in  the  Aqademic  Tradition. 
(6)    The  literati  of  the  Academic  Tradition  ^  ' 

As  with  the  Great  Tradition,  | literati'  have  played  an  important 
part'in  shaping  the  Academic  .Tradition  in  Australian  education.    As  this 
has  been  bound  up  with  obtaining  qualifications-  iEor  university  entrance,  . 
the  majority  of  the  literati  have  come  inevitably  from  the  ranks  of  the 
universities  themselves,.  ,      ^  ^ 

The- post-Second  World  War  period  in  the  State  of  Victoria  is 
illustrative,  and  of  immediate  relevance  for  the  school.    Between  1944-  and* 
1964  the  Victorian  Matriculation  Examination  wa^s  directly  controlled  by 
the  Professorial  Board  of  Melbourne  University. Monash  University 
started  teaching  in  1961,  but  it  was  not  until  January  Ist  1965  that  the 
two  universities  set  up  the  Victorian  Universities  and  Schools *^xaminat ions 
Board^to  coordinate  t^ie  work  of  conducting  their  en|;rance  requirements. 
"  Initifi^lly -the  Board  was  composed  of  thirty  eight  members.    When  La  Trobe 


2^     See  more  detailed  description  in  Chapter  9^  . 

These  and  following  details  are  ^found  in  Blake,  (1973)  pp.  567  ff.- 
and  the  V.U.S^.E.B.  Hondbookyf  Diveotions  and  Presoriptions  for  1969. 
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University  (established  1967)  was  ^iven  a  share  of  meintership ,  and  Monash 

University  grew  to  approach  equality^  of  representation  with  Melbourne 

University,  the  total  membership  of  the  Board  also  increased.     In  1970  it 

numbered** forty- three  members,  with  a  ratio  of  university  interests  to 

school  interests  standing  at  twenty  to  fourteen.    As  Blake  comments  (1973: 

571):  'With  the  growth  of  Monash  University  and'  the  establishment  of 

La  Trobe,  V.U.S.E.B.  made  successive  adjustments  to  university  representa- 
« 

/tion  in  the  light  of  enrolments.     It  would  appear  to  have  been  less 
sensitive  to  the  changing  situation  in  schools ' .  v 

The  actual  work  of  the  Board  is  carried  out  by  a  large  number  of 
Standinj^^omjnittees  for  the  academic  subject  areas  offered  at  the  matricu- 
lation  level. The  constitution  of  each  Standing  Committee  also  emphasizes 
the  strength  of  university  representation."^^    Although  Committees  .vary-^ 
according  to  the  ^ize  of  subject  areas,  almost  half  the  numbers  on  each 
^re  drawn  from  university  ranks.     The  remainder  represent  non-university  - 
organizations,  of  which  the  majority  are  associated  with  the  State  Education 
Department.     Two  representatives  are  from  organizations  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  an  academic  orientation.    These  are  ^the  Catholic 
Education  Office-  and  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Registered  Teachers  of 
Victoria  (r.A.R.^T.V.) ,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  major .Independent 
schools •     .  ' 

A  majority  of  the  literati  of  th*  Academic  Tradition  and  its 
endemic  examinations  are  thus  the^el-ves  academics  of  university  status. 
Their  influence  on  school  curricula  has  been  a  pervasive  one.     Connell ^ 

Those  available  inj  1969  are  listed  in  Appendix  4.3. 

•  /  ^  -  . 

The  regulations  governing  the  constitution  of  a  Standing  Committee  are 
given  in  Appendix  4.2.  , 
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suggests  two  features  that  have  characterized  this  influence  (1970:  257). 
Firstly,  university  personnel  have  played  a  major  part  in  designing  the 
•^'llalwiafiS  ^.upon^which  the  university  entrance  examinations  have  been  based. 
Secondly,  their  influence  has  been  a  one^-way  arrangement,  stretching  from 
the  university  at  the  top  down  through  and  on  into  the  primary  level,  with 
little  reciprocal  influence  from  this  level  filtering  back  up  again,  A 
major  result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  all^ levels  of  teaching 
have  become  dominated  by  the  final  matriculation  examination.     Even  in 
schools  with  relative  autonomy  to  devise  their  own  syllabuses,  there  has. 
been  a  strong  tendency  to  select  what  is  taught  in  the  light  of  its 
potential  advantage  as  preparation  for  sixth  Form^tudies,     The  outcomes 
of  these  influences  ate  quite  apparent  in  the  Lubavitcher  School,  as  they 
are  in  many  other  Independent  and  4iigh  schools  throughout  the  State, 
(7)  Summary 

From  the  beginnings  of  a  mystical  pietist  movement  originating  in 
•^^Eastetn  Europe  in  1700,  although  having  far  more  ancient  Biblical  roots,  a  ^ 
dpi^isticated,  high-powered  missionary-minded  organization  has  come  to  be 
centred  in  New  York.     Its  influence  spreads  to  numerous  countries,  including 
AuB^tralia,  especially  through  a  network  o||^  education  institutions.     This  is 
the  Lubavitcher  Movement,  '  \ 


Basic  to  the  Movement  have  always  been  the  litera|:i^  those 
responsible  for  fogter-ing  a  Great  Tradition  in  the  form  of  learned  rabbis, 
zaddikim  and  rchbes.    These  have  been. concerned  to  spread  knqwledge  of  the 

I 

Chdbad  -  Chassidic  way  of  life,  which  is  firmly  grounded  on  fundamental 
values  of  Orthodox  Rabbinical  Judaism,    Their  representatives  were  responsibl 
for  founding  the  school  and  its  associated  religious  organizatibns ,  The 
Lubavitcher  ideology  and  traditions  are  thus  actively  promoted  in  this 
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immediate  socio-cultural  system,  and  through  outreach  contacts  into  the 
wider  Jewish  community. 

State  high  schools ,  Independent  schools  and  Lubavitchef  School 
in  particular  have -preserved  a  traditional  form  of  academic  education  with 
roots  in  nineteenth  century  English,  university  and  public  school  scholar-' 
ship.    The  innate  conservatism  of  this  Academic  Tradition  is  bolstered  by 
the  control  of  the  universities  over  examinations  and  curricula,  which  are 
oriented  towards  the  final  mat]:i(;ulation  examination  on  which  university- 
entry  depends.    Lubavitcher  School  has  chosen  to  follow  this  tradition  in 
virtually  an  undiluted  form,  partly  because  its  small  size  precludes  it 
frcrai  offering  vocational  subjects,, but  also  because 'the  community  attached 
to  the  school  values  academic  scholarship  and  the  attainment  of  entry  to 
one.  of  the  Victorian  universities  or  tertiary  institutions.     The  con- 
servative posture  is  also  due  to  the  influence  of  the  academic  literati, 
through  the  external  examination  system  for  which  the  school  prepares  its 

students.       , ^  ^  v 

The  evidence  about  the  ^listoric•al  roots  of  both  Traditions  suggests 
that  the  adoption  of  the  term  'tradition'  for  the  i(feas  and  values  of  the 
Lubavitcher -variant  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  academic 
emphasis  in  education,  on  the  other.  Is  theoretically  valid.    What  has  been 
described  fulfils  the  criteria  of  existence  some  time  in  the  past  and  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  institution  in  the  present'.     Obviously  the  current 
generation  at  LubavitcheiC  School  iis  not  indifferent  about  those  parts  of 
its  Juda:j.c  and  secular,  Academic  heritage  to  which  it  is  heir.^   It  remains^ 
to  be  established  what  values  anji  value  orientations  are  the  mainspring  of  - 
each  of  the  Traditions.     This  is  taken  up  in  the  following  chapter.  How 
-'malleable'  the- Traditions  are  is  considered  in  Part  4. 
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CHAPTER  4 

VALUE  ORIENTATIONS  AND  VALUES  IN  THE  TWO  TRADITIONS 

(1)     Sources  of  data  for  content  analysis^  ^ 
(a)     The  Great  Tradition  ' 

Sources  of  the  value  orientations  and  values  which  provide  the 
'core  meanings'  of  the  Great  Tradition  comprise  a  vast  compilation  of 
material  or  'charter'*  dating  from  Biblical  times.     Content  analysis  presents 
formid^le  problems,  not  the  least  of  which] is  phat  'there  is  no  monolithic 
system  of  Jewish  values  but  a  series  of  complex  applications  of  Jewish 
truth  in  which  the  more  subtle  distinctions  and  shades  of  meaning  were 
debated  at  length  by  the  best  Jewish  tnt^ellects'   (Jacobs,^  1960:  9).  The 
rigour  of  their  analysis  is  Conveyed  by  the  Talmudic  Hebrew  term  pardes. 
This  refers  to  the  initial  letters  of  four  types  of  Biblical  exegesis  of 
increasing  levels  of  depth  and  sophistication:    peshat  (literal  meaning), 
remez  (veiled  allusion),  derash  (homiletic  interpretation),  and  sod 
(esoteric  signif  l^ijnce)  . 

In  the  light  of  this  tradition,  it  is  necessary  to' recognize  that 
any  analysis  of  Judaic  value  orientations  and  values  can  only  approximate 
to  a  systematic  review,  and  must  necessarily  be  selective  and  restricted  to 
tfie  more  superficial  levels  of  peshat  and  remez.    No  review  can  claim  to  set^ 
out  an_/authoritative  formulation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  such 
dogmatics  are  alien  to  Judaism  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  119).    WhLle^ not 
claiming  to  be  in  any  way  comprehensive,  the  summary  drawn  up  in  this 
chapter  attempts  to  sys^tematize  a  number  of  the  more  fundamental  values,  not 
in  a-^way  that  an  Orthodox  Jew  might  do  so,  but  for  heuristic  purposes  and 
•subsequent  analysis  of  the  school's  social  organization  of  tradition. 
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As  primary  sources  I  have  ^^^0^        Pentateuch,^  supplemented  by 

the  Talmud,  as  codified  in  the  Kitzur  Sohulohan  Aruch  or  Code  of  JeDiah 

ft  <^ 

Law  (Ganzfried,  1961),  together  with  related  Lubavitcher  exegesis.  The 
legislator  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Oral  and 

/ 

Written  Law  (Heb.  Torah) ,  is  believed  with  absolute  faith  to  be  Moses, 

inspired  by  God.     The  Law  as  received  by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  'is  [thus] 

Divine  and  contains  the  final  revelation  of  God  -  the  highest' wisdom  and 

absolute  truth'   (Brasch,  1969:  7).     It  outlines  the  princi^sles  of  the 

faith,  laws  of  holiness  and  the  Ten  Commandments.     Being  the  basis  for 

both  the  later  Talmud^and  Prayer  Book  it  is  thus  a  potential  source  of 

value  orientations  which  can  be  compiled  from  charter  analysis.    As  Epstein 

has  coimnented  (1959:  30): 

[It]  embraces  the  whole  of  life  with  its  activities - 
All  the  common  ways  of  life,  all  human  interests,  come 
under  Its  rule.     Thus, -the  Torah  becomes  a  means  for 
strengthening  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  holy  will  as 
the  measure  of  all  istrivings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
for  brimming  all  the  details  of  life,  individual  and 
corporate,  into  relation  with  the  service  of  God. 

(b)     The  Academic  Tradition 

There  is  no  comparable  charter  for  the  Academic  Tradition. 

However  a  summary  of  values  and  value  orientations  xan  be  assembled  from 

various  educational  and  sociological  sources  relating  to  the  Independent 

school  system  in  Victoria.     They  are  also  described  in  literature  relating 

to  the  wider  Australian  society,  which  is  a  source  of  data.    Thus,  in  what 

^    Two  editions  are  used:    The  Pentateuch  and  Haftoraha  Second  Edition, 
Soncino  Press,   (Hertz,  1967);    and  The  Pentateuch  with  Targrm^Onkelos, 
Haphtaroth,  and  Rashi's  Commentary,  trans.  M.  Rosenbaum  &  A.M.  Silbermann. 
The  Hebrew  edition  of  the  latter  is  used  by  boys  at  the  school. 
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fol\pws,  I  use  the  caftegories  developed  in  the  previous  chapter  to 
summarize  the  major  values  and  value  orientations  of  the  Great  Tradition 
of  Judaism.    Where  they  can  be  identified  with  confidence,  I  summarize) 
those  that  appear  to  validate  the  Academic  Tradition. 
(2)    Man-Universe  orientation 
(a)    The  Great  Tradition 

The  whole  universe,  its  'frame  and  furniture',  and  known  realm 
of  existence,  comprising' the  visible  world  in  its  two  parts  -  that  which 
is  above  (heaven)  and  that  which  is  below  (earth)  -  is  conceived  as  having 
been  created  out  of  nothing  {ex  nihilo)  by  a  single  power  source,  a  deity 
termed  God  (Heb .  Elohim)  ^     'In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth'   (Gen.  1:1). ^    The  Hebrew  term  for  creating,  i.e.  producing 
something  out  of  nothing,  is  logically  used  for  the  Divinity,  who  is  the 

f 

only  Being  capable  of  such  an  act.    Man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  only  be 
referred  to  as  ''maki.K'  or  ' forming but  never  as  'creating'  (Hertz, 
1967r'2,  f.n.l).     The  act  of  Creation  is  emphasized  in  the  Liturgy 
at  several  places,  for  example:   'Blessed  be  he  who  spake,  and  the  world 
came  into  existence:    blessed  be  he:    blessed  be  he  who  was  the  maker  of 
the  world  in  the  beginning'.**    It  is  also  enshrined  in  the  first  of  the 
Thirteen  Principles  of  the  Jewish  faith  of  Maimonides:     'I  believe  with 

per'fect  faith  that  the  Creator,  blessed  be  his  Name,  is  the  Author  and 

 (  

2  Elohim  (Heb.)  -  the  general  designation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
Bible,  implying  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  things. 

3  Genesis,  the  Greek  or  Septuagint  term  for  the  first  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  means  'origin'.  The  Hebrew  term  for  the  same  book, 
Bereshith,  is  derived  from  the  first  Hebrew  word  of  the  opening 
sentence  -  'In  the  beginning'. 

^        Preliminaries  to  Morning  Service,  B.  Psalms  and  Passages  of  Song  - 

The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book  with  Commentary  (Hertz,  1963),  p.  51 
and  footnotes. 
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Guide  of  everything  that  has  been  created,  and  that  he  alone  has  made,  does 
make,  and  will  make  all  things'.^ 

Creation  is  thu8  conceived  as  being  continuous,  rather  than  a 
single  act  of  God.     This  is  an  interpretation  of  Scripture:     'And  God 
blessed  the' seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it;    because  that  in  it  He  rested 

from  all  His  work  which  God  in  creating  had  made'   (Gen.  2:3).     The  implica- 

p 

tion  of  the  phrase  'in. creating  had  made'  is  considered  to  mean  literally 
'which  God  created  to  make',  i.e.  to  continue  acting  throughout  time  by  the 
unceasing  operation  of  Divine  laws  (Hertz,  1967:  6,  f.n.  3).     The  teachings 
of  Chabad  stress  the  d^Hnuous  nature  of  Creation  (Mindel,  19664  25; 
Schneersohn,  1961:  21).    Tt  also  features  in  the  Liturgy  associated  with 
the  Blessings  before  the  Shema:     '...  and  in  thy  goodness  renewest  the 
creation  every  day  continually' 

Throughout  the "cosmogony,  the  diety  God  is  considered  to  be  the 
sole^ source  of  all  power  in  the  universe.     'God  gives  existence  and  life  to 
the  universe  and  everything  that  exists.     He  is  the  Source  of  all  life  ... 
there  is  a  constant  fl^w  of  "life"  from  the  Source  of  all  Life  -  from  God  - 
to  this  earth'   (Mindel,  1966:  25)'.     God  is  Omnipresent.    The  Sheohinah  or 
Divine  Presence  is  both  Immanent  in  Creation  and  manifest  in  the  life  of  man 
'dwelling'  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (Exod.  25:8,  33:13-14;    Lev.  16:16). 
'There  is  no  place  without  Sheohinah'   (Midrash  Exod.  Rab.   ii,  9).^ 

God  is  Omnipotent.     The  name  Shaddaij   'Almighty',  is  oije  of  the 
Thirteen  Attributes  of  God  (Exod.  34:6),  and  receives  frequent  mention  ^ 


5 


The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book^  p.  249. 
^    Ibid.  ,  p'.  109.  ^ 

Sheohinah  (Heb.)   'indwelling',  is  derived  from  the*  verb  'to  dwell'. 
Midrash  (Heb.)   'to  inquire';  the  body  of  literature  which  interprets 
Scripture  to  extract  its  full  implications  and  n^anings. 
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throughout  the  Bible  (e.g.  Gen.  17:1,  35:4;    Exod.  9:16;    Deut.  9:29). 
God's  Omnipotence  -  often  described  In  anthropomorphic  terms  -  Is  a 
frequent  theme  In  Scripture:     'The  Lord  Is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  Is  His 
namfe  ...     Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  glorious  In  power.  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord, 
dasheth  In  pieces  the  enemy'   (Exod.  15:3,  6). 

God  Is  conceived  to  be  Unity  In  both  Scripture  (Deut.  6:4)  and 
Liturgy.^    The  Shema,   'Hear,  0  Israel:    The  Lord  Our  God,  the  Lord  Is  One', 
Is  a  clear,  unequivocal  statement  of  the  ethical  monotheism  first  conceived 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  12:1-4).     It  Implies  In  addition  that  God  Is  both  sole  - 
because  there  Is  no  other  God  than  He  -  and  Unique,  wholly  unlike  anything 
else  In  existence  (Hertz,  1967:  770,  f.n.  4). 

A  number  of  the  Attributes  of  God  are  of  such  fundatnental  Import- 
ance In  the  Torah  that  they  can  be  considered  as  transcendental  values  per- 
vading all  vaiue  orientations.     The  Attributes  are  Holiness  XHeb.  kadosh) , 
Compassion  (Heb.  rahanrim) ,  Justice  and  Mercy.     In  rabbinical  literature,  the 
most  common  epithet  for  God  Is  'The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He'   (Heb.  Hakadosh 
Baruch  Hu) .     However,  'as  Werblowsky  and  Wlgoder  point  out  (1965:  189): 
'Holiness  Is  not  so  much  an  abstract  or  a  mystic  Idea  as  a  regulative 
principle  In  the  everyday  life  of  men  and  women'.     'Ye  shall  be  holy'  Is 
the  dominant  theme  In  Leviticus  19,  the  so-called  'Chapter  of  Holiness'. 

God^ls  also  referred  to  as  the  Compassionate  One,  and  man  Is 
enjoined  to  Imitate  this  Attribute.     'As  God  Is  compassionate,  be  thou 
compassionate'   (Mldrash  Siphvei  Ekev  89).     Closely  related  Is  the  designation 
of  the  Eternal  as  'A  merciful  God  and  gracious,  long-suffering  atld  abounding 
In  steadfast  love  and  truth'   (Exod.  34:6).    The  Attribute  of  Mercy  Is  also 

^    The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Bodk,  p.  117  et  passim.    The  term  Shema 

(Heb.)       'Hear'  Is  the  first  word  of  this  fundamental  statement  of  faith. 
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expressed  through  the  Tetragrammaton,  YHVH.    The  Divine  Name,  EloHm, 
expresses  the  Attribute  of  Justice. 

The  relationship  of  man  to  the  power  source  is  firstly  that  of  a 
being  created  by  God.^    'And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image;  in  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him;    male  and  female  created  He  them'  (Gen.  1:27).    Man  . 
ia  made  in  the  im^ge  -  'in  the  type  that  was  specially  made  for  him' 
(Rashi)  -  and  after  the  likeness  of  God.    ^'Man  and  woman  both  alike  are  in 
their  spiritual  nature  akin  to  God'   (Hertz,  1967:  5,  f.n.  26).    The  more 
itrtimate  relationship  with  God,  over  and  above  that  oif  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  'and  God  ©aid* unto  them' 
in  addition  to  'And  God  blessed  them'   (Gen.  1:28),  which  is  used  in  describ- 
ing all  other  acts  of  Creation  (Hertz,  1967:  5,  f.n.  28). ^ 

Man  owes  obedience  to  God  on  a  number  of  grounds.    He  is  a  child 
of  God,   'for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man'   (Gen.  9i6).    For  the  Jewish 
people,  the  children  of  Israel,  this  is  reinforced  by  a  Covenant  relation- 
ship with  God.     It  was  firs?  established  with  Abraham,  and  'sealed  in  the 
flesh'   (Heb.  berit)  by  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Gen.  17:7-12).  Subsequently 
it  was  renewed  with  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  26:2-5,  2A;     35:9-15),  and  con- 
firmed  at  Sinai  before  the  wKole  people.    Here  it  was  embodied  in  a  code  of 
law,  .'the  two  tables  of  the  testimony,  tables  of  stone  written  with  the 
finger  of  God'   (Exod.  31:16-18).    The  Covenant's  outward  signs  of  circum- 
cision and  Sabbath  observance  testify  to  its  permanent  validity. 

The  Jewish  people  are  taught  Jto  consider  themselves  th^^hildren 
'of  God  owing  Him  unquestioned  obedience  and  service  (Deut.  14:1;  32:5). 
As  Rabbi  Akiba  said,   'Blessed  arfe  Israel  in  that  they  were  called  children 
of  God'   {Avot  3:  18).    A  related  notion  is  that  of  Divine  sonship.  Man 
(Israel)  is  the  son  of  God,  the  term  being  first  used  of  those  that  adhere 
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to  the  true  worship  oF  God  (Hertz,  196?:  19,  f.n.  2),  and  later  specifically 
in  relation  to  Israel  as  a  nation.     'And  thou  shalt  say  unto  pharaoh:  Thus 
saith  the  Lord:    Israel  is  My  son.  My  first-born'   (Exod.  4:22).^    The  term 
first-born  implies  'the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.    The  other  nations,  too, 
are  God's  children;     and  in  Abraham's  seed,  spiritually  the  first-born  among 
them,  "all  the  families  6f  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  12:3)'  (Hertz,  1967: 
221,  f.n.  i2). 

The  extension  of  Divine  sonship  to  men  of  other  creeds  and  nations 
has  important  consequences  (Cohon,  1948:  156): 

As  a  child  of  God,  man  may  not  be  degraded  to  a  mere 
cog  of  either  the  industrial  or  the  political  order.  He 
forms  a  center  of  human  value  and  is  an  end  in  himself. 
The  worth  of  the  individual  is  fundamental  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Judaism. 

Coupled  with  the  concept  of  Divine  sonship  is  the  service  the- 
children  of  Israel  owe  to  God.     'For  unto  Me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
'  servants;     they  are  My  servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt;     I  am  the  I^ord  your  God'   (Lev.  25:35).    This  implies  that  God  has 
prior  claim  on  the  children  of  Israel  -  'My  (God's)  document  (deed  of 
purchase)  is  of  an  earlier  date'   (Rashi)  -  thus  an  Israelite  can  never  be 
more  than  nominally  a  slave  to  any  human  master  (Hertz,  1967:  537,  f.n.  42). 
Service  of  God  is  the  highest  honour.    Both  ^as^rvants  and  sons  of  God  the 
Jewish  people  are  called  upon  to  act  as  God's  witnesses  before  all  nations 
(Is.  43:10-12). 

•Closely  related  is  the  concept  of  Jews  as  the  chosen  people  which 
'is  referred  to  frequently  in  the  Bible  and  Jewish  Liturgy.     'For  thou  art  a 

5    Note 'the  wording  of  the  Rashi  edition  '...  even  my  first-born'.  The 
term  'firstborn'  denotes  high  dignity  (Rashi). 
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holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  "and  the  Lord  has  chosen  thee  to  be  His 
treasure  out  of  all  peoples  that  ape  upon  the  face  of  the  earth*   (Deut.  1A:2). 
This  concept  has  received  intertretajtiqns  varyitig  from  the  existence  of  a  ^  . 
moral  and  even  racial  excellence  in  the  Jewish' people  as  such,  resulting  in 


,TJ^^h 


an  ethnocentric  view  of  world  histdry jTPTOiat  of  the  chosen  people  being  a 

/  '"■ 

'holy  nation'.     'Now  therefore,  4^  ye  will  hearken  unto  My  voice  Indeed,  and 

keep  My  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  ^ne  own  treasure  from  among  all  peoples; 

for  all  |he  earth  is  Mine;     and  ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 

and  a  holy  nation' (Exod .  19:5-6).    Hertz  (1967:  291,  f.n.  5)  joints  out  that 

^  this  does  not  imply  any  thought  of  favouritism  in  God*s  choice.     *  Israelis 

call  has  not  beerf-^t  privilege  and  rulership,  but  to  martyrdom  and  service'. 

,       Relationships  between  man  and  God  are  based  on  fear,  i.e.  awe, 

which  is'  regarded  as  the  basis  of  Jewish  religious  awareness  (Werblowsky  & 

K  Wigoder,   1965:  143).     Israel  is  repeatedly  exhorted  in  the  Pentateuch  to 

fear  God:     'And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 

to  fear  the  Lord'   (Deut.   10:12).     Said  Rabbi  Antigonus  of  Sokho,   'let  the 

» 

fear  of  heaven  be  upoH  thee'   {Avot  1:  3).     Coupled  wj.th  awe  is  love  of  God 
which  is  held  to  be  a  supreme  religious  value.     'And  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might'   (Deut.  6:5).    Hertz  comments  (1967:  770,  f.n.  5) ^    'This  is  the 
first  instance  in  human  history  that  the  love  of  God  was  demanded  in  any 
religion'.    Later  rabbinical  thinking  further  developed  the  idea,  adding 
mystical  connotations  in  the  Middle  Ages.     'According  to  the  Taljnud  the 
highest  form  of  service  of  God  is  "service  out  of  love"  as  contrasted  with 
»»service*out  of  fear"  (i7ed.  31a)'   (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  242).^  Love 

1°    Compare  Rashi's  view,  however,  that  Israel  is  'a  cherished  treasure 
more  than  other  peoples'  (my  italics) . 
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leads  man  to  cleave  to  God  (Reh . '  devekut) ,  imitating  His  attributes  of 
mercy  and  kindness  (ibid.,  p.  114),^^ 
(b)    The  Academic  Tradition 

Analysis  of  the  same  value  orientatiotT  in  the  available  literature 
on  the  Academic  Tradition  does  not  produce  a  similar  codified  and  definitive 
statement  of  man's  cosmological  vijjws,  even  though  the  religious -element  of 
the  Academic  Tradition  is  of  Judaeo-Christian  origin,  and',  in  the  final 
analysis,  stems  from  the  same  Biblical  source."   Much  of  Christian  Liturgy 
derives  from  the  Jewish. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Australian  population  at  large  to  the 
man-universe  orientation?    Art  Australian  Public  Opinion  Polls  survey  in 
December  1968  cited  by  Inglis  .(1970 :  447)  showed  that  87.2  percent  of  the 
total  sample  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  64.9  percent  in  Heaven. 
A  Gallup  Poll  International  survey  in  1969  cited  by  Mol  (1971:  42)  found 
comparable  figures,  87.  and  65  percent  respectively.     At  led'st  nominally, 
there  is  some  support  for-  these  components  of  this  value  orienta,tion.     It  is 
problematical,  however,  whether  it  J.ndicates  that  Australian  society  as  a 
whole  is  religious.    McLeod  has  commented  (1963:  6)  that  religion  'has  been 
singularly  absent  as  a  cultural  force  In  Australia'.     The  comment  of  Cox, 
Cited  by  Mol  (op.  cit.,  p-.  328),  may  have  force  in  the  Australian  context: 
'for  fewer  and  fewer  (pepple)  does  (religion)  provide  an  inclusive  and 
coimnanding  system  of  personal  and  cosmic  values  and  explanations'. 

i     '  ' 

The  Academic  Tradition  derived  from  the  British  model  has  an 

/ 

'ethos  impregnated  with  the  Arnoldian  Tradition'   (Neal,  1969:  127).  It 
..  fosters  an  image  of  the  'Christian  gentleman'  which  has  been  quoted  with 

^1    Love  of  God  as  the  basis  of  Jewish  li^e  and  human  relationships  Is 
discussed  below. 

.      95  '  ^ 
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approval  by , subsequent  Independent  school  headmasters  (Encel,  1970:  426). 
The  term  presupposes  at  le^fst  token  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  Jesus 
His  Son,  but,  as' McLaren  has  observed  (1968:  14),   'the  schools  have  largely  . 
subordinated  their  ostensible  religious  aims  until  they  have  become  merely 
a  kind  of  genuflection  in  the  direction  of  wpll-bred  decency,  a  code  in 
which  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  rates  well  ahead  of  any  unbecoming  concern  . 
with  the  ways  of  the  Almighty ' . 

However,  the  professed  religious  aims  of  Independent  schools 
supposedly  constitute  one^^  the  chafracteristics  differentiating  them  from 
so-called  'secular'  State  schools;  despite  provision  under  'right  of  entry' 
clauses  for  representatives  of  recognized  religious  bodies  to  give  religipus 
instruction  to  children  of  those  parents  who  wish  them  to  receive  it.  In 
Victorian  State  schools,  such  ir^struction  is  given  in  normal  class  groups 
using  an  agreed  syllabus  by  instructors  who  are  visitors  to  the  schools, 
rather  t^haii  by  professional  teachers  employed  by  the  Education  Department. 
In  some  State  schools,  an  affirma^ion  of  religious  faith  and  belief  in  God 
is  linked  with  an  oath  of  nations*  L  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Queen  in 
the  flag-raising  ceremony  usually  held  at  the  Monday  morning  assembly. 

Adherence  to  religion  and  belief  in  God  seem    at  best  to  be 
peripheral  rather  than  centtal  to  the  Academic  Tradition.     As  Freeman  3utts 
has  observed  in  his  study  of  Australian  education  ,(1955:  .25):     'You  accept 
religious  instruction  and  religious  observances  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
matter  of  course  ...  but  ...  you  ^o  not  tal^e  religion  very  seriously'. 
Most  Australians  approve  of  religion,  but  in  the  opinion  of  one  Methodist 
newspaper  the  average  Australian  is  a  'nominal  Christi^an  ....right  there  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Church's  life'  (Inglis,  1970:  4A1,  .    Hansen  (1971:  142) 

has  shown  how  this  attitude  is  mirrored  in  the  so-called  Church  schools  where 


religion  also  has  a  low  status. 

/  '     *  •  - 

Some  caution  should  be  exercised,  however,  in  claiming  that  the 

Australian  society  fs  predominantly  secular.    As  Mol  has  suggested  (1971: 
209)  2      .  •  •  ^  ' 

i 

Even  if  we  accept  that  the  .scientific  ethos  and 
religious  ideology  have  some  contradictory  traits,  that 
still  should  not  lead  us  to  presume  th^t  human  beings 
must  have  a  log:^cally  consistent  view  of  life  or  that 
all  educated  people  make  sfcientific  method  into  a  syatem 
of  meaning  embracing  all  phenomena.    Religion  has 
important  integrative  functions  in  the  non-rational  refalm  y 
Of  human  existence.  '  ^ 

It  seems  clear  that  the  man-universe  orientation  of  the  Great 
Tradition  is  available* to  the  boys  attending  Lubavitcher  School  in  a  highly 
articulated  form,  whereas  its  counterpart  in  the  Academic  Tradition  is  ^ 
cliffuse  and  largely  ineffectual,  evpn  in  the  Independent  schools  which 


profess  to  follow  the  Academic  Tradition. 
(3)    Man-nature  orientation 

(a)    The  Great  Tradition  ^  \  • 

Man  has  dominion  over  all  li^ng.  things  on  earth,  and  has  been 
given:  the  task  of  replenishing  and  subduing  it  (Gen.  1:27-30): 

And  cSd  created  man  in  His  ,Qwn  Image  ..^  male  and  ^ 
female  created  He  them.*  And  God  blessej|  them;  and 
.God'^aid  unto  them:.     'Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;     and  lj|ve . dominion 
\over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  apd  d5ver  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  cijeepeth  upon  the  - 
.    '  earth'.    And  God  said:     'Behold,  1  have  given  you  ♦every 

hetb  yielding  qfeed,"  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
e^th,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  \ 
yielding  seed  -    to  you  it  >hall  be  for  food;    and^  to 
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every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  ^ 

the  earth,  wherein  there  is  a  living  soul,. (I  have  ^ 
given)  every  green  herb  for  food'.    And  it  was  so. 

•  Originally  man  Is  placed  on  a  level  with  cattle  and  beasts  in 
respect  pf  eating  similar  food.    When  the  er^  of  fhe  Sons  of  Noah  began 
man  was  permitted  to  eat  meat  (Rashl  on  Gei^'.  1:30).     'Every  moving  thing 
that  iiveth  shall  be  for'  food  for  you;    a$  the* green  herb  have  I  given  you 
all'   (Gen.  9:3).  / 

Man  is  not  granted  unbridled  dominion  over  nature,  as  the 
principle  of  righteousness  ^governs,  both  animate  and  inanimate  creation. 
His  conduct  towards  animals^lti  partd(^ular  is  subject  ta  numerous  laws 
designed  to  protect  them  against  paln^  disease,  hunger  and  overwork  ^ 
(e.g.  .Exod.  i3:5;    Deut.  22:4-7,  25:4).     'Extraordinary  solicitude  for  :  • 
animals  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Jewish  ethics' ^  ^ 
(Werblowsky  &  Wlgoder,  1965:  3-2).     'The  righteous  man  regardet^  the  life  of 
his  beast'   (Prov.  12:10).    The  prohibition  against  constimlng  the  blood  of 
animal  flesh  -    'Ortly  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat'   (Gen.  9:4)  -    has' been  the  basis  for  detailed 
laws  in  Talmud  regarding  the  ritual  Slaughter  {lAeb  / Sheohitah)  and  prepard- 
-tion  of  meat.    The  former  is  designed,  among  other  things,  to  minimize  pain 
to  the  3lain  animal  (Hertz,  1967 : '855 ,, fJn.  4). 

Jewish  dietary  laws  are  regarded  1)y  the  rabbis  to  lead  to  eelf- 

discipline  and  obedience  to  God,  as  a  way  pf  attaining  holiness  (Lev.  11: 

.  * 

44-45).-   Thus  certain  kinds  of  animals  are  declared  clean  and  fit  fot  ^ 
human  tonsuraption  (kosher)  and  others  unclean  and  unfit.    Their  consumption 
is  fovhiddenpKtevephah) .    The  twofold  division  ±3  first  established  in  the 
.story  of  Noah,  and  the  Haft  of  cleati^'d  unclean  animals  is  elaborated  in 
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considerable  aetail  in  later  Books  of  _^e  Bible  (.Gen.  7:2;    Ley.  11:1-47-, 
iDeut.  14:3-25).    1^  general,  clean  quadrupeds  ar^  those  that  both  chew  th^  . 
cud  and  have  cloven  hooves:    pn  this  basis,  for  instance,  pigs  are  forbidden 
diet",  probably  the  most  well-known  prohibition."  Cleai^  marine  animals  are 
those  with  both  fins  and  scales,  thus  shell-fish  are  excluded.    A  number  of 
birds  are  likewise  excluded,  mainly  thoae  that  are  birds  df  prey.  All 
reptiles  and  insects. are  forbidden  with  the  exception  of  four  special 
types  of  locusts  mentioned  Iri^he  Bible.    A  prohibition  against  seething 
a  kind  in  its  mother's  milk,,  repeated  three  times  in  the  Bible,  is  claimed 
by  some  authoritaries  to  have  been  enjoined  on  humanitarian  grounds 
(Exod.  23:19,  34:26;    Deut.  16:21).    It  has  led  to  rules  strictly  forbidding 
mixture  of  meat  and  milk  dishes  both  during  their  preparation  and  consump- 
tion.^2  ,  ^  , 

^  Some  agrarian  produce  Is  subject  to  laws  designed  to  protect 
certain  species.    For  instance,  theye  is  a  Biblical  prohibition  (Deut.  20: 
19-20)  against  destroying  fruit-bearing  trees  (Heb.  Bat  Taahahit  'do  not 
destroy'),  which  was  later  extended  in  Talmud  to  cover  all  senseless  destruc- 

tion  or  waste  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  56).    It  is  particularlr^or- 

0  .  •  • 

bidden  to  damage  or  waste  food*,  especially  bread.  C 

Mantis  thus  constrained  in  numerous  ways  in  his  relationships  with 

nature  and  its  biotic  resources.    He  is  able  to  use  his  powers' and  intellect 

to  overcome  those  that^ threaten  him. ^  'Through  these  endeavours  man  attains 

the  fulness  of  his  powers.    In  the  language  of  the  rabbis  he  becomes  a  co- 

worker  with  God  (Heb .  Shutaph  \  '-hakkadoah  baruah  hu)  in  the  on-gaing  tasks 

%    ,  ' 

■ .  of  creaeion'.    Every  human  being  is  both  an  instrument  and  an  agent  of 

* 

creative  liffe'   (Cohon,  1962:  172).    It  is  to  God  that  the  truly  Orthodox 

 ^ — '—^  :         'r'   '■  : 

12  jRitzwc  Sahulohan  Amah,  46:  5.  *  ^ 


Jew  addresses  Benedictions  on  seeing  such  natural  phenomena  as  fruit  ^trees 
In  blossom,  shooting  stars,  an4  a  rainbow.^ ^  'Moreover,  when  man  fulfills  his 
duty  and  mission  In  life,  not  only  does  he  attain  his  own  goal  In  the  scheme 
of  Creat-^on  Imposed  upon^hlm  by  ±he  Creator,  but^^  also  helps  the  rest  of 
the  world  around  him,  Including  the  animal,  organic, >and  Inorgat 
"kingdoms"  to  attain  theirs  ...    This  world  then  becomes  truly  "arK^ode" 
for  the  Creator'   (Mlndel,  19^:  23-24). 

(b)    The  Academic  Tradition    '     "  ^  ^ 

fSiere  Is  very  little  In  the  Academic  Tradition  which  compares  to 
such  detailed  and  modified  rtiles.    The  most  obvious  difference  Is  the  ^ 
complete  absence  of  anything  like  the  Jewish  dietary  law>^  whose  purpose 
Is  to  make  Jews  'a  people  apart,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  outward 
rites  t^hlch  In  themselves  helped  to  constitute  Holiness'   (Hertz,  1967:  448, 
f.n.).    Regarding  care  of  animals,  on  which  such  stress  Is  laid  In  Judaism, 
one  might  assuiie  that  the  Christian  ethic  basic ^o  the  Academic  Tradition 
would  also  embrace  this  concept.    However,  Hertz  has  pointed  to  a  reverse 
situation  (IMd.,  p.  854  f.n.):  ^  ^ 

^        The  duties  to  our  dumb  friends  have  been  strangely 
overlooked  In  most  ethical  systems,  not  excluding 
Christianity.    Paul  dismisses  as  idle  sentliaentallsm 
the  notion  of  man's  duty  to  toimals  .-. .    And  this 
remained  the  attitude  of  the  Church  till  recent  times. 
^  •  'In  the  range  and  circle  of  duties',  says  the  historian 

Lecky,*  'inculcated  by  the^earJ^j  Fafthers,  those  to 
animals  had.no  place'. 
'  Concern  for  nature  does. feature  in  the  growing  trend  in  Independent 
and  some  State  schools  to  run  camps  or  properties  in  the  countr^W^ which 


,  Kitzur  Sahulahan  Aruah^  60:  1-6. 
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pupils  are  sept  for  some  weeks,* and  thus  benefit  from  contact  with  nature 
and  wildlife.    The  objectives  of  such  schemes  are^not  unmixed  with .ulterior 
motives,'  as  they  also  include  *      ,  , 

the  developing  otf  self-reliance  and  independence,  the 
training  of  practid^  and  physical  competence,  the  . 
satisfying  of  the  desire  for  adventure  and  the  less- 
recognized  relationship  between  man  and^ature,  with 
its  ilnder standing  of  the  importance  of.  the  land,  not 
only  to  those  who  work  upon  |t,  but  to  all  men  ' 
(Wilson,  1957: '43).    ,  ^    .  ,  .  ' 

"  .  The  general  value  placed  on  'tl|e  mystique  of  the  'Australian  bush' 

\  ^?  ^  •  ^ 

is  clearly  apparent  in  such  eijterprises.    In  some  schools,  whole  Forms  are 

sent  to  participate  "in  them'  the  best  known  example  being  Timber  top,  the 

property  of  Geelong  Grammar  School  at  which  all  fourth  Formers  spend  an 

entire  year.  '  .  ' 

To  what  extent  Is  the  notion  of  man  being  a  co-worker  with  God 
echoed  In  the  Academic  Tradition?    Ftom  the' p6^nt  of  view  of  t"he  rational, 
scientific  ethos  of  Australian  spclety  as  a  whole,  the  notion  may  not  find 
.'support  although,  as  we  have  seen,  most  people-hold  some  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God.    The  idea  has  its.  nearest  equivalent  in  the  ideology  of  the 
Headmasters'  Conferetjce  of  Austr-alia  (Wilson,  1957:  46).   'ote  of  ^ts  recommen 
dations  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  1943  was  that  Independent  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Conference  could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  reformed  educa- 
tion  system  through  'their  efforts  to  train  pupils  to  regard  their  life  work 
as  a  vocation  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  the  community'.     The ' same^  author 
cites  a  broadcast  talk  by  an  Independent  school  chaplain  in  1957,  stressing 
that  the  advantage  of  some  Independent  schools  is  having  their  pupils  under 
one  management  combining  vocational,  social  and'religious  trainifig.  This. 
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fact  'offers  the  vital  opportunity  of  giving  the  child  th6  idea  that  whether 
he  is  doing  his  homework  jv  playing  football,  he  is  doing  it  as  a  man  walk- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God^  ...  and  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.'.    Hansen's  ^ 
empirical  survey  of  the  attitudes  held  by  sixth  Form  IJoys  in  six  major 
Independent  schools  in  Melbovnrne  paints  a  different  picture  (1971:^23-55). 
A  meritocratic  approach,  i.e.  good  learning,  may  once  have  b^en  wedded  to 
Christian  humanism.     'If  the  current  sixth  Formers  in  the  school  are  to  be 
believed  [however],  then  "good  learning"  prevails  without  the  godliness 
that  once  attended  it'.  ■ 
(4)    Maiv^communlty  orientation 
(a)    The  Great  Tradition 

The  relationship  of  man  to  God  Imparts  a  special  quality  to  his 
relationship  to  fellow  man.    A  single  ethical  programme  prevails  based  on^ 
the  motive  of  imitatio  dei  with  Its  dominant  theme.  'Ye  shall  be  holy;  for 
I  the  Lord  your, God  Jim  holy'   (Lev.   19:2).^'*    This  transcendental  value  welds 
together  the  religious  and  moral  sets  of  laws  the  Tordh  prescribes,  and  Is 
th^  root  of -all  Jewish  ethics.    Each  of  the  sets  has  both  neg-atlve  and 
positive  aspects.    Those  based  on  the  concept  of  Justice  -  the  negative  and 
regulative  aspect  -  seek  tcj  safeguard  fundamental  human  rights.    Those  based 
on  the  idea  of  ^  Righteousness  - 'the  creative  and  positive  aspect  -  enjoiti  a 

person  to  have  concer^^for  those  afflicted  or  worse  off  than  himself,    ^  ^ 

^  I  • 

.whether  they  are'  fellow  humans  or  in  the  animal  kingdom  (Epstein,  1959:  ^ 

■» 

23  ff.). 

Ijnitatio  dei  Is  further  Implied  by  the  Biblical  commandment  to 
'cleave'  to  God  (Deut.  10:20,  13:5).-  Literal  observance  Is  Impossible,  but 

The  phrase  Is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  chapter,  tl^e  so-called  'Chapter 
of  Holiness',  that  follows  (Hertz,  1967:  497,  f.ni  2). 
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as  elaborated  by  the  rabbis  this  means  cleaving  to  God's  qualities..  The  - 

righteous  man  (Heb.  tzaddik)  is  *one  who  lives  righte^ously  by  adhering  to 

the  Divine  Law'  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  332).    In  the  words  of  the 

prophet  Micah:  'It  ha^Ji  been  told  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the 

Lord  doth  require  of  thee:    only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 

walk  humbly  with  thy  God'  (M14.  6:  8).    Collectively,  Israel  ts  exhorted 

^Justice,  justice  shalt 'thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  fjnd  inherit 

le  land  which  the  Lord  tfiy.  God  giveth  thee'   (Deut.  16:20)  •     Said  Rabbi 

Chaba  bar  Chanina,  'follow  the  attributes  of  God;    as  He  clo'thes  the  naked, 

so  d\thou  clothe  the  naked;    as  He  visits  the  sick,  so  do  thou  visit  the 

sick;  \as  He  comforts  the  mourners,  so  do  thou  comfort  the  mourners;  and 

as  He  buries*  the  dead,  so  do  thou'  (Sot.  14a).  .  * 

The  Biblical  command  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself' 
«  • 
(Lev.  19:18)  is  the  'GoldenRulfe'  in  Judaism^  which  transcends  and  embraces* 

all  other  ethical  demands.    It  was  taken  up,  commented  on,  and  elaborated 

by  the  rablDis.    Rabbi  Akiba  regarded  it  as- the  leading  principle  of  the 

Torakf  a  view  probably  related  to  his  emphasi's  on  man  as  created  in  the 

Divine  image  (Cohon,  1962:  211).    Hillel  summarized  the  intent  of  the  entire 

Torah  in  the  words  'What  is  hateful  unto  thee,  do  not  to  thy  fellow  man 

(Sab.  31a).    The  rule* applies  to  both. Jew  and  non-Jew  of  \Jhatever  race  or 

creed.     'The  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  the 

home-born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself  (Lev.  19:34; 

Deut. .108  19) .  •  ^ 

The  Golden  Rule  entails \howing  benevolence  and  loving  kiii[<iiie8S 
towards  others:     the  'practice  of  goodly  deeds'  (Heb.  gemiluth  ohaQodfyi) 
such  as  visiting  tl>e  sick,  paying  last  respects  for  .the  dead,  and  comlijkjrt- 
ing  mourners.    It  also  embraces "showing  courtesy  and  conisiderate  behavidpr 
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towards  all  men  irrespective  of  faith  qt  origin.    The  closely  allied 
doctrine  of  forglvertess  extended  to  those  who  offend  Is  the  basis  of  the 
Jewish  Ideal  of  conduct.     *They  who  are  offended  and  do  not  offend,  who  are 
Insulted  and  do  not  reply  (In  kind),  who  do  God's  will  out  of  love  and 
rejoice  even  In  , suffering,  of  them  Scripture  says  •  (Judges  5:31)  "His 
beloved  ones  are  as  the  sun  ^^si^g  in  might"'  (Yoma  22a;    Sab.  BBp) . 

'The  Golden  Rule  also  embraces  charity  (Heb.  tzedakdh) ^  one  of  the 
thred/plllars  on  which  the  World  is  based  {Avot  1:  2).^^    The  practice  of 
giving  alms  and  assistance  to  the  poor  through  material  gifts  constitutes 
man's  recognition  oflthe  duties,  of  brot4ierhopd  towards  his  fellow-man.  ^ 
Werblowsky  and  Wlgoder  state  (1965:  85):     'Provision  f or  Ihose  in  want  has 
at  all  ^tlmes  been  regarded  among  Jews  as  a  sacred  duty.    The  very  use, of 
the  -word  Tzedakah  sbows  that  the  relief  of  poverty  is  a  matter  of  duty  and 
not  voluntary  philanthropy.    This  duty  will  never  cease  as  long  as  "the 
.poor  shall'not  cease  out  of  the  land  (Deut.  15:  ll)"' Said  Rabbi  Joshua 
ben  Karha,  'he  who  closes  his  eye  to  charity  is  like  an  Idolator'   (Ket.  68a; 
To8.  Peak  ^:20;    Mldra^h  ffccZ.  Rab.'l:^).. 

The  rabbis  held  gemiluth  ohasadim  in  even  higher  regard: 

In  three  Respects  Is  gmiluth  ahaQadim  superior 'to 
tzedak^x    charity  can  be  given  only  to  the  poor  while 
gemiluth  ahaaadim  to  both  rich  and ^to  poor;    charity  can  < 
be  given  only  to  the  living,  gemiluth  ahaaadim  to  both 
the. living  arid  the  dead:    charity  can  be  given  only  In^ 
kind,  gemiluth  ahaaadim  can  be  given  both  In  kind  and 
In  personal,  service  (Toa..  Peah  4:19). 

^5    The  other  pillars,  In  the  opinion  of  Simon  the.  Just,  are  Tovah  and 

Divine  service.  * 

• 

The  importance  of  charity  and  assistance  given  to  the  helplefis  are 
stressed  throughout  Scripture,  e.g.  Exod.  22:20-26,  23:6-12;  .Deut.  16:11; 
Is.  58:7;    Prov.  31:20. 
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The  concept  occurs  in  the  daily  recJlal  of  the  Amidah  prayer  or  Eighteen 
Benedictions:     'the  most  high  God,  who  bestoweth  loving  kindness' . 

Gemiluth  ohasadm  and  tzedakah  are  positive  exptessions  of  the 
concept  of  Holiness.    On  the  negative  side,  it  demands  self-control  in 
relation  to  both  evil  acts  ,and-  evil  desires.    Talmudic^  teaching  deals  with 
numerous  vices  such  as  envy,  greed  and  pride  which 'poison  man's  social 
relationships  (Avot  1:  1-4).    Anger  must  also  be  checked  in  that  it  dan 
lead  to  loss  of  self-control  and  undo  much  good  that  a  person  might  have  - 
accomplished.    Asked  Rabbi  Ben  Zoma',  'Who  is  mighty?    Hp  who  subdues  his 
passions;    as  it.  is  said'.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the. 
mighty'   (Avot  A:  I).  v 

These  rabbinical  aphorisms  are  balanced'  by  othei;|^  stressing  the 
positive  virtues  eschewed  by  Judaism,  such  as  contentment,  joy  in  God, 

s 

humility  and  a  sense  of  moral  unworthiness.     'Thus  does  humility  become  the 
foundation  of  all  human  behaviour,  religious  and  social  -  the  fear  of  the 
Lord'   (Epstein,  1959:  158).  " 

Higher  still  is  love  of  God,  a  force  impelling  man  to  virtuous 
deeds  that  result  "in  the  'sanctif ication  of  His  Name'   (Heb.  Kiddush  Haehem) , 
by  reflecting  credit  on  the 'prestige  of  Judaism  and  Israel,  particularly  in. 
the  eyes  of  ^oft-Jews.     'And  ye  shall  not  profane  My  holy  name;    but  I  will 
be  hallowed  among  the  chil^dren  of  Israel'   (Lev.  22:32).    The  rabbis  urged 
Jews  to  be  guarded  in  their  actions  so  that  nothing  i!|iight  tarnish  the  honour 
of  Judaism  or  of  the  Jew.    Especially  did  they  warn  against  any  misdeed 
towards  a  non-Jew  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  because  it  gives  a  false  impression 

^^■^    The0 Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  131:. 

Amidah' {^G^b .)  'standing',  i.e.  ,a  prayer  recited  in  a  standing  position. 
The  colloquial  term^used  by  Aonkenazim  iB^Shemoneh  Eereh*  (Ueb.)  ^ 
'   'Eighteen  Benedictions'.  ' Aahkexuxzim  -  Jews  of  the  Western  European 
tradition.*- 

ion  .  . 


of  the  moral  standard  of  Judaism . (Hertz,  1967:  518-49,  f.n.  32).  Such 
unworthy  acts  are  Profanation  of  the  Dlv;Lne  Na^e  (Heb.  Chillul  Haohem) . 

The  theme  of  Kidduah  Haohem  Is  'the  basis  of  many  rabbinical  aphorisms  and 

7         .   V     ^  & 

anecdotes.    Through  It  the  Jew       urged  to  self-deplal,  self-restraint,  and 
self-sacrifice  even  to  the  extent  of  martyrdom. 

The  many  manifestations  ofi  the  Golden  Rule,  Righteousness  and 
Justice  Imply  that  man's  moral  behav^ourj.8  a  form  of  group  loyalty.  *The 
ethics  of  Judaism,  therefore,  concerns  Itself  not  only  with  the  springs  and 
motlvep  of  personal  behavior  but  also  with  their  relations  to  the  community* 
(Cohon.  1962.*  188).    The  rabbis  emphasize  that,  all"  Isrdfelites  are  responaible 
for  one  another  {Sab.  Sefer  Haagadah  IV,  20-22).    Said  Rabbi  Hillel, 

'Separate  not  thyself  from  the  congregation ;    trust  not  in  thyself  until 
the  day  of  thy  death'  (Avot-l:  5).,  The  'whole  congregation  of  IsraeJL' 
(Heb.  Adas  Hsro^l  -    Exod.  12:3;    Lev.  19:2)  is  the  term  used  for  the 
community  ^s  a  religious  entity.  ^ 

Congregational  prayer  Is  a  major  aspect  of  Jewish  worship.  A 
dominant  motif  of  the  formulae  of  confession  on  Yom  Kippur  is  th6  use' of 
tlje  plural  'we'.    When  the  congregation  gathers  the  Divinity  is  held  to  be 
present.     Said -Rabbi  Chalafta, 'When  ten  people  sit  together  and  occupy 
themselves  with  the  Torah,  the  SheoHruih  abides  among  them;    as  it  is  said, 
God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of ^ the  godly*   (Avot  3:  7)-^®  .  / 

The  focal  point  of  the^'ngregation  is  the  synagogue,  an 
institution  which  originated  during  the  Babylonian  exile  (oiroa  590  B-C.E.), 
accorditig  to  rabbinical-  interpretation  of  Ezekial^s  assurance  that  God 

—  V  ^  %  X  ~ 

The  figure  ten  refers  to  the  minimtnn  quorum  of  ^t^n  Jewish  males  over 
thirteen  years  of  a%e  required  for  liturgical  purposes,  i.e. 
Minyan  (Heb.)  •4:iumber'. 
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Himself  would  be  'a  li<ttle  sanctuary'  (Heb.  mikdaah  me^at)  for  the  Jews  ixr  ^  * 
exile  (Ezek.  11:15-16).    The  synagogue  'serves  as  the  power-house  of 
Jewish  religious  life'.  (Cohon,  1962;  349).    Each  synagogue  is  an  independent 
organization  performing  two  basic  functions;    a  place  f^y  organized 
collective  worship,  and  a  place  of  religious  instruction.    Religious  and 
communal  life  centtes  around  it. 

(b)    The  Academic, Tradition  '  . 

A  number  of  striking  parallels  with  the  ethics  of  Judaism  cai^  be 
found  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity  nominally  professed  by  the  wider 
Australian  society.    The  term  'Golden  Rule'',  ^eAved  from* Judaism,  is  also 
applied  to  the  New  Testament  injunction  'Whatsoever  ye  would  that  inen  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,  for.  this  is  the  law,  the  prophets' 
(Matt.  7:12;    Luke  6:31).    Emphasis  on  mercy,  Justice,  righteousness  is 
obvious  in  the  Beatitudes  (Matt.  5:3-12;    Luke  6:20-38),  and  elsewhere  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ.    Tfio  Decalogue,  of  which  the  last  five  Commandments 
outline  man'i^  duties  towards  his  fellow-men,  is  shared  by  both  faiths 
(Exod.  20^:1-14;    Deut.  5:6-18).  4 

An  emphasis  on  moral  behaviour,  rather  than  metaphysical  aspects 
of  religion,  prevails  in  the  religious  instruction  currictila  of  some  State 
systems.    Black  sugge&ta  (1972:  257):     'Insofar  as  what  is  taught  is 
identified  with  religion,  the  impression  is  likely  to  be  conveyed  that 
religion  is  chiefly  a  code  of  personal  conduct  and  th  it  the  values  upheld 
by  the  Christian  religion  are  identical  with  the  dominant  values  of 
Australian  society'.     ^  \ 

The  concept  of  the  'Christian  gentleman',  which  is  central  to  the 
Academic  Tradition  in  the  Independent  school  system,  stresses  the  ethical 
side  of  religion  and  the  duties  man  owes  towards  his  fellow-men  in  such 
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areas  as  charity,  compassion  and  person&l  regard.    But,  as  McLaren  notes 
(1968:  5),  .the  concept  is  often  seen  in  an  amoral  light:  ,  . 

'  The  e&Bentlal  .purpose  of  the  Independent  or  church 
school,  noW'as  then^  is  to  train  Christian  gentlemen  to 
act  as  leaders  to  the 'rest  of  the  cotnmunlty.    It  is  no 

« 

fault  of  the  schobla  themselves  if  these  f^lms  are  often 
distorted  by  parents  who  regard  social  prestige  and 
material  advantages  as  the  ijiost  Important  signs  of  such 
leadership,  or  if  many  of  their  ex-students  show  a  . 
greater  concern  for  exacting  Christian  duties  from 
'    others  than  for  performing  Christian  service  •  theiciselveQ . 

The  concept  of  Community  finds  a  parallel  iri  the  Academic  Tradition 

'  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  in  the  Great  Tradition.  Many 

an  Independent  school  -  'proud,  aloof  and  privil^ed'"-  is  a  conmunity  unto 

\ 

itself  (McLaren,  1968:  6-7): 

It  is  loyalty  to  this  community  which  is  the  secret  ^ 
of  the  independent  school's  success.    The  mystique  of.the 
-   .      sportsfield,  the  fanaticism  of  school  and  house  spirit, 

the  camaraderie  of  tucksHop  or  dormitory,  the  indi-^cipline 
of  the  classroom  -  all  foster  the  spirit  of  corporate 
identity  which  enshrine*  the  school's  ultimate  values. 

.  In  some  Independent  schools  the  chapel  is  fegarded  as  the  hub  of 

the  school  community;    Unlike  the  synagogue,  however,  it  is  solely  a  place 

of  worship  rather  than  study.    The  schoql  chaplain  or  local  parish  priest, 

in  the  dase  where  the  local  chUtfch  functions  as  the  chapel,  or  a  visiting 

•<jelebrant  is  needed,  officiates  In  the  conduct  of  worship  and  has  some 

pastoral  counselling  responsibilities.    On' the  other  hand  his  functiVn  may 

J  ,  ■  ^  « 

amount  to  little  more  than  operating  'the  spiritual  dispensary  which,  like 

'  ^  i/ 

the  best  metropolitan  hptels-,  comljines  the  most  elegant  of  traditions  with 
Xhd^tckeat  of  service'   (McLatfefti-  1968:  7). 


(5)    Haft-actlVltv  orientation  - 

(a)    The  Great  Tradition ,        #  "      ;  \      •  ^ 

'  *   '  As'  a  qhlld  of  God  maj),  owes  duties  to  his  Creator;    as  a  social  f 
being,  to  his  fellov-men.    Rellglpus "observances  and  ethical  conduct  Are 
the  twin  poles  of  man's  activity.^  Both  are  governed  by  the/precepts  of 
the  Tovah.     'Mine  ordinances  shall  ye  do,  and  My  statutes  shall  ye  ^p, 
to  walk  therein r    I  am  the^  Lord  your  God.    Ye  shall  therefore  keep  My  ,^ 
statutes,  and  Mine  ordinances,  which  if  a  man  do*  he  shall  live  by  them: 
•I  am  the. Lord'  '(Lev.  l*k-5).^9    Halaohah  (HebO      'law'  is  the  authorifc- 
ative,  practic/l  guide  to  Jewish  life  anB- 'seeks  to  translate  into  action 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  Judaism.    'Although  fully  developed 
in  Talmudic  law,  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  Tordh^a^  derives,  its  autho.riUy 
therefrom.    The  duties  it  enumerates  are  dictated  bj|  faith,  and  .are  held 
'  to  be  commandmentsUf  God  (Heb.  mitzvah,  pi.  ndtzvot) The  Jew  becomes 
liable  for  their  performance  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  religi^s  majority 
at^the  age  of  thirteen  years  when  he  becomes  BarmUzvah,  literally  'a  son 
0*^4116  commandment'.    However,  long  before  then,  he  is  educated  into  their 
meaning  and  demands.    Study  is  itself  a  mitzVah  and  a  pre-requislte  for 
knowing  a1id  performing  all  the  mitzvot. 

The  term  mitzVah  also  means  companionship  or  union  from  the 
Aramaic  tzaVta.     'He  who,  fulfills  a, commandment  becomes  united  with  the 
essence  of  G^d,  who  ordained  that  precept. 2°    This  is  the  meaning  of  the 


19 


Cf.  Ezek.  20:11, .13,  21. 


20    The  spelling  of  God  in  this  case  is 'that  used  in  all  publications 
of  the'  Lubavitcher  Movement  and  circulars  printed  by  the  school 
following  ultra-Orthpdoxy  tb  avoid  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain,  the  Third  Commandment  (Exod.  20:7;    Deut.  5:11).    See  discV^ssion 
by  Werblowsky  and  Wig(^der  (1965:  160-161).  ' 
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»       '  '  ( 

M^shAah  (Aboth  4:  2) ,  ."the  reward  of  a  mitzvah  is 'the  mitsvah" i for  the 

greatest  reward  of  the  worshiper  is  thi  very  comnmnion  with  G-'d  which  is 
attained  through  the  fulfiUment  of  the- precept'  (Mindel,  19661 JJ) . 
Communion  has  a  joyous  element  extolled 'by  SSbbi  Jehudah  Halevt<  'Know 
that  our  Torah  is  constituted  of  the  three  psychological  states^?  Fear, 
joy,  and  love,.    By  each  of  these  thou  mayest  be  brought  into  Qpraminion  wi£h 
God..'..    And'  if  the  joy  in  God  excites  thee  even  to  the  degree  <?f  singing 
and  dancing,  it  is  a "service  to  God,  keeping  tl/ee  attached  to  Hitt' 
{kuBccri  ir:  48).2i 

To  know  one's  duties  to  God  and""tellow-men  necessitates  that  one 
learns  them  through  regular  and  continuous  study  of  Torah,  which  Moses 
commanded  as  'an  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob'  (Deut.  33:4) » 
The. complementary  verbs  ffn  the  Biblical  injunction,  'Mine  ordinances  shall 
ye  do,  and  My  statutes  shall  ye  keep'  (Lev.  18:4),  imply,  bpth  mechanical  ^ 
nerformance  ('tfo')  and  the  idea  of  studying  and  understanding  ('keep')  the  - 
principles  underlying  the  conmandments  (Hertz,  1967:  '489,  f.n.  4).  Until 
the  Modern  Period,  study  of  the  Torah  (Heb.  Talmud  Torah)  in  the  sense  of 
•labouring  in  the  Torah  for  its  own  sake'  was  considered  the  most  laudable 
-  kit^d  of  activity,  and  fhe^  ideal  type  of  Jew  was  the  scholar  (Werblowsky(^&  . 
Wigoder,<1965:  124).    As  one  of  the  three. pillars  supporting  the  Jewish 
world "(;luot  1:*  2),  it  connects  him  vit^:  ttle  community  of  Israel,  awakens  ^• 
-^his  sense  of  the  holy,  fosters  the  ethical  consciousness,  and  vitalizes  thS 
practice  of  religion  (Cohon, " 1962:  246-249>.    Study  produces  a  love,  . 
respect' and  great  reverence  for  books. 

The  primacy  of'  Talmud  'lorah  is  constantly  stressed  in  Biblical 
and  rabbinical  literature.     'Thife  book  oj^^fehe-favi-shall  not  depart  out  of 

21    See  also  Albo,  Ikhxrim^  III:  34'.  *  / 
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thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  a:nd  .night '  ^osh.  1,  8). 

The  p.assage.^n  the  Zohqr^  'How  greatly  It  is  ixicumben't  on  a  man  to  study 

&      .  . 

the  Torah'day  and  night'  expresses  the  same  idea  (Zc?/zar  I,*c4b).  In 

'  .  ** 
Malmonides'  Mishneh  Torah:    The  Book  of  Knowledge,  the  obligation  is  laid  ' 

upon  every  Israelite  'to  study  Torah, .whether  he  is  poor  or  rich,  in  sound 

henlth  or  ailing,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  or  very  old  and  feeble  ...  Until 

what  period  in  life  ought  one  to  study  Torah?.    Until  the  day  of  one's 

death,  a^  it  is  said,  "And  lest  they  (the  precepts)  depart  from  thy  heart 

all  the  days  of  thy  life"  (Deuteronomy  4:  9).    Whenever  on<^ases  to 

8l:udy,  one  forgets'   (Maimonides,  1962:  1:  8,  10). 

Talmud  Torah  is  a  holy  activity  and  eai;ns  reward  in  the  world  to 

come.    Said  Rabbi  C^iananya,  'if  two  sit  together  and  interchange  words  of 

Torah,  the  Sheohinah  abides  between  them*  {Avot  3:  3).    The  great  Hillel 

used  to  say  'the  more  Torah,  the  more  life  ...  he  who  has  acquired  for 

himself  words  of  Torah,  has  acquired  for  himself  life  in  the  world  to  come' 

{Avot  2:  8).    Said  Rabbi  Jose,  'qualify  thyself  for  the  study  of  the  Torah, 

since  the  knowledge  of  it  ip  not  an  inherit^ce  of  thine;    and  let  all  thy 

deeds  be' done  for  the  sake  of  Heaven'  {Avot  2:^.7).    Yochanah  ben  Bag  Bag 

said,  'Turn  it  (the  Torah)  and  turn  it^pvgf^gain,  for  everything  is  lit  it, 

and  contemplate  it,  and  wax  grey  and  old  over  it,  and  stir  not  from  it,  for 

thbu  canst  have  no  better  rule  than  this'   (Avot  5j:  25). 

(  Closely  related  to  Talmud  Torah  is  the  great  value  placed  on' 

^educapfon,  particularly  that  of  children  by  parents  or  parental  surrogates 

in  obedience  to  the  Biblical  injunction  'And  thou  shalt  teach  them 

^"TtJs^ndments]  diligently  unto  ^h/^hildren '  (Deut.  6:7). 22    Rabbinic  law 

obligates  a  father  to  teach  his  sonQ  Torah  as  well  as  a  trade. 


22    cf.  Deut.  11:19;    Is.  54:13. 
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Provlsloti  of  elementary  "IduMtlon  was  considered  to  be  of  ;  para- 
mount Importance.     'And  ail  thy  children  .shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children'  (Is.  54:13).    The  world  Is 
^'poised  on  the  brearii  of  schoolchildren'  said  the  rabbis.  Elementary 
education  was  established  very  early  in  Jewish  history,  and  the  identity 
between  religion,  history  and  education  is  fundamental  to  Jewish  culture. 
The  Talmudic  contribution  to  traditional  Jewish  education  was  to  ensure 
that  learning  woul^ii  become  a  major  institution  and  activity  for  all  Jews. 
The  result  of  both  led" to  the  creation  of  a  professional  class. of  scholars 
and  a  lesser,  but  nonetheless  important class  of  teachers.    These  became 
highly  respected  members  ^f  the  community. 

Education  for  the  Jewish  chijd  begins  at  an  early  age.  Talmudic 
teaching  advocates  that  as  soon  as  the  child  can  speak',  his  father  should 
^teach  him  the  Tovah.    The  first  verses  that  should  be  taught  are 

■r 

Deuteronomy  33:4:     'Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  An  inheritance  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Jacob',  and  the  Shema  (Deuteronomy  6:4).^^    These  the  young 
child  is  made  to  learn  by  heart. 

Teaching  is  in  Hebrew,  so  estieemed  by  the  rabbis  as  'the  language 
spoken  by  the  angels'  ifiag.   Ifia)  ,  that  it  became  known  as  the  Holy' Tongue. 
'When  the  child ^begins  to  speak  his  father  should  speak  to  him  in  the  Holy 
Tongue  ...  and  if  he  does  not  speak  to  him.  in  the  Holy  Tongue  . . •  it  is  as 
though  he  had  buried  him'  (Midrash  Sipfivei  Ekev^6)  .    Not  only  are  such 
injunctions  deigned  to  protect  the  Holy  Tongue  but  stress  the  fact  that 
the  rabbis  invested  Hebrew  with  particular  sanctity  per  8e.  .  Although 
Talmudic  law  permits  the  use  of  the  vernacular  fo^.  prayer  (Sotah  7.1),  in 

23    Kitzur  Sohulohan  Aruoh,  165:  10.    The  words  of  tde  former^  constitute 
part  of^  the  little  child's  Morning  Prayer,  and^are  a  national  motto 
in  Israel  (Hertz,  1967f  910,  f..n.  4). 

112  . 
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Orthodox  congregations  at  least,  Hebrew  Is^the  sole  language  acceptable  for 
liturgical  purposes  so  highly  Is  It  valued. 

Judaism  does  not  confine 'education  to  mere  precept,  through  which 
kj^owledge  of  Halaohah  is  gained,  but  adds  ^he  dimension  of  practice  as  a  » 
-medium  of  Instruction.     'He  [Moses]  did  not  leave  practice  without  teaching, 
nor  teaching  without  its  application  into  practice.    He  left  nothing  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  to  his  own  caprice  or  discretion,  regulating  his 
diet,  social  relations,  and, the  days  for  laboi^  and  for  rest'  (Cohpn,  1962: 
■  259).    The  historic  Synod  at  Lydda  in  133  A.C.E.  came  to  the  decision  'Study 
is  most  important,  because  it  leads  to  deed'  (Hertz,  1963:  625,  f.n.  17). 
Said  Rabbi  Simeon,  'not  learning  but  doing  is  the  chief  thing'  {Avot  1:  17). 

Practice  flowing  from  knowledge  is  of  decisive  importance  in 
Judaism,  thus' the  rabbis  attached  the  highest  value  to  the  unquestioning 
observance  of  ceremonial  and  ritual  requirements,  with  their  attendant^ 
visit/le  symbols  and  concrete  acts.    They  are  'practical  observances'  (Heb. 
mitzvot  maaaiyot)  based  on  the  motives  of  consecration  and  obedience  to 
God's  service.     'I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me'  (Ps.  16:8)  is  a 
'cardinal  principle  in  the  Torah'.2  5    its  Biblical  origin  derives  from  the 
Sinaitic  Covenant:     'And  he  [Moses]  took  the  book  of  the  covenant  and  read 
in  the  hearing  of  the  people;    and  they -said:    "All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  will  we  do,  and  obey'"  (Exod.,  24:7) .  ^  •  . 

Consecration  and  desire  for  ritual  purity,  in -addition  to  concern 
for  hygiene,  are  the  dominant  motives  for  carrying  out  ablutions  such  as 

2^    A  limited  number  of  prayers  {Kaddish,  Kol  Hdrei  and  Ha-laohma  Anya  - 
the  opening  of  the  Passover  Haggadah)  are  in  Aramaic. 

25    Kitzur  Sohulohan  Aruoh,  1:  1. 
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washing  the  hands  before  meals,  and  after  using  the  lavatory.    The  same  ^ 
motives  apply  to  the  Orthodox  practice  of  washing  the  hands  Immediately 
upon  waking  to  counter  an^  Impurity  that  might  have  been  cont^'&cted  durlfig^ 
the  night. 'I  will  wash|mt  hands  In  Innqcency',  said  the  psalmist,  'and 
I  will  cbmpass  Thy  altar,  0  Lord'  (Ps.  26:6-7).    The  face  should  also  be 
washed  and  mouth  rinsed:     'For  In  the  Image  of  God  He  hath  made  the  man' 
(Gen.  9^6).    The  major  rite  of  total  Immersion  In  the  mikveh  or  ritual      •  ^ 
bath  Is  ar/  act  of  purification  par  exoellenGe.    It  Is  enjoined  upon  the  ^ 
pious  Jew       practise  Immersion  prior  to  the  onset  of  Festivals  when    he  ^ 
shall  bathe  all  his  flesh  .In  water'  (Lev.  15:16).  ^ 

The  dietary  laws  and  the  act  of  saying  Grace  before  and  after  meals 
also  have  Important  consecratory^ functions •    They  Impart  an  element  of 
spirituality  into  the  biological  act  of  eating.     'And  thou  shalt  eat  and  be 
satldfled,^  and  bless  the  Lord^  thy  God  for  the  good  land  which  He  hath  given 
tfiee'  (Deut.  8:10)  was  taken  by  the  rabbis  as  the  basis  for  the  precept  that 
every  meal  must  be  followed  by  Grace.     'In  the  light  of  Judaism,  the  table 
Is  aii  altar;  -  and' every  meal  Is  hallowed  by  prayer,  before  and  after' 
(ftertz,  1967: "^'783,  f.n.  10). 

The  rabbis  singled  out  three  mitzvot  maaaiyot  with  their  under- 
lying motive  of  sanctification,  which  recall  man  to  his  spiritual 
responsibilities  and  fealty  to  God.    They  are  the  laying  on  of  tephilUn  - 
phylacteries  worn  by  Jewish  males  of  thirteen  years  and  over  at  the  week-- 
day  Morning"  Service  (Exod.  13:9;    Scmh,  88b);    the' mezuzqh  (Heb.  'doorpost'), 
a  small  case  containing  Biblical  inscriptions  on  parchment  affixed  to  the 
doorposts  in  Je^sh  homes  (Deut.  6:9);-    and  the  tzitzit  (^b.  'fringes'), 

♦ 

which  are  attached  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  a  garment  (Deut.  22:12; 

 7  ^ 


Kitzur  Soh/lahan  Aruoh^  1:  2. 


Num%  15:38-40).    Nowkdaya,  a  special,  cotton,  rectangular  undervest  Is 

worn,  with  bunches  of  fringes  or  tasselsVat tabbed  to  each  corner'.    This  ^ 

'Is  termed- the  aria  kaxipHot  <Heb.  'four  cornets')  or  tqtUt  katan  meh* 

•small  tallW)  to  distinguish  It  f rom/jthe  large,  frlngeid  prayer ^hawl 

(yieb.-tallit  gdddjL)  which  fa  worn  during  the  Morning  and  Additional  Setvlces 

s    -4  .  ^      ■  ,  '  .' 

on  Sabbath  and  Festl^ls.    A  Talmuilc  passage  observes:    'Beloved  are 

Israel,  for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  has  surrounded  them  with  precepts  - 

Rabbi  Ellezer  ben  Jacob  said  "Whosoever  has  phylacteries  on  his  head, 

phylacteries  on  his  arm,  fringes  on  4ils  garment,  and  a  mezuzah  on  hlo 

( 

doorpost.  Is  certain  not  to  sip"'  {Men.  43b). 

Each  of  the  above  mittivot^  as  1ft  the  case  of  other  ftttsw*, 
lighting  the  Sabbath  candles  ^nd  washing  the  hands.    Is  accbmpanled  by  the 
appropriate  Blessing  o^  Benediction  (Heb.  hevodhah) .    It  Is^  recited  In  a 
standard,  unvarying  form:     'Bleased  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God;  King  of  the 
universe,  who  ha^  sanctified  us  by  His  commandments  and  commanded  us  ^ 
followed  by  a  ^hra^j^ertlng,  to  the  mitzvah  to  be  performed.  -BlesslngB 
are'alsa  said  befote  partaking ^pf  ^ny  food  or  drli»k  ('Blessings  of  Enjoyment'), 
and  on  seeing  such  natural  pl^tenomeila  'as  llghtniflng,  the  ocean  and  a  rainbow, 
or  on  hearing  either  good  or  Ijad  news.   -'The  fact  that 'at  various  times 
throughout  the  day  the  Jew  Is  obliged'  to  recite  a  blessing  and  thus  turn  his 
thoughts  to  God,  Is  one  of  the  most  ch'aractetlstle  features  of  the  discipline  ^ 
of  sane tlficat Ion'  (Werblowsky  &  Wlgoder,  1965:  62). 

The  Blessing  Is  the  unit  of  Jewish  prayer  In  both  private  dev<^tloiiB 
and  congregational  worship.    As  Hertz  notesi(19^3:  xvUl)  : 

In  th^  scheme  of  the  Rabbis,  prayfer  covered  the  whole 
existence  ofe^the  Jew.    It  was  of  ferBd^-^^tthe  beginning  and 
end  of  every  meal,  and  every  activity  atmhiiman  experience 
^  were  hallowed  by  the  thought  of  God.    And  they  made  devotion 
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part  of  the  very  life  of  the  people  by  ordaltilng 
It  atf  the  dally  dut^  of  the  Jew. 

The  rabbis  considered  that  prayer  was  Implied  by  the  Biblical 
commandment  'to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
eoul*  (Deut.  10: 12). 2*    »what  is  heart-iiervlce?*  asked  the  rabbis  (Hldrash 
Siphra  Deut.  11:13),  and  answered  ^Service  of  the  heart  Is  Prayei;* 
(Hertz,  1967:  792,  f.ti.  ^3).    Worship,  the  central  pillar  of  Judaism,  Is 
extolled  throughout  rabbinical  literature  In  maxim  and  Injunction. 
Rabbi  Joshua  beri  Levi  believed  it  to  be  so  efficacious  that  It  breaks  even 
an  iron  wall  which  separated  Israel  ftom  the  Heavenly  Father  (Sotah  38b) . 
.Great  importance  was  attached  to. congregaf lonAl  prayer.     * Wherever  ten  • 
^rsons  pray',  says  Rabbi  Yltzchak,  *the  Sh^eohinah,  the  Divine  Presence, 
dwells  among  them'  (Hertz,  1963:  xlx) . 

The  minutiae  of  prayer  are  governed^ by  copious  regulations  to  bring 
rule  and  discipline  into  devotion. However,  an  element  of  spontaneity 
should  also  be  permitted.    Man  should  pray  only  in  a  devout  and  reverential 
frame  of  mind  {Bev.  5:  1).    The  object  of  the  tephillin  worn  at  the  weekday 
^torning  Service  is  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  wearer  to  God,  and  to  the 
teachings  q^ntain^d  in  the  four  paragraphs  embodied  in  the  leather  cases 
^    constitutiiag  one  component  of  the  tepHUin  (E^od.  13:1,  13:11;    Deut.  6:4-9, 
11:13-21).'  The  Chassidim  customarily  wear  a  girdle  (Yldd.  gavtel)  made  of 
*    black  silk  ori^ool  over  the  long  outer  garment  (Yldd.  kapota)  when  at  prayet, 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  r^ibbinic  injunction  that  a  division  should  be  made 
between  the  lower  ('profane')  part  of  the  body  and  the  upper  part.    To  the 

27  Of.  Deut.  11:13.  ,  • 

28  The  opening  treatise  of.  the  Talmud,  Bevaohoth,  is  entirely  given  over-^ 
to  the  subject.  ^  ^ 
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Chassidim  the  ideal  means  of  communion  with  God  is  prayer  recited  in  a  Bt^te 
of  exalted  joy  and  ecsiatic^ervour  .(Heb .  Hthlahdbuth) .    When,  words  fail, 
Chassidim  reso'rt  to  humming  or  chanting  wordless  melodies  (Heb.  niggunim), 
clapping",  and  even  dancing,  for  it  is  said  'And  David^  danced  before  the 
Lord  with  all  his  might'  (II  Sam.  6sl6).  \  .  . 

The  antithesis  of  such  euphoria,  and  closely  Connected  with 
prayer,  is  fasting  in  obedience  to  the  command  'ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls*  (Lev.  23:27).    Fasting  is  a  sign  of  mourning,  expiation  and  atone- 
nient  for  one's  sins.    To  the  prophets,  fasting  was  associated  with 
righteous  conduct  and  with  benevolence  (Zech.  708;    Is.  58).    The  rabbis 
held  fasting  in  "high  esteem.    Rabbi  Eleazar  valued  fasting  more  than 
charity,  for  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  oneself  and  not  merely  of- one's  , 
substance  (Ber.  17a,  32b).    However,  excessive  fasting,  and  individual", 
fasting  were  not  favoured  by  Talmudic  Judaism.  The  habitual  faster  is 
regarded  as  a  sinner  (Epstein,  195§s  156). 

'  God  may  also  be  served  and  His  Name  sanctified  by  one's  daily 

■  labour.     'The  exaltation  of  labour  marks  all  Jewish  literature'  (Cohon, 

! 

1962:  179-).    The  rabbis  regarded  the  phrase  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
(Exod.  20:10),  .'Six  days  shalt  thou  labour',  as  binding  as  the  phrase,  'but 
the  seventh  day  is'  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,' in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  manner  of  work'',  that  follows  it  (Mekhilta  Exod.  20:9-10).  Indolence 
on  weekdays  is  even 'thought  to  profane  the  following  Sabbath.    Said  the 

■  psalmist:     'When  thou  ^atest  ofr.the<^our  of  thine  hands,  happy  shalt  thou 
be  and  it  will  be  well  with  thee'  (Ps.  128:2).    The  proverb  'go  to  the  ant 
thou  sluggard'  also  emphasizes  the  value  placed  on  work  throughout 

» 

Scripture. 
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It  was  further  developed  In  Talmud  where  the  rabbis  also  stressed 
the  .notion  of  apportioning  one's  effort  between  labour  and  spiritual 
activities.^    'Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Prince  said,  "Ah 
excellent  thing  is  the  study  of  the  Torah  combitied  with  some  worldly  occupa- 
Jtjion,  for  the  labour  demanded  by  them  both  makes  sin  to  be  forgotten 
'  (Avot  2:  2).    Idleness  and  no- opportunity  for  work  are  condei^ned:  'idleness 
leads  to  immorality'  {Ket.  5:  5),  while  labour  is  considered  to  enhance 

marina  worth:     'great  is  labotft  fcfr  it  lends  dignity  toyman'   {Ued.  A9b)  .  . 

^>  \ 

The  Academic  Tradition 
\  \  Activities  in  the  Academic  Tradition  centre  on  the  twin  goals  of 
intellectual  tradning^^atTa" character  training  (Bassett,  1963;  280-1).  The 
former  chato^^s  pupils'  effortsf  into  academic  learning  rather  than  voca- 
tional  training  with  its  concomitant  curricula  and  teaching  methods.^  These 


are  largely  pl^ei^criptive  and  oriented  towards  external  examinations  at  the 
sixth  Form  (Grade  12)  or  matriculation  level.    For  those  pupils  who  aspire 

^  ■       **  ^      .  ■ 

to  this  goal,  wot;lc  is  largely  teacher-dominated  through  'exposition, 
explanation,  set  ltpme</ork,  tests,  and  guided  study  of  texts'   (ibid.,  p.  281) 
Although  in  some  schools  token  recognition  is  givdn  to. student  initiative, 
research  and  self-directed  learning,  by  t^e  stage  of  the  senior  Forms  at 
least,  what  Hansen  has  termed  'Australia's  examinamania '  (1931:  166)  pre- 
vails, so  that  intellectual  excellence  may  be  clearly  apparent  in  the 
number  of  first-class  honours  amassed  by  students  at  the  final  examination(i ; 
y-  the  meritocratic  approach  to  learning. 

% 

The  historical  roots  of  the  Academic  Tradition  played  their  part 
in  shaping  this  emphasis-  on  intellectual  effort  (ibid.,  p.  22); 
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In  Victoria  In  the  1850 's  there  were  two  •     .  ' 

'  Influences  to  be  seen,  both  Old  Testament  It^ 

.  nature  rather  than  New;    the  Olympian-Arnoldlan 
eniphasls  upori  salvation  through  determined  effort  - 
In  tfi«  classroom,  and  the  Scots-Calvlnlst  Insist- 
ence upon  the  same  Individual  and  unremitting  ^ 
search  for  learning ,  with,  however,  comparatively 
little  guarantee  of  election, to  the  saints. 

Character  training  activities  were  Joined  to  thosie  associated  with 
learning  in  the  succeeding  period,  which  saw  tflRe  Old  Testament  emphasis  give 
place  to  'muscular  Victorian  Christianity'.    This  stressed  a  New-Testament 
Christian  humanism,  in  which  are  blended  the  mystery  of  religion  and  its 
mystical  qualities,  witft  ideals  of  service  to  the  community  and  individual 
social  responsibility  through  good  deeds.    A  feature  of  the  extra-curricular 
activities  in  many  *  Independent  schools  is  an  emphasis  on  undertaking  social 
service  projects,  such  as  working  at  old  people's  homes  or  In  urban  welfare 
organizations,- hospital  kitchens  and  the  like. 

The  ideological  -basis  of  such  activities  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
resolution  to  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  passed  by  the  Headmasters 
Conference  of  Australia  In  1943  (Wilson,  1957:  46).    Inter  alia  the  members 
of  thd  Conference  ^aw  their  schools  contributing  to  a  reformed  education 
system  through: 

(1)  The  religious  spirit  of  their  schools. 

(2)  Their  insistence  on  the  training  of  character  on  the  v 
basis  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(3)  Their  efforts  to  train  pupils  ^o^regard  their  life 
work  as  a  vocation  in  the  servicU^  of  6bd  TOt^of,  the 
community.  [ 

(4)  The  traditional  methods  by  which  they  seek  to  develop 
in  young  people  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
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An  essential  part  of  character  ttalnln^  Is  the  leadership 
qualities  It  supposedly  produces,  particularly  In  boys.    The  headmaster 
of  one  leaidlng  Independent  school  In  Melbourne  considered  that  *the  concept 
of  "leadership"  conferred  by  the  spejilal.  qualities  of  private  school  educa-- * 
tlon  Is  Intimately  Intertwined  with'  the  Arnoldlan  Image  of  the  Christian 
gentleman*  (Encel,  1970:  426),    Such  a  concept  Is  not  alien  to  the  general^ 
ethos  of  Australian  society/  As  Llpset  found  In  "^i  cross-national  survey 
(1963:  515-531),  Austtalians  rank  first  on  ell tlsm-egalltarianlsmv.  that  Is, 
affusion  between  two  Ideals  that  all  members  of  socJ.ety  deserve  equal  respect 
aa.  human  beings,  and  that  due  recognition  be  made  of  the  general  superiority 
of  those  who  hold  elite  positions.  ;^ 

Physical  manliness,  and  participation  in  sport,  games  or  other 
outdoor  pursuits  are  seen  as  conducive  to  moral  virtue  and  character 
building  (Bassett,  1963:  281).    They  are  given  -great  prominence  in  the  extra- 
curricular  activities  of  most  Independent  and  many  leading  State  High 
schools.    In  support,  Hansen  cites  ,Lytton  Strachey's  claim  to  trace  the 
worship  of  athletics  and  good  form  directly  back  to  the  Arnoldlan  cult 
(Hansen,  1971:  22-23).    The  same  writer  comments  on  the  'games  fetish'  in 
the  great  Independent  schools  (ibid.,  p.  121).    To  McLaren  (1968:  163) /S^e 
emphasis  on  sport  is  based  on  the  Concepts  of  'healthy  minds  in  healthy 
bodies  and  team  spirit  destroying  individual  pride  [wKi>ch]  have  been  handed 

♦  'V 

down  from  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  to  produce  a  strange  antipodean  efflorescfenc 
in  whose  $hade  mere  scholarship  wanes  unobserved' . 

Emphasis  on  sport  and  the  necessary  leisure  to  pursue  it,  like 
leadership,  is  in  tune  with  the  ethos  of  the/wider  Australian  society .  As 
iJaters  notes  (1963:  413):     'Australians  place  an  unusually  high  value  upon 
leiaute.    They  take  their  right  to  leisure  seriously'.    By  the  sape  token. 
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they  tak^  sport  very  seriously  (Ibid.,  p.  A15  ff.). 

Other  activities  encouraged  In  schools  pursuing  the  Academic 

Tradition  are  also  held  to  ^e  conducive  to  character  building  and  the 

■>  * 

production  of ileadershlp  qualities.    Techniques  used  outside  the  classroom 
are  a  house  system,  prefect  system,  cadet  and  scdiit  movements,  and  the 

^encouragement  of  arts,  crafts,  hobbles  and  voluntary  societies  concerned 
with  numerous  aesthetic  activities,  social  welfare  projects  and  groups  such 
as  bushwalklng  to  encourage  concern  for  nature.    Such  special  features,  so 
the  Ideology  maintains,  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  whole  man  -  *of 

»  tfying  to  make  Tom  Brown  a  brave,  helpful,  truth-telling  Australian,  and 
a  gentleman*  (Wilson,  1957:  42).  ^  ' 

(6)    Man-time  orientation 

(a)    The  Great  Tradition 

\ 

Man  Is  part  of  a  Divine  order  conceived  as  eternity.    God  Is 
Everlasting  (Heb.  Chei^-ha-'Olcurtim) ,  the  God  of  eternity  (Is.  40:28; 
Mldrash  Lev.  Rob.  vl,  6).    His  Covenant  with  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
Israel,  Is  an  everlasting  Covenant  (Gen.  17:7). God's  fidelity  to  It, 
despite  Israel's  defections,  Is  eternal.  'God  Is  "the  First  and  the  Last", 
Initiating  all  movements  -  calling  the  generations  from  the  beginning  - 
and  bringing  them  to  a  close'  (Hertz,  1967:  61,  f.n.  4).    God's  Kingdom 
is  eternal.     'The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever'   (Exod.  15:18),  'From 
everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God'  (Ps.  90:2) 

The  Divine  Is  the  God  of  history.    The  great  teachers  In  Israel 
'saw  In  history  a  continuous  revelation  of  Divine  thought  and  purpose 
across  the  abyss  of  time'  (Hertz,  19^7:  936).    Jewish  history  is  Divinely- 
ordered  history  which  began  with  the  Creation  ex  nihilo^  received  its 

•  i  -   »-  

.29    Cf .  Lev.  26:42-45.  ,  . 
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peclflc  form  with  the  call  of  Abrfhlun  and  subsequent  Biblical  events,  and 

will  end  In  the  World' to  Come,  (Heb*  Qtom  HU'-ba) 'Man  la  a  cltl25en  of  twa" 

worlds  -  This  world  and  the  World , to  Gome.    God  hath  set  eternity  In  our 

'  »  ^  .*  ■    ♦  " 

'hearts,  and  only  In  Eternity  can  we  teach  our  full  development.  This 

1/orld  Is  the  vestibule;    the  Future  World  Is  man's  true  home'  (Hertz,  1963: 

255,  f.n.  13).    Said  the  Sages,  'All  IsraeJ  have  a  portion  In  the  world  to  ^ 

come'  (Sanh.  x,  1).    Said  Rabbi  Jacob,  'This  world  Is  like  an  ante-chamber 

to  the  world  to  come;    prepare  thyself  In  the  ante-chjanber ,  that  thou 

mayesti^ enter  Into  the  hall'  (Avot  4:  21). 

In  the  eschato logical  thinking  of  the  prophets  and  rabbis,  as 

Epstein  points  out  (1959:  60),  mankind  as  a  whole- Is  seen  as  'marching  tcf 

the  transcendei^tal  reality  of  an  earthly 'future,  "when  the  earth  phall  be 

full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  &ea"  (Is.  11:  9)'. 

This  doctrine  of  Mps^lanlsm  postulates  the  ultimate  eatabllshnient  of'  the 

rule  of  universal  righteousness  on  earth  and  the  restoration  of  the  house 

of  David  and  a  reunited  Israel.    The  Messianic  hope  centres  on  an 

' eschdtologlcal  king  who  Is  to  rule  oyer  Israel  at  the  end  of  days' 

(Werblowsky  &  Wlgoder,  1965:^259).    He  Is  the  Messiah  (Heb.  maeHaoh 

:  .'  ^ 

'•'anointed-';.    In  the  words  of  Hermann  Cohen  cited  by  Cohon  (1962:  229): 
'The  future  which  the  prophets  portray  under  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah  Is 
the  future  of  world  history.    It  Is  the  goal.  It  Is  the  meaning  of  history, 
which  presents  the  contrast  to  history  In  its  Isolated  reality'.  The 
Twelfth  Principle  of  Faith  of  Maimonides>  declares:  'I  believe  with  perfect 
faith  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;    and,  though  he  tarry,  I  will  wait 
dally  for  his  coming'. 

* 

The  Authorized  DaiXy  Prayer  Book,  p.  255. 

♦ 
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If  fiiture^oriented  Messianlsm  constitutes  the  goal  of  social 

►  ■  •         *  ^        ■  ' 

morality,  tfie  means  to  achieve  it  -  knowing  God's  Will  and  performing  the 

mitzvot^-  are  rooted  in  the  Biblical  pa0t.    Man  is  -past-oriented.    Moril  ^ 

laws  are  inculcated  by  recollecting  historical  instances  of  Immoral  conduct 

that  have  led  to  loss  of  Divine  favour.    The  Liturgy  abounds  with  references 

tfe  major/historical  events  from  which  a  moral  might  be  drawn.  Remembrance 

and  commemoration  of  major  historical  episode^  are  fundamental  to  such 

basic  observances  ds  the  Festivals  of  Passover  (Heb.  Pesoch)  9  Tabernacles 

(Heb.  Suoo08)y  Weeks  or  Pentecost ^ (fleb .  Shavuoi) .    The  Pentateuch  and 

Prophetic  writings,  the  study  of  which  is  a  mitzvahy  are  the  historical 

record  of 'the  Jews,  without  which  Judaism  as  a  religion  is  incomprehensible. 

The  past  and  the  religion  are  interdependent.    Werblowsky  and  Wigoder  observe 

(1965:  187):      "  '  . 

It  was  religion  that  brought  the  Jewish  people  into 
being,  gave  it  cohesion  and ^^ndowed  it  with  phenomenal 
powers  of  resistance  ...  At  the  same  time,  while  the  ^ 
Jewish  religion  has  conditioned  Jewish  history,  Jewish 
history  in  its  turn,  has  conditioned  the  Jewish  religion. 

A  sense  , of  the  past  is  implicit  in  the  Jewli^h  calendar.  Jewish 
dates  are  reckoned  on  a  lunisclar  ba^s  from  the  date  of  Creation  which  the 
rabbis  placed  at  3760  B.C.E.  (Before  the  Common  Era).    Thus  the  Jew  has 
always  before  him  a  subtle  rrference  to  an  historical  event  to  which  he  owed^ 
his  very  existence. 

The  commemoration  of. the  Creation  is  one  concern  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Jewish  New  Year  (Heb.  Bosh  Eashamh)  ,  which  brings  past,  jjresent  and 
future  time  together  and  illustrates  their  fundamental  importance  in 
Judaism.  -  As  the  anniversary  of  the  Creation/ i?08/:  Hashamh  lookB  to  the 

* 

past.  .  In  the  present,  it  calls  Jews  td  acts  of  penitence  and  prayers  for 
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Divine  forgiveness  which  will  last  for  the  subsequent  'ten  days  of  penitence' 
culminating  in  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Heb.  Yom  Kippt4r)\  a  day  spent,  in  salemn  ' 
prayer  and  the  collective  confession  particularly  of  social  and  moral  sins. 
By  calling  Jews  to  repent  and  return  to  righteousness  in  the  Liturgy, 
Rosh  Hashamh  foreshadows' the  future  Messianic  millenlum  towards  which  all 

Creation  is  moving,  but  for  which  repentance  and  testotation  of  man  s  r 

ff 

harmony  with  God  are  the  necessary  prelude • 

^=>» 

*  Concern  for  the  proper  allocation  of  time  to  valued  activities 

is  fundamental  to  Judaism,  and  finds  expression  in  Scripture  and  rabbinical 

literature.    Of  foremost  importance  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  a  day  set  apart 

* 

from  the  profane  by  Divine  decree  for  rest,  consecration  1k)  God  and  the 
life  of  the  spirit  (Hertz,  1967:  6,  f.n.  3),     'And  on  the  seventh  day  God 
finished  His  work  yhich  He  had^de.    And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
hallowed  it;    because  that  in  it  He  rested  from  all  His  work  which  God  in 
creating  h^d  made'  (Gen.  2:2-3).    The  Jew  is  commanded  to  'Remember  the 
sablbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.    Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy 
work;    but  the  BevenX^^ay  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  In  it  tho\i 
Shalt  not  do  any  manner  of  work'  (Exod.  20:8-10).    Variants  of  the  injunc- 
tion occur  in  subsequent  Scriptural  passages. The  laws  detailing  the 
thirty  nine  ""principal  types  of  'work'  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  according 
to  the  rabbis  occupy  ajnajor  pr.oportionjDf  the  Order  Afoed  (Appointed 
Seasons)  in  the  Mlshnah.  . 

A  twenty-four  hour  day  in  Judaism  lasts  from  evening  to  evening. 
Thus  the  Sabbath  lasts  from  nightfall  on  Friday  until  nightfall  on  Saturday. 
Meticulous  rules  were  laid  down  by  the  rabbis  to  determine  the^act  time 

E.g.  Exod.  31:13-17;    Lev.  19:3;|  Deut.  5:12-14. 
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of  nightfall.    It  was  estalfllsh^  as  the  moment  when  three  stars  of  the 

*   ,  '  «•  - 

second  magnitude  are  visible  %rt  the  sky,  i^e.  when  the  sun  is  approximately 

seven  degrees  below  fehe  Tiorizon.    Timetables  are  available  to  Orthodox  Jews 

giving  the  exact  chronological  equivalent  of  this* moment,  for  each  day,  . 

week  and  month  of  the  calendar.    All  other  activities  on  Friday  W^ve  to  be 

arranged  to  allow  ^Jews  time  to  get  home  before  sunset;  to  prepare  for*  the 

rituals  in  the  home  id.th  which  the  Sabb^^  Is  greeted.    They  include  the 

lighting  of  the  Sabbath  candles  with  the  appropriate  blessing  and  Kiddush 

(Heb.  'sanctification*) ,  which  is  a  ceremony  and  J)rayer  to  proclaim  the 

*  - 

holiness  of  the  Sabbath,  based  on  rabbinical; interpretation  of  Exodus  20:8, 
'Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy  .^^ 

Kiddush  has  its  .equivalent  in  the  ^<wdabah  ceremony  (Heb. 
Miffereiitiation')  and  prayer,  which  is  recited  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sabbath  and  Festivals  to  mark  the  distinction  betwden  the  sacred  day  that 
has  pnded  and  the  weekday  that  is  beginning.    Appropriate  phrases  in  the' 
prayer  enumerate  the  differences  between  *holy»and  profane',  between  'light 
and  darkness',  and  betwe^^  Vlfirael  and  the  gentiles'  (Werblowsky  &  Wig^)der, 
1965:  178) • 

In  addition  to  being  a  day  uf  rest,  the  Sabbath  illustrates  the 
importance  placed  |>n  the  allocation  of  time  to  religious  worship,  and 
religious  i^istruction  or  study.    Prayer,  and  the  allocation  of  time  necessary 
for  it,  constitute  a  major  man-time  orientation.    In  the  Judaic  tradition^ 
there  are  three  prescribed  times  to  pray  each  day.    The  first  is  Shaoharte 
(Heb.   'Dawn  Prayer 'J,  the  Morning  Prayer,  which  can  be  recited  at  any  time 
from  dawn  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  day  has  elapsed.    Prior  to  it. 


32  ^Pes.  106a:     'Remember  it  over  wi^ie'.    Kiddush  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Talmudic  phrase  kiddush  ha-yom  (Heb.)  'sanctif ication  of  the  day'. 
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private  i^rayers  can  be  said  by  the  devout  Immediately  on  rising*    The  second 
Is  Minohah  (Heb.  'Offeflng'K  the  Afternoon  Prayer,  which  can  be  said  during 
the  period  .from^ mid-day  until  just  before  sunset.    The  third  Is  Afaorit;  (Heb» 
•who  brings  on  the- evening  twilight'),  the  Evening  Prayer,  said  during  the 
period  between  nightfall  and  dawn  of  the  following  day. 

Shaaharis  Is  the  most  solemn  of  t;he  three  dally  prayers .    It  Is 
not  permissible  to  do  any  work  or^have  a  peal  before  it.    Shaaharia  is  jfilso 
the  most  extensive  of  the  dally  services  taking  some  forty  minutes  to  an. 
hour  depencllng  on  whether  a  portion  of  Tovah  is  read*    It  comprises  recitals' 
of  benedictions  and  private  prayeir^^^^  followed  by  the  synagogue  service  ; 
proper  at  the  heart  of  which  are  the  Shemaj  Amidahj  Ualt^Kaddishj  Kaddiah 
and  Aleinu.    On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  a  section  from' the  week's  Pentateuchal 
portion  is  read  from  the  Scroll.  [    .  , 

The  allocation  of  time  to  Minohah  and  MaaHv  is  not  as  extensive 
as  for  Shacharie.    In  some  synagogues  ^they  are  recited  sequentially  late  in 
-the  afternoon  -  Minohah  being  immediately  followed  by  Maariv.  Alternatively 
Maariv  can  be  said  at  home  with  the  omission  of  statutory  prayers  such  as 
the  Maariv  Amidah  for  which  a  minyan  is  required. 

*       The  value  placed  on  devoting  time  tio  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonial  laws  concerning  wearing  the  tallit  and  putting  on  tephillin' ±s 
^  clearly  apparent  at  the  Morning  Service.  *^The  former  is  worn  ar^nd  the 
shoulders  and  covering'  the  hea4  in  obedience  to  the  Biblical  injunction: 
*  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  throughout 
their  generations  fringes  in  the  corners  of  their  garments,  ...    And  it  shall 
be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  It'^  and  remenibfer  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them'  (Num.  15?38-39).    Adult  males  wear 
the  tallit;    boys  are  not  so  required.    It  is  donned  with  an  appropriate  ^ 
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Blessing:     'Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
hallowed  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  commanded  us  to  enwrap  ourselves  in 
the  fringed  garment '.^^  . 

All  of  Barmitzvah  age  are  expected  to  take  time-  to  lay  on  ^ 
tephillin  <wear  phylacteries)  during  the  weekday  services •    The  boxes 
comprising  the  tepHlHn  are  wbrn,  one  on  the  forehead,  and  one  on  the 
upper  bleep  of  the  left  arm,  and  are  put  on  aft^r  donning  the.talHt. 
The  a<^t:  of  putting  the  phylactery  on  the  arm  (Heb.  ehel  yad)  Is  accompanied 
by  the  Benediction:     'Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lotd  pur  God,  King  of  the  universe 
who  has  hallowed  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  has  commanded  us  to  put  on  the 
TephilHn\    A  Benediction  accompdfties  the  act  of  placing  the  phylactery  on 
the  forehead.  (Heb.  shel  rpeh):     'Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King\f 
the  universe,  who  has  hallowed  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  given  us 
command  concerning  the.prefcept  of  the  Tephillin.    Blessed  be  His  name,  whose 
glorious  kingdom  is  for  ever  and  eyer'J'*    TepMtlin,  a  symbol  of  God's  ^ 
Covenant  with  Israel,  are  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  and  Festivals  as  these  are 
considered  to  be  sufficient  reminders  in  themselves  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
events  and  concepts  gaflociated  With  it. 

Time  must  be^ allocated  to  other  ceremonial  observances,  particularly 
the  mezuzdh  and  the  wearing  of  tzitzit  during  waking  hours.    Mitzvpt  such  as 
the  Benedictions  of  Enjoyment  also  require  a  short  period  of  time,  during 
which  man's  thoughts  are  turned  towards ^the  Divine. 

Allocation  of  time  to  study  Is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
understanding  of  one's  ritual  and  liturgical  duties.    The  study  of  the 


33  The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  45. 
3**    The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book^  p.  49. 
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Tovdh  (Heb,  Talmud  Tovah)  is  a  positive  religious  duty,  helH  bythe  rabbis 
to  be  more  Importattt"  than  ceremonial  observances,  as  these  can  pnly  be 
learned  through  study  iKidd,' W  .    'In  his  tradition  the  Jewish  student 
saw  God's  will  manifest.    Study,  then,  was  also  communion  and  learning  waa> 
an  act  of  worship.    Schoiarship  in  the  sacred  llterature^aa^ regarded  as  9 
means  of  serving  God'  <Steinberg,  1959:  103).* 

Study  should  be  a  regular  habit.  °Said  Rabbi  Shammai, 'Fix  a  period 
for  thy  study  ot'  the  Torah'  {Avot  1:  15).    Neglect  of  the  Tovah  for  a  single 
day  leads  to  further  neglect  {Avot  4:  11).     'Forsake  the  Torah  a  single  day, 
and  it  will  forsake  thee  two  days'  (Talmud).    The  rabbis  held  that  a  man 
.should  devotg  all  his  leisure  to  study  of  the  Torah,  giving  one  third  to 
thei  Pentateuch,  one  third  to  the  Mishnah,  and  one  third  "to  Talmud 

(Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  366).    Idleiifess  and  waste  of  time  are  abhorred. 

/ 

Said  Rabbi  Tarfon,  'The  day  Is^'short,  and  the  work  is  great,  and  the 
labourers  are  sluggish,  and  the  reward  is  much',  and  the  Master  is  urgent  . . . 
It  is  not  thy  duty  to  complete  the  work,  but  iteither  art  thou  free  to 
•  desist  from  it;    if  tl^u  hast  studied  much  Torah,  much  reward  will  be  given 
thee'  iAvot  2:  20-21)^  Said  the. great  Hillel,  'neither  say,  When  I  have 
leisure  I  will  st'&dyf  .perchance  thou  wilt  have  no  leisure'  {AVot  2:  5). 

The  routitie  of  study  Is  set  out  In  detail  {Avot  6:  4): 

This  Is  the  wa^^that  Is  becoming  for  the 'study  of  the 
Tor>ih:    a  morsel  of  Mcead  with  salt  thou  must  eat,  and 
,  water  by  measure  thdj^lust  drink;    thou  must  sleep  upon 

the  ground,  and  llvel|J|lllfe  of  trouble  the  while  thou 
tollest  In  the  Torah. 
Even  wakeful  periods  during  the  night  shoul4  not  be  wasted,  and  shouljl  be 
spent  In^  serious  meditation.     'My  soul  Is  satisfied^.,  when  I  remember 
Thee  upon  my  couch,  and  meditate  on  Thee  in  the  nigjitrvatches ' 
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(Ps.  63:6  ff»).    Rabbi  cixanina,  the  son  of  Chachinai,  said,  'He  who  keepa 
awake  at  night,  and  goes  on  his  way  alone,  and  turns  his  heai^t  to  idle 
thoughts,  such  a  one  sins  against  himself*  {koot  3:  5)» 

^    Study  is  not  merely  confined  to  childhood  but  continues  through- 
out life.    The  rabbis  allocated  certain  periods  of  a  man's  life  to  defined** 
types  of  study  and  other  activities  (>lvc)t  5:  25):  . 

He  [Rabbi  Judah,  the  son  of  Tema],  used  to  say^g^j^  - 
At  five  years  the  age  is  reached  for  the  study  of  the 
Scripture,  at  ten  for  the  study  of  the  Mlshnai  at 
thirteen  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments,  at 
fifteen  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,'  at  eighteen  for 
marriage,  at  twenty  for  seeking  a  livelihood,  at 
thirty  fot?  entering  into  one's  full  strength,  at 
forty  for  understanding,  at  fifty  for  counsel,  at 
sixty  a  man  attains  old  age. 

(b)    The  Academic  Tradition 

Man-time  orientation  in  the  Academic  Tradition  contains  a  number  of 
superficial  similarities  to  the  Great  Tradition  primarily  because  of  the 
tjenets  of  Christianity  to  which  the  Academic  Tradition  nominally  subscribes. 
An  eschatological  view  of  history  and  man's  progress  looks  towards  the 
Resurrection  and  the  second  coming  of  a  Messiah  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
God.    At  this  time  mankind  will  be.  judged.    A  sequence  of  religious 
festivals  such  as  Christmas,  Lent,  Easter,  Ascension-Day  and  Whij>-Sunday 
punctuates  the  cycle  of  the  religious  year,  and  commemorates  historical 
episod'es  of  the  Christian' tradition.    To  many,  however,  they  provide  purely 
secular  holidays  in  which  religious  significance  is  lost. 

Allocation  of  time  to  activity  during  the  week  makes  a  distinction 
between  five  weekdays  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  weekend  in  which  the 
Sabbath  on  Sunday  is  nominally  a  day  for  rest  and  church  attendance.  In  those 
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Independent  schools  with  boarders,  provision  is  usually  made  for  collective  ^ 
worship  in  the  school  chapel  or  the  local  parish  church.    However,  except 
for  the  few  schools  affiliated  to  strictly  fundamentali'ot  denominations,  . 
the  concept  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  total  work  avoidanc?  is 
nowhere  so  developed  as  'in  Orthodox  Judaism,    Neither  are  the  length  of 
the  day,  its  ritual  beginning  and  ending  so  strictly  demarcated. 

Allocation  of  time  to  collective  worship  at  times  other  tjian 
Sunday  traditionally  takes  the  form  of  the  daily  school  assembly,  which 
typically  incorporates  the  Lord's  Pray^^  a  hymn  or  two,  possibly  a  short 
homily  ftom  the  fleadmaster  or  C|((aplain,  and  a  concluding  Benediction.  In 
the  State  schools,  this  is  'paralleled  by  the  loyal  assembly,  at  which  the 
headmastetf  couples  the  names  of  the  almighty  and  the  sovereign'  (McLaren, 
1968;  X49),    In  Independent  boarding  schools  it  is- also  custotoary  for  the 
duty  master  to  intone  Grdce  before  one  or  more  meals^in  the  dining  hall. 

Allocation  of  time  to  secular  study  occupies  all  the  normal 
teaching  day.    There  is  also  provision  for  a  weekly  scripture  claiirp- 
(ibid.,  loc.  cit.),  and  one  or  more  periods  of  physical  educatiqn.  Extra- 
aurricular  activities,  and  either  compulsory  of  optional  sport,  take  place 
after  normal  school  in  the  evening  or  during  weekends.    Such  'mit-of -school'  ^ 
activities  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Academic  Traditi^  and  reflect 
the  value  its  schools  place  on  educating  'the  whole  man'  (Wilson, "1957:  39>. 

The"^  accent  on  sport  itl  the  Independent  school  necessitates  a 
considerable  allocation  of  time  being  set  aside  for  it  each  week.    Even  in  ^ 
a  State  High  school  this  can  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  two  teaching  weeks 
in  a  thirty  week  year.    In  the  Independent  school  the  time  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  level  of  a  boy's  participation.    If       is  a  member  of  a  senior 
team  or  crew,  for  instance,  some  twelve  hours  or  more  can  be  devoted  to 
training  and' competition  in  after-school  time  each  week.    The  weekend  sees 
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•   most  activity,  and  even  Sunday,  the  nominal  day  of  rest,  is  not  exempted 
in  some  Independent  schools. 

/ 

(7)    Man-habitat  orientation 
(a)    The  Great  Tradition 

In  common  with  other  religious  groups,  to  carry  out  the  valued 
^ctl^ities  of  the  Great  Tradition,  thfe  Jewish  community  structures  parts 
of  its  habttat  into  a  'pure  and  holy  cosmos'  (Laatsch,  1971;  347  ff.)- 
Of  central  qoncetn'  is  the  synagogu^,  building,  the  architectural  embodiment 
of  the  synagogue  as  a  social  institution.     'The  rabbis  taught  that  a 
synagogue  should  be  erected  wherever  there  existed  a  Jewish  community* 
Where  possible  they  were  built  on  hills  so  that  they  should  not  be  over-^ 
looked  by  other  buildings'  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  369).    A  major 
architectural  feature  of  the  building  is  the  Ark  containing  the  Scrolls 
of  the  Law  located  on  the  'eastern  wall',  i.e.  the  one  oriented  'towards 
Jerusalem' .  ' 

Although  the  synagogue  itself  can  provide  a  place  of  Instruction 
and  study,  traditional  Jewish  communities  constructed  a  building  adjoining 
the  synagogue  for  higher  rabbinic  education.  Called  the  het  midraeh  (Heb. 
'house  of  study')  it  housed  rabbinic  texts  such  as  Mlshnah,  Talmud  and 
Codes,  and  had  a  sanctity  considered  by  the  rabbis  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  synagogue  itself  (Ber.  8a) .  The  bet  midrash  also  served  as  the 
community's  library  housing  its  collection  of  rabbinical  and  other  books. ^ 

The  value  placed  on  ritual  purity,  particularly  for  women,  and 
the  mitzvdh  of  the  mikoeh^  led  Jewish  communities  to  construct  a  ritual 
bathhouse  (J^e^h.  mikveh  -  lit.  any  gathering  of  waters.  Gen.  1:10).    It  was 

The  first  mention  of  the  het  midrash  occurs  in  Ecclesiastlcus  51:50; 
also  referred  to  in  Provferbs  8:34. 
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considered  89  Important  by  the  rabbis  as  |j:o  take  precedence  oyer  th^  con- 
struction of  a  synagogue.    The  synagogue  ml^ht  ewn  be  sold  to  riaise  the 
money  needed  to  build  a  nrCkveh. 

Temporary  restructuring  of  the  habitat  occurs  during- the  Festival 
of  SuccoB  (Booths),  when  it  is  customary  for  each  Jewish  congregation  to 
construct  a  communal  euaaah  'in^-order  that  your  generation  may  know  that  X 
caused  the  Children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  when  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt'  (Lev.  123:42-43).    A  Buaoah  must  have  a  minimum  of 
three  walls,  aijd  must  not  be  more  than  twenty  cubits  high.     Its  roof  is  con- 
structed  of  cut  vegetation  laid  over  laths  and  open  to  the  sun.^^  In 

Western  communities  a  sjfocah  is  customarily  built  adjoining  the  synagogue, 

t 

and  is  visited  by  members  of  the  congregation  for  light  refrfshment  after 
services  during  the  Festival. 

(b)    the  Academic  Tradition 

In  the  Academic  Tradition,  the  school  chapel  is  comparable  with 
the  S3niagogue  as  the  architectural  embodiment  of  the  value  placed  on 
collective  religious  worship.     It  often  occupies  a  position  of  prominence 
in  the  layout  of  the  Independent  schools  and,  where  practicable,  is  also 
the  venue  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  baptism  and  christening  of 
former  pupils  or  theii^.  offspring.    Often  the  chapel  incorporates  an  organ 
reflecting  the  value  placed  on  hymn  music  in  the  Liturgy  of  Christianity.. 

The  value  placed  on  sport  and  gam^s  in  the  Academic  Tradition  is 
reflected  in  the  amount  of  space  and  number  of  buildings  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  such  activities.    A  sports  oval  (or  several  ovals)  occupies 
pfide  of  place  as  a  venue  for  football,  cricket  and  athletics.    A  sports,  > 

Detailed  rules  for  construction  are  specified  in  the  sixth  l^ishnah 
tractate  of  Moed.     See  also  Kiizur  Sahulchan  Aruch^  134-135. 
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pavilion  and  changing  roome,  often  Incorporating  a  grandstand  In  more 
lavishly  endowed  schools,  are  located  nearby.    A  scoreboard  Is  ubiquitous. 
Swimming  pools,  either  open  or  closed,  an(J  a  gymnasium  with  Its  ancillary 
room^^Jor  equipment  and  staff  are  also  part  of  the  constructed  landscape. 
The  gymnasium  can  also  double  as  an  examination  hall  during  tl^e  yearly 
examJLnatlons  at  the  senior  level. 

Other  sporting  facilities  are-^rovldcd  according  to  the  financial 
strength  or  speciality  of  the  school.    Rowing  schools  located  on  a  river 
have  boatsheds  nearby  or  own,  a  boatshed  on  the  nearest  stretch  of  water. 
The  school  landscape  can  also  Incorporate  tennis,  fives,  and  even  squash 
courts. 

^  The  value  placed  on  close  staff  Interpersonal  relations  In  some 

Independent  schools  has  led  to  part  of  the  school  buildings  being  devoted 
to  staff  rooms,  which  are  ^f ten  well  appointed  to  provide  both, places  for 
work  and  relaxation.    Those  schools  which  conduct  pastoral  care  programmes 
and  house  systems  also  have  rooms  for  house  masters  and  others  to  conduct 
Interviews  with  students  and  their  parents. 

The  overall  layout  in  some  Independent  schools  devotes  space  to 
gardens,  shrubbery,   'green  and  pleasant  places',  as  opposed  to  the  bare 
concrete  or  asphalt  playgrounds,  where  staff  and  students  can  relax  during 
the  day.    Landscape  design  of  this  nat\ire  reflects  the  va?lue  placed  on  more 
subtle  influences  which  might  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  'who}.e  man'. 
(8)  Summary 

The  typology  of  value  orientations,  which  form  the  ideological 
basis  of  the  two ''Traditions  assumed  to  validate^  the  ideology  of  Lubavitcher 
School,  has  focussed  on  six  areas  of  human  concern  which  relate  to  'the*  means 
and  ends  of  striving'   (Honigmann,  1967^  78).  .There  are  broad  similarities^ 
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areas  of  cosmologlcal  belief  atid  views  of  a  future  millenium  as  the  ultimate 
end  o-f  human  existence,  as  both  Traditions  share  conmon  historical.  Biblical 
roots.    Both  Traditions  emphasize  learning  and  study  as  means,  Sough  the 
ends  towards  which  they  are  oriented  differ.    In  the  Great  Tradition  they 
are  briented  towards^ learning  the  multitude  of  rules,  norms  and  values  at 
the  heart  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  in  order  to  become  a  strictly  Orthodox/"" 
observant  Jew.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Academic  Tradition  can  be  said  ttf 
be  knowledge  and  assessmenj^  oriented  in  order  to^ succeed  in  a- meritocratic, 
competitive  e^mination  system,  and  gain  a  pTestlgious  status  in  the  economic 

world.  •  ^ 

in  the  ethical  domain,  both  Traditions  share  the  common  Golden  ^ 
Rule,  but  the  Great  Tradition  lays  down  far  more  detailed  prescriptions 
for  human  Conduct  than  does  the  Academic  Tradition.    In  particular,  the 
dietary  rules  ensure  that  the  Jew  will  remain  separate  from  the  Gentile, 
but  maintaining  them  would  obviously  pose  great  problems  in  a  secular  world. 

Allocation  nf  time  to  activities,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
habitat  necessary  to  facilitate  them,  reflects  basic  contrasts  in  the  views 
held  about  the  ideal  man  by  the  two  Traditions.    In  the  Great  Tradition  the 
ideal  man  can  be  aaid  to  be  the  scholar,  reflecting  the  veneration  given  to 
the  intellect  and  learning.    Such  a  view  has  no  place  for  things  of  the 
body,  such  as* sport.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Academic  Tradition  places  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  the  'whole  man'.-  Sport  and  games  arg^^uable  as' 
necessary  concomitants  of  such  a  view. 

Following  Schutz  (1964:  .11)  it  <ieems  possible  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  motives  underlying  the  orientations  of  the  two  Traditions.  In 
the  case  of  the  Great  Tradition,  Biblical  literalism  validated  by  Divine 
fiat,  in  the  final  analysis,  provides  'because  motives'  for  conduct.  The 
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"^agmatlc  orientation  of  the  Academic  Tradition  provides  'in  order  to* 

motives  for  conduct.  -  ^ 

A  boy  attending  i;,ubavitch6r>  School  is  thus  presented  with  two 
world  views  contending  for  his  commitment.    Smollcz  has  suggested  '(19 74a:  l9) 
■|:hat  'were  [a  tradition]  to  remain  completely  faithful  to  its  ancient  usage 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  perished',  but  this  must  be  disputed  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Tradition  of  Orthodox  Judaism.    Because  of  its  Divine  origin 
it  is  regarded  as  immutable,  and  thus  not  'malleable'  in  the  way  Smollcz, 
following  Szacki,  suggests.    It  remains  tradition,  nonetheless.    It  is  j 
historically  derived,  and  the  ijosslblllty  of  it  being  either  positively  or 
negatively  evaluated  still  exists.  . 

'    It-ean^his^ntlclpated  that  the  Orthodox  Jewish  Day  School  selected 
for  this  study  attempts  to  operationaXize  both  Traditions  through  the  'social  ^ 
organization  of  tradition'  (Redfield,  1956:  ^0).    By  doing  so  it  places  boys 
attending  the  school  in  a  situation  where  two  traditions  provide  'raw 
material'  for  ^vaxis.    Reality  construction  under  such  circumstances  is  likely 
be  highly  problematical  with  the  possibility  that  opportunities  for  v^axn^ 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 
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CHAPTER  5 
SCTOOL  CAMPUS.,  FACILITIES  ASP^S^ 

.  •    ■■  . 

The  conmunlcatlon  of  tradition  In  a  school  enculturatlon  matrix 
18  a  process  that  necessitates  teaching , staff  and  other  personnel.-  the 
enculturatlon  agents  -  and  the  technological  facilities  In  vhlch  their 
activities  are  conducted.  "  The  structure  (positioned  statup-roles)  and  ^ 
organization  (working  arrangements)  of  the  Staff,  to  adopt  Firth's  useful 
distinction  (1964:35ff;>;  together  with  the  design  and  layout  of  buildings 
and  campus  are  the  administrative  element  of  the  social  organization  of  • 
tradition. 

(1)    The  arrangenlent  of  rellgloua  and  teaching  faellltles  , 
'      •  The  school  follows  a  pattern  common  to  many  small-scale  religious 
denominational  schools  by  having  facilities  providing  bo.th  secular  and 
religious  education  on  the  same  campus.    Holing  pride  of  place  is  the 
synagogue  fronting  onto  the  main  street.    Attached  to  the  rear  is  a 
B«etln.  hall,  kindergarten,  kitchen  and  toilet  facilities.    Some  distance 
l^ack  frc^  these  ^s  the  main  two-storey  classroom  block  providing  ten  class- 
rooms.   This  building  looks  out  onto  a  small  asphalt  playground  bounded  on 
It^  eastern  boundary  by  a  fence  dividing  the  boys  school^ from  the  adjacent 
girls  -sister-  school  in  a  neighbouring  campus.    Here  are  also  located- 
another  kindergarten',  a  small  classroom  for  the  preparatory  grade  of  the 
boys  schoJl  and  science  laboratories  shared  in  rotation  by  students  frqm 

r 

both  schools .  ^  »  ^  ' 

Several  small,  older  red  brick  buildings  occupy  odd  corners  of 
both„ campuses.    One. on  the  girls'  campus  is  a  store  for  secondhand  cloth- 
ing and  household  articles  Intended'for  sale  in  an' opportunity  shop,  run 
.  by  members  of  the  school  community  towards  its  contribution  to  JeWlsh 
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-  charity.     In  the  boys'  campus  a  similar  building  is  used  as  a  library  and 

/ 

overflow  classroom  for  senior  boys.    Attached  to  it  are  two  smaller 
buildings  used  for  storing  equipment  and  housing  toilet  facilities.  The 
construction  of  ail  these  old  buildings  is  in  marked  contrast  to^the 
^lodeirn,  yellow-brown  sandstone  brick  design  of  the  other  main  blocks  and 
the  synagogue  itsSlf. 

A  noteworthy  feature  on  campus  is  the  number  of  large  stainless 
steel  wash  troughs  placed  against  suitable  walls  on  the  outside  of 
buildings.     In  construction  these  are  all  unremarkable  apart  from  the 
number  of  alumiflium'  water  jugs  or  pitchers  provided  for  each  trough,  in- 
securely attached  to  the  wall  by  a  length  of  chain  some  two  feet  long. 

An  old  concrete  trough,  unplumhed  and- surmounted  by  an  inscription  in 

ft 

Hebrew  stand?  against;  the  wall  of  the  old  red-brick  building  in  the  boys* 
.campus,  but  no  pitchers  are  provided.    The  number  of  jugs  fluctuated  during 
the  year  either  due  to  weaknesses  in  the  chain  or  the  cycle  of  religious 
Festivals ^and  Holy  Days.     On  these  occasions  jugs  were  replaced  so  that  a 
full  complement  was  available  in  each  trough.     In  the  foyer  of'  the  synagogue 
there  are  two  chinaware  basins,  one  in  each  alcove  beside  the  main  entrance 
from  the  street,  and  prpvided  with  aluminium  pitchers.     These  apparently 
mundane  facilities  r-ef lect  'the  importance  placed  on  fhe  ritual  washing  of 
hands  before  meals  and  after  using  the  toilet. 

Inside  the  synagogue  and  meeting  haj^l  block  are  several  small 
rooms.     Three  on  the  ground  flqor  lead  off  from  the  foyer,  and  are  occupied 
..^-^>y^^e  Principal  of  the  school,  the  bursar,  and  the  school  secretary.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  synagogue  chamber  there  are  two  otherVooms.    At  the 
time  of  the  study,  one  was  used  as  the  sixth  Form  home-room,  the  other  as  a 
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venue  for  prayer.    On  the  same  side  of  the  synagogue,  but  on  the  second 
storey,  part  of  the  landing  from  the  stairways  has  been  converted  into 
small  rooms.    One  is  used  infrequently  by  small  classes,  or  as  a  quiet 
place  to  study,  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  Lubavitcher  Youth  group 
attached  to  the  school. 

The  second  storey  of  the  synagogue  is  little  more  than  a  wide 
balcony  occupied  by  pews.    These  run  along  three  sides  of  the  chamber. 
This  is  the  area  reserved  for  women  at  all  religious  services,  while  their 
menfolk  assemble  in  the  hall  below,  and  reflects  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  on  ceremonial  occasions  maintained  in  Orthodox  congregations. 
Around  the  entire  length  of  the  balcony,  and  rising  some  four  feet  above  • 
the  front  parapet  and  its  brass  railing,  is  a  white  biitter  muslin  curtain 
which  renders  the  women  in  the  balcoy  all  but  invJ^^ible  to  the  men  below. 
The  balcony  is  approached  by  a  stairway  originating  in  the  porch  of  the 
synagogue  but  outside  the  foyer,  which  is  not  ordinarily  used  by  women. 
At  the  top  of  thfe  stairway  is  a  <:loakroom,  used  as  a  classroom,  lunchroom 
for  staff,  and  staff  meetings  during  the  week.    Toilet  facilities  for  women 
are  adjacent. 

The  synagogue  chamber  is  separated  from  the  meeting  and  dining 
hall  by  a  folding  partition  which  is  drawn  aside  after  services  to  give 
full  access  for  the  worshippers.    Another  partition  divides  the  northern 
end  of  the  dining  room  into  a  small  room  to  which  access  can  be  gained  by 
a  corridor  from  the  end  of  the  synagogue  chamber.    This  is  the  het  midrash 
proper  used  throughout  the  day  .by  the  students  of  the  Rabbinical  College  or 
Yeahivah  Gedolah.  . 
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Along  thej^entlre  southern  wall  of  the  dining  room  there  Is  a  wash 
trough  provided  with  pitchers.    Leading  off  the  hall  Is  the  kitchen  and  Its 
ancillary  storerooms.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hall,  glass  doors  open 
out  onto  a  small  concrete  patio  which  converts  into  the  communal  suooah 
during  Suoooa,  and  the  kindergarten  itself.    Attached  to  the  doorpost 
most  doors  throughout  the  building  Is  the  mezuzdh. 

From  the  street,  the  west  wall  of  the  synagogue  is  built  in  a 
series  of  dngled  steps.    Each  has  a  tall  window  set  into  the  south-facing 
wall  and  reaching  almost  to  the  roof.    When  viewed  from  inside  the  building 
the  effect  tends  to  be  masked  by  pews  on  the  ground  floor.    In  the  balcony, 
however,  the  steps  become  a  series  of  brightly  sunlit  alcoves  along  the 
western  wall,  each  furnished  with  a  study  table  and  chair.    In  comparison, 
the  eastern  wall  has  only  small  head-high  windows  looking  out  over  the 
roof  of  the  hall  and  |owards  tfhe  playground  and  classroom  block  (see  p.  340). 

A  duality  is  evident  in  the  uses  and  functions  of  the  buildings 
on  campus,  although  this  is  ndt  immediately  apparent  due  to  the  constant 
coming  and  going  of  boys  and'  other  personnel  in  the  complex  which  blurs 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  religious  facilities.    Some  facilities 
such  as  the  synagogue,  communal  diifeng  hall,  wash  troughs,  Yeehivdh  Gedoldhs 
and  the  library  building,  which  also  functions  as  a  place  for  communal 
prayers  and  houses  a  matzah^  bakery,  can  be  legitimately  considered  as 
constituting  a  *pure  and  holy  cosmos*  facilitating  the 'performance  of 
ritnals  and  mitzvot.     Other  facilities  are  obviously  designed  to  assist 
secular  teaching,  but  even  classrooms  in  the  teaching  block  are  used  for 

 »  .  3   »  '  ' 

^     The  unleavened  bread  baked  especially  for  the  Festival  of  Passover 
(Peeaoh)  described  in  more  detail  below,  Chapter  7. 


religious  instruction  further  blurring  the  duality* 

-The  overall  itopression    prodpced  by  the  arrangement  of 
buildings  and  strengthened  by  daily  usage is  the  synagogue's  place  as  a 
natural  hub  of  activities »  communication  routeway  between  the  classrooms 
attached  to  lt*and  other  parts  of . the  c&pus,  and  central  gathering  pointy  ' 
for  students  and  adults.    This  seems  only  partly  cjue  to  the  location  of  . 
*  the  Principal's  office  which  attracts  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  from  the  | 
outside  community  as  well  as  boys  and  teachers  from  the  School.  The 
synagogue  itself  is  an  informal  meetings  pllce  for  all  and  Sundry,  though 
it'  is  apparent  that  only  males  are  involved.    An  ebfr  and  flbW  of  men  and 
boys  persists  in  and  around  it  during  the  day,  gossiping,  relaxing  in  pews, 

studying,  praying  -  all  eicpressive  of  its  multiple  functions  and  several 

2  '  "  . 

terms  of  reference, 

(2)    The  'sacred  and  traditional  geography'  of  the  synagogue 

The  furnishings  and  appurtenantes  within  the  synagogue  reflect 
its  multiple  functions,  and  also  indicate  how  closely  it'adheres  to  strict 
Biblical  and  East  European  traditions.    The  entrance,  through  heavy  swinging 
doors  off  the  spacious* foyer ,  gives  access  ^to  the  rear  of  the  synagogue  and 
the  ordered  rows  of  pews  facing  the  front  or  focal  'eastern  wall'  directly 
opposite  the  entrance*    This  is  a  mandatory  feature  of  synagogue  architec- 
ture.    The  'eastern  wall',  i.fe.  that  facing  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  is 
the  one  faced  by  the  congregation  in  prayer.    Against  it  i^  located  the 
Ark  of  the  Law  ,(Heb.  Aron  hct^kodesh)  or  carved  wooden  closet  in  which  the 
Scrolls  of  the  Law  are  kept.    In  froaiTof  the  richly  decorated  doors  an 


^    ShuZ  (Yidd.)     'school';    Bet  Hamidrash  (Heb.) 
Bet  HatepHllah  (Heb.)      'house  of  prayer'. 


luse  of  study*; 
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embroidered  curtain  (Heb.  pctPokhet)  hangs,  also  decorated  with  Hebrew 
motif 8  and  the  Star  of  David.    The  colours,  normally  maroon  and  gold  or 
royal  blue  and  silver,  change  to  white  and  gold  for  the  High  Holy  Days  of 
Ro8h  Haehamh. and  Yam  Kippvr.    The  parokhet  is  used  in  obedience  to  the 
Biblical  injunction:     'And  thou  shalt  make  a  veil  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen'  (Exod.  26:31) • 

In  front  of  the  Ark  is  a  raised  platform  (Heb*    dukhan)  reached 
by  a  .number  of  steps,  and  used  by  the  priests  (Heb.    kohettj  pi*  kohanim) 
vhen  reciting  the  priestly  blessing  during  the  Additional  Service  on  ♦ 
Festivals  (except  on  the  Sabbath)  and  Yam  Kippur.    Over  the  platform, "a 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  Ark,  hangs  a  brass  lamp  with  red  glass 

4 

'inserts  through  which  shine  a  light  at  all  times.  This  is  the  Eternal 
Lamp  (Heb.  Ner  Tamid)  prescribed  in  Exodus  (27:  20-21)  and  Leviticus^ 
(24:  2-3)  to  hang  'without  the  veil  of  testimony  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 

Congregation'   as  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  watchfulness  and  providence  of  ^ 

\ 

God  over  His  people  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder,  1965:  284).  Seating  against 
the  'eastern  wall'  is  available  during  services  for  prominent  members  of 
the  congregaticAi  and  distinguished  visitors. 

Normally  the  majority  of  the  congregation  occupy  pews.    Many  of 
these  have  small  brass  plaques  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  congregation  " 
member  who  has  purchased  his  seat.    Not  all  are  able  to  do  this  as  the 
charge  is  expensive, -as  are  congregation  dues  or  fees  generally.  Strangers 
in  the  synagogue  traditionally  stand  at  the  back,  or  sit  around  a  large 
polished  wooden  table  adjacent  to  the  entrance.    This  is  a  feature  of  the 
traditional  East  European  shul.    Part  of  the  back  wall  itself  is  occupied 
by  glass-fronted  bookcase's  holding  prayer  books,  copies  of  Chumaah  or 

^    Chumash  from  ohamesh  (Heb,)  'five',  i.e.  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch. 
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Mlshnah  as  the  shut  Is  both  a  place  of  worship  and  study.    The  latter  Is 
evident  most  hours  of  the  day  when  groups  of  boys  study  and  argue 
vociferously  around  the  table  under  the  direction  of  a  rabbi,  or  the 
rabbi  himself  studies  alone,  chanting  aloud  and  punctuating  the  cadence 
of  Hebrew  by  emphatic  sways  of  the  upper  body  in  the  accepted  traditional 
style,  the  'only  way*  of  learning.    Through  it  all  others  come  and  go, 
and  the  Ner  Tamid  glows  on. 

Almost  In  the  middle  of  the  Bhul^  in  the  wide  centre  aisle, 
stands  an  elevated  platform  or  pulpit  (Heb.    bvndh)  ^  mounted  by  short 
stairway.    On  the  side  facing  the  'eastern  wall'  there  is  a  tilted  desk 
on  which  the  Scroll  of  the  Law  is  placed  wl^en  Readings  occur  during  the 
prescribe^ services.    The  area  near  the  hiwah  is  free  of  pews  and  allows  ^ 
congregants  to  fluster  af  the  foot  of  the  platform  during  prayer^  It  also 
allows  room  for  circuits  or  processions  with  the  Scrolls,  especially  the 
ritual  circumambuldtions  (Heb.    hakkaphot)  of  the  bimah  during  some  major 
Festivals.^ 

A  notable  feature  of  the  ehul  is  the  marked  absence  of  an  icono- 
graphy     statues,  holy  pictures,  medallions  -  of  the  Cjrpe  commonly 
associated  with  Roman  Catholic  or  Eastern  Orthodox  cWrches,  among  others. 
This  follows  the  strict  Biblical  injunction  in  the^econd  Commandment: 

.  r 

'Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto. thee  a  graven  image,  nor  any  manner  of  likeness, 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth'      (Exod.  20:4;    Deut.  5:8).^ 

 :   ^  —  

Described  more  fully  in  Chapter  8  below. 

^    Note  the  variation  in  the  second, version  -  'even  any  manner  of  likeness' 
held  by  some  authorities  to  make  It  clearer  that  every  'manner  of  like- 
ness' comes  within  the  category  of  'graven  image'  (Hertz,  1967:  766  f.n. 
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Although  tttodern  rabbinical  authority  tends  towards  llbernl  interpretation 
of  this  law,  i^  is  apparent^hat  the  ehul  adlh^res  to  the  strictly 
Orthodox  view,  which  traditionally  holds  that  artistic  embellishments  tend 
to  distract  the  worshipper  from  concentration  on  his  devotions. 
(3)     The  staff 

The  composition  of  the  teaching  *and  administ;;-ra^ive  staff  of  th^>^ 
school  reflects  its  dual  functions.    Each  of  the  Traditions  is  served  by  a 
body  of  specialists  in  the  form  of  secular  teaching  staff  for  the  Academic 
Tradition,  and  rabbis  and  lay  religious  teachers  for  the  Great  Tradition. 
Apart  from  the  two  Jewish  primary  Grade  teachers,  who  take  their  Grades 
tor  both  secular  and  religious  work,  there  is  no  overlap  between  the  two 
bodies.    On  the  other-hand,  all  the  administrative  and  para-administ^rative 
staff  carry  out  duties  that  relate  to  both  Traditions, 
(a)     Composition  of  the  secular  teaching  staff 

The  complement  of  secular  teaching  staff  is  summarized  in 
Appendix  4.4,  Of  the  twenty-one  full-time  staff,  twelve  are  men  and  nine  are 
women.    There  is  a  basic  division  between  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  their  Grades,  and  those  with  specialist  functions  but 
no  administrative  duties.    They  are  the  sports  master,  art  mistress  for 
Forms  1  and  2  (Grades  7  and  8) ,  and  a  male  Hebrew  teacher  responsible  for 
this  subject  in  all  the  secondary  Forms.    The  position  of 'the  sports  master 
was  initially  filled  by  part-time  instructors.    During  the  year  of  the 
study,  two  came  and  went  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  position  was 
finally  filled  on  a  full-time  basis  by  an  ex-Navy  physical  training 
instructor. 

The  school  has  a  large  complement  of  part-time  specialist 
teachers.     These  all  teach  in  the  Senior  School,  where  difficulty  is 
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experienced  In  finding  qualified  staff  able  to  teacli  at  the  fifth  and  • 
sixth  Form  examination  levels.    Most  are  employed  for  the  latter.  Their 
numbers  and  compoaltlon  fluctuated  during  the  yea^of  the  study  for  a 
vai;lety  of  reasons,  among  which  Is  the  strain  some  feel  coping  with  extra 
work* on  top  of  ^elr  normal  teaching  load.    All  the  part-time  teachers  are 
on  loan  from  othet^  secondary  schools,  or  hold  positions  In  tertiary 
colleges.    In  consequence  most  can  only  work  at  |hfe  school  after  normaV'N. 
working  hours,  during  the  evenings,  or  on  Sundays,    The  Principal  considers 
such  after-hours  classes  as  part  of  the  boys*  timetable  in  order  to  obtain 
full  schooling.    The  boys  themselves  accept^  the  situation  as  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  difficulty  the  school  faces  in  gettlrig  highly  quallf-led  . 
staff.    Provided  they  get  value  for  moneiy  in  terms  of  good  teaching,  they 
accept  the  situation  with  good  grace.  /. 

'        In  view  of  the  religious  background  of  t4ie  school,  a  striking 
feature  of  its  secular  staff  is  the  low  proportion  of  Jewish  teachers. 
Of  the  twenty-one  teachers  only  seven  are  Jewisjfi  -  two  men  and  five  women. 
Four  of  the  latter  teach  the  preparatory  or  loji/er  primary  Grades  full-time. 
The  other  is  on  loan  from  the  sister  school  tV  teach  Matriculation 
Australian  History.    The  two  males  are  the  senior  English  master  and  fhe 
Hebrew  teacher.    At  the  end  of  the  school-  year,  the  former  emigrated  to 
Israel,  and  in  the  following  year  his  place  was  taken  by  a  non-Jew. 

'    From  this  situation  it  shoulisi  not  be  inferred  that  teaching  ^is 
not  a  preferred  profession  among  Jewsj/.    Dr    Geulah  Solomon  has  pointed 
dtit  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  Jewl^^sh  teachers  comparable  to  that  facing 
non-Jewish  teachers.    In  addition,  however,  a  high  esteem  is  traditionally 
accorded  to  teachers  of  Biblical  studies,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for 
centuries.    Ideally,   *all  Jews  are  teachers*.    In  comparison,  teaching 


secular  studies  with  their  concomitant  secular  values  1»  not  so  highly 
esteiemed.  ^ 

The  Principal  has.  the  administrative  responsibility  for  both 
the  secular  and  religious  sides  of  the  school.    He  does  no  formal  teach- 
Ing,  ks  a  great  deal  of  his  time  is  spent  In  fund-raising  and  other  public 

relations  Activities  in  the  Jewish  community  both  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney.^ 

'J 

Consequently  he  is  frequently  absent  from  the  school.    When  available,  he 
does  deputize  for  an  absent  member  of  the  religious  teaching  staff* 
(b)    The  hierarchy  of  resppns:(.billty  in  the  secular  staff 

The  composition  of  the  secular  staff* leads  to  a  diffused  alloca- 
tion of  responsibility  in  which  the  chain  of  coBinand  from  the  Principal 
^a&n  is  not  clearly  established,^  A  non--Jewlsh  senior  mistress,  who 
tigaches  the  sixth  Grade,  heads  the  primary  school,  and  she  is  autonpmous 

SL  considerable  degree  in  matters  which  concern,  this  level,    De  jaoto 

^-^       ^    \  ' 

responsibility vfoT  organizing  and  presiding  ovei^  mo&t  of  the  formal 
assemblies'  of  the  ^le  school  is  held  by  the  Jfewlsh  seniot  English  and 
sixth  Form  master.    He  has  not  only  a  flair  for  dramatic  dratory,  but  also 

s|»^aks  Hebrew  and  Yiddish.    Both  languages  feature  in  homilies  and  songs 

■  ^  A-  ■  -  * 

which  occur  during  meetings  to  honour  Important  guests  or  Jewish  and  school 

anniyersaries . ^  - 

Next  in  line,  and  responsible  for  tasks  which  demand  different 
skills  is  the  senior  mathematics  and  fifth  Form  master.  He  arranges  the 
timetables,  allocates  staff  to  dally  playground  and  dining  room  supervision, 


^    From  personal  discussion. 

^    Described  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  8, 
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and  arranges  the  times  and  rooms  of  the  examinations  held  each  Term. 
Such  tasks  do  not  need  a  }cnowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Yiddish,  but  the 
capacity  to  juggle  permutations  and  combinations  of,  staff,  space  and 
time.    The  mystique  of  mathematics,  together  with  highly  eff^tive 
discipline  and  control  over  senior  classes,  validates  fhe  teacher's 
status  in  the  authority  hierarchy. 

Despite  the  largely, complementary  functions  of  these  two  masters, 
the  exact  e^ctent  and  nature  of  their  areas  ^f  responsibility  are  seldom 
established  with  sufficient  clarity  to  enable  either  to  make  decisions, 
and  be  confident  of  support  from  the  Principal  on  his  return  from  an 
absence.    This  is  an  inevitable,  dysfunctional  <putcolhe  of  the  Principal's 
multiple  roles  and  responsibilities.    Consequently,  there  is  often  an  air 
of  uncertainty  about  major  events,  which  can  flow  over  into  boys'  percep- 
tions of  situations  producing  behavioural  reactions  indicating  a  level 
anxiety,  which  occasionally  reaches  complete  bewilderment  and  evetv-tiostility 
when  organization  breaks  down. 

Other  secondary  teachers  take  less  administrative  responsibility. 
Each  has  charge  of  a  Form  but,  unlike  the  primary  Grade  mistresses,  who 
teach  all  subjects,  is  not  solely  responsibJ.e  for  its  discipline  and 
^  control,  as  each  Form  is  taught  by  several  subject  specialists.  Each 
master *s  authority  depends  on  a  number  of  factors  such  as  strength  of 
personality  and  capacity  to  exert  authority  and  control,  but  it  is  clear 
that  boys'  respect  is  also  gained  by  teaching  competence  and  subject 
expertise.    If  these  are  lacking,  complaints  from  the  boys  can  be  out- 
spoken, and       occasions  clearly  indicate  the  lack  of  respect  they  have 

0 

for  the  master  concerned. 
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During  the  course  of  any  weekday,  it  can  be  obvious  which  cI^bb  ^ 
is  being  taught  by  a  weak  teacher  from  thfe  amount  of  noise  and  indiscipline 
that;  prevails.    This  is  not  an  unusual  situation  in  any  school,  but  here 
there  is  a  close  correlation-  between  a  disruptive  class  and  the  boys 
apparent  perceptions  of  the  teaching  competence  of  the  staff  member  taking 
'  it.    Even  where  a  master  holds  a  senior  position*  in  the  status  hierarchy  of 

^xth  Form  subject  teachers,  he  is  Judged  on  class  performance  at  the  level 
he  happens  to  be*  teaching.    A  master  occupying  a  more  junior  position  in 
'  charge  of  a  lower  school  Form,  but  nevertheless  expert  in  his  field,  is 

accorded  greater  respect,  and  has  fewer  discipline  worries.    There  la  also 
a  difference'  between  the  amount  of  respect  accorded  each  subject,  yiose 
which  are  critical  for  high  results  in  the  matriculation  examinatfion,  and 
play  the  greatest  part  in  university  selection     the  science  and  mathe- 
maties  group  -  gain  more  attention  than  those  v^ich  are  thought  be  'soft* 
options,  such  as  the  branches  of  history  taught  at  the  school.  Economics 
and  accountancy  are  well  regarded  because  of  their  potential  importance  in 
-  business  careers. 

The  sports  master  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  hierarchy, 
and  has  a  strong  reputation,  but  for  reasons  very  different  from  those 
discussed  above.    He  has  no  Form  responsibility  and  thus  holds  no  formal 
position  in  the  secondary  Form  hierarchy.    He  has  no  academic  teaching 

duties  or  expertise,  but  gains  respect  for  his  obvious  sporting  anji^^  v 

^^^^ 

gymnastic  skills,  physical  strength  and  air  of  *  tough*  cgmpitence  which 
Indicates  to  boys  that  he  stands  no  nonsense  whe^ta^ever.    In  cont;j;ast,  the 
two  previous  incumbents  lacked  these  characteristics,  and  did  not  last  long 
in  the  position.    Activities ^urj.n    a  sports  period  in  the  playground  are 
consequently  orderly,  dispi^lined  and  relatively  qtiiet,  in  marked  contrast 
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to  the  nolslnesa  that  can  prevail  during  unsupervlaed  recreation* 
(c)    The  religious  teaching  staff 

The  religious  teaching  staff  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  groups, 
clergy  and  lay.    The  former  comprise  rabbis  of  various  kinds ,  and  holding 
positions  of  varying  responsibility.    By  virtue  of  their  full  beards  and 
black  clerical  garb  and  hats,  they  are  very  conspicuous  members  of  the 

V 

school  enculturation  matrix.    Lay  teachers  are  leas  easy  to  identify. 

The  senior  rabbie  teach  at  the  school  either  full-time  oj?^part- 
time.    There  are  two  rabbis  permanently  assigned  to  the  scho^jl  on  a  full-- 


time  basis  as  teaching  rabbis  with  no  communal  responsibility.    One  takes 
the  sixth  Form  and  an  advanced  Junior  class  stiidyCng  Talmud.    The  other 
/takes  middle  and  junior  school  classes  jtn  ItLshnah. 

Part-time  rabbis  comprise  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  group.  There 
are  two  communal  rabbis ^wi€h  their  own  congregations  elsewhere,  who  come 
to  the  school  to^-take  religious  classes  during  the  early  morning  period 
betweejn -^ff^SO  and  10,50  a^^m.,  but  not  usually  at  other  times  of  the  day. 
'in  addition,  there  is  a  number  of  rabbis  with  no  congregational 
responsibilities  but  loosely  attached  to  the- school  community.  Young 
rabbinical  students,  all  rabbis,  from  America  comprise  another  group  from 

which  teachers  are  drawn  on  a  part-time,  infrequent  basis.  »^ 

>  ^  • 

'      "  There  were  six 'representativ'es  of  the  Lubavitcher  Movement 

studying  at  the  school  when  I  starte;^  work, there.    During  the  year  they 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  be  replaced  by  six  others,  who  woulrf  stay 
for  two  years  studying  at  the  Rabbinical  College,    Aside  from  this  involve- 
ment they  periodically  address  the  local  congregations,  and  are  in  contact 
with  the  Australian  Jewish  communities  at  large  as  part  of  the  out-reach 
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religious  work  of  the  Hovekj^t^,^    The  occasion  of  the  departure  and  arrival 
o£  these  young  rabbit  was  marked  by  several  farewell  and  welcoming  cere- 
monies held  In  the  synagogue.    Senior  students  from  the  school  attended      ^  , 
these,  and  a  group  went  out  to  the  airport. to  meet  the  newcomers. 

The  young  rabbis  and  other  Seminary  students  are  the  focus  of 

o 

attraction  for  boys  of  all  ages,  when  their  recesses  coincide.  More 
senior  students  tend  to  predominate,  with  endless  discussions  and  some 
ragging  carried  ^n,  when  they  are  not  kicking  a  football,  playing  volley- 
ball or  a  form  of  fives  against  the  walls  of  the  classrooms.    From  the 
coiiments  of  some  senior  boys  I  taught,  it  Is  obvious  that  they  regard  the 
young  rabbis  with  feelings  tantamount  to  hero-worship.    They  exercise  a 
strt5ng  Influence  in  religious  ceremonies  through  their  euphoric  style  of  • 
worship  and  their  omnipresence  in  all  rituals. 

(d)    Proprieties  in  covering  the  head  for  males  ^ 

-  *         Like  all  the  male  Jews  from  kindergarten  to  staff  in  or 

associated  with  the  school,  each  of  these  young  men  wearei^a  hat  or 
yarmelkeh^  or  both,  at  all  times.    This,  at  flr'st  is  a  novel  sight, 
especially  in  the  classroom  when  confronted  by  pupils  still  wearing  caps. 
However,  it  soon  loses  its  unfamlllarltV  until  the  sight  of, a  boy  not 
wearing  his  yarmelkeh,  usually  due  to  it  falling  off  unnoticed  during 
some  vigorous  activity,  ^prompts  an  automatic  reminder  to  him  to  cover  his 
head  properly.'  ^1 

The  attltud^  of  the  Principal  to  wearing  a  yarmelkeh  is  uncom- 
promising.   On  one  occasion  during  a  staff  meeting,  he  was  asked  by  the 
gentile  sports  master%o  permit  boys  to  remove  their  caps  or  yccmelkehs 
while  tumbling  on  mats  in  the  gymnasium^    After  a  moment  of  grave  reflec- 
tion, the  Principal  s^ld  that  such  dispensation  could  not>e  granted. 


^    Lubaoitdh  News  Service  Press  Belease/  (4/20/69). 
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Icopmetkehs  could  be  pinned  to  the  hair. 

None  of  the  gentile  male  secular  staff  wears  a  yamelkeh  or 
hat,  and  as  a  partit:ipant  observer  my  own  attitude  to  this  remained 
ambivalent  throughout  the  year.    The  upshot  was  to  wear  either  a  hat  or 
yccmelkeh      the  latter  usually  when  visiting  a  Jewi^  home  -  on  occasions 
when  I  was  actinjg  as  a  research  worker, ^^either  just  watching  or  seeking 
information  in  whatever  context.    When  teaching  I  went  uncovered,  as 
wearing  a  hat  is  not  expected  of  genti.le  staff,  and  it  would  have  been 
out  of  place  and  conspicuous, 
(e)    Lay  teaching  staff 

Lay  Staff  comprise  men  and  women,  the  former  taking  secondary 
Forms.    The  community's  shochet  (Heb.  *  ritual  slaughtereiO ,  who  is  also 
a  scholar  and  scribe,  takes  the  fifth  Form,    The  fourth  Form  was  taken 
initially  by  ^  English  Lubavitcher  rabbi.    On  his  return  to  England  a 
male  lay  teacher  took  over,  continuing  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Women  take  primary  Grades.    Where  they  know  Hebrew ^nd  Scripture  the 
normal  teachers  take  their  own  Grades.    Part-time^  teachers  are  brought 
in  to  take  the  two  Graded  normally  taught  by  non-Jewish  women.  Appa^-ently 
only  two  of  the  women  teachers  are  trained  in  Hebrew  and  have  a  solid 
background  in  Scripture.    One  of  themnfi  the  daughter  of  one  of  th^ 
communal  rabbis. 

^  According  to  one  informant  there  is  a  desperate  lack  of,  and 

need  for,  trained  Jewish  teachers  for  Jewish  schools,^    The  same  commetit 

^  was  made  at  the  community  dinner  held  to  farewell  the  sixth  Form  inaster  on 
his  departure  for  Israel:  'Here  is  a  young  Jewish  teacher  leaving  for 
Israel,  and  who  is  there  to  replace?    There  is  a  need  for  young  Orthodox 

^    Discussion  with  a  visiting  teacher  of  Scripture. 
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Jewish  teachers,  but  they  are  n)ot  coming  forward, 

(f)    Dysfunctional  and  hierarchical  aspects  of  religious  staff 

A  situation  exists  among  the  religious  teaching  staff  comparable 
to  that  in  the  secular  side  of  the  school,  in  that  var^^ous  trained, 
partially-trained  and  almost  untrained " teachers  are  employed.    Some  are  full- 
time  and  others  part-time.    There  are  corresponding  difficulties  with  frac- 
tious classes,  which  may  be  for  sii;jilar  reasons.*  During  the  periods  wheff^ 
religious  study  proceeds,  a  survey  of  the  campus  ^juickly  reveals  thoa^ 
teachers  -  both  rabbinical  and  lay  -  who  -are  having  discipline  probl^jp< 

Many  ej^licitly  complained  to  me  about  the  lack  of  respect  from 
the  boys,  which  they  put  down  to  them  being  thoroughly  spoilt  at  home.  So 
frequetfcly  was  this  mentioned  that  it  leads  to  speculation  cWceming  the 
existence  of  what  can  be  termed- a  'spoiling  syndrome'  among  staff,  even 
including  the  Principal.    Lack  of  respect  is  surprising  as  one  might  expect 
the  boys  to  show  tespect  for  their  teachers'  religious  calling  in  tradi- 
tional fashion,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.    Neither  does 
the  inherently  sacred,  ^serious  nature  of  the,  studies  appear  to  curb  bad 
behaviour.     In  senior  Forms  a  dialectal  style  of  teaching  is  sometimes 
employed  in  which  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  argue  with  the  teacher  and 
'  among  themselves.    This  may  be  conducive  to  excitement  which  quickly  gets 
out  of  hand,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  incidents  J/itnessed. 
Establishing  if  there  is  a  form  of  authority  hierarchy  is 

difficult  as  the  normal  secular  Grade  and  Form  structure  provides  the 

\ 

basis  for  dividing  into  classes,  and  thereMoes  not  appear  to  be  an 
obvious  relationship  between  the  status  of  the  religious  teacher  and  the 
Form  or  Grade  taught.    The  Principal  is  at  first  sight  the  obvious  head  of 


°    Referred  to  in  the  School  President's  Valedictory  Speech. 

* 
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what  hierarchy , there  is*    But  further  inve8l:i|;ation  reveala  that  the^^^ole 
teaching  est^lblishment  comprising  the  school  and  Rabbinical  College  is 
nominally  led  by  its  original  founder,.  He  la  an  elderly  rabbi  who  spends 
the  great  majority  of  his  time  supervising  the  rabbinical  and  other 
students,  who  are  taking  tertiary  Jewish  studies  In  the  Yeshivah  Gedolohf 
either  as  formal  preparation  for  the  rabbinate  or  from  choice  for  a  year 

prior  to  goiiig  to  university  or  into  an  occupation.    Next  In  authority  is 

,/  ' 

the  Principal,  who  attends  to  the  majority  of  the  day  to  day  running  of 

both  religious  and  secular  sides  of  the  school.    The  women  teachers  would  ^ 

^       be  regarded  as  junior  members  of  the  hierarchy. 

(         (4)    Other  school  personnel 

*  Like  most  medium-sized  schools  the  members  of  staff  are  ndt  con- 

fined  solely  to  secular  and' religious  teachers.    A  number  of  non-teaching  V 

* 

staff  also  assist  in  the  running  of  the  school.    These  are  the  school 
secretary,  bursas  cleaner-gardener  and  catering  staff  in  the  kitchen.  To 
'  Biddle  the  presence  of  such  personnel  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  a  school 
(1970:  171).    However  in  tjie  case  of  the  secretary^  bursar  and  catering 
staff  at  least  they  also  perform  tasks  which  are  related  to  the  Orthodox 
natuxe  of  the  school  and  not  its  size.    These  necessitate  their  presence 
in  any  case. 

(a)    The  bursar 

The  bursar  has  the  dual  role  of  looking  after  the  school's 
finances  -  levying  and  collecting  school  fees,  paying  staff,  meeting  its 
running  expenses  -  while  also,  acting  as  the  treasurer  for  the  synagogue 
and  its  congregation.    In  the  latter  role,  he  collects  congregation  member^ 
ship  dues,  organizes  and  receives  money  through  appeals  and  charities,  and 
looks  after  the  everyday  running  expenses  of  the  synagogue  congregation. 
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For  t-he  major  Featlvals  of  Rosh  Haahpah  and  Yom  Kippur  seats  In  the,: 
synagogue  are  at  a  premium  and  are  rented  or  sold  to  people  wishing  to 
attend,  who  have  not  already  bought  their  seat  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
congregation.'    At  this  period  the  bursar's  role  related  to  the  synagogue 
Is  very  obvious,  with  "phone 'calls  and  constant  visitors  coming  Into  his 
office  making  requests  for  seats,  jor  paying  a  contribution  to  the  appeals 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
(b)    School  secretary 

In  these  tasks  he  Is  assisted  by  the  school  secretary  who  also 
has  a  dual  role.    As  secretary  to  the  Principal  she  Is  the  link  between 
him  and  staff,,  boys  and  parents.    She  handles  most  routine  Inquiries  and 
petty  troubles  of  the  boys,  assists  staff  In  their  typing  and  duplicating, 
handles  Inquiries  from  parents  and. visitors  to  the  school  or  synagogue, 
and  organizes  such- matters  as  orders  for  books,  stationery  and  the  like. 

All  of  these  would  be  considered  normal  tasks  of  a  school 
secretary.    However,  s,he  also  assists  with  the  supervision  of  the  boys\ 

lunchtlme  In  the  hall  adjacent  to  the  synagogue  and  kitchen;  a  task  which 

/ 

entails  hearing  boys  recite  the  appropriate  Benedictions  and  Graces  and 
making  sure  they  wash  their  hands.    Another  supervisory  task  Is  assisting 
primary  school  teachers  to  load  some  of  their  pupils  into  taxis,  which  , 
call  to  collect  and  take  them  to  their  homes. each  afternoon  when  the 
primary  school  finishes.    Besides  assisting  the  bursar  with  community 
appeals  -  typing  and  mailing  letters,  organizing  stationery  -  the  secretary 
also  handles  petty  cash  matters.    One  of  these  is  the  sale  of  the  tcillit 
katan  to  the^boys.     In  consequence  her  office,  like  the  Principal's,  con- 
tains a  clutter  of  sacred  and  secular  paraphernalia. 
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(c)  .Para-admlnlatratlve  etaff  * 
Many  schools  have  tuck^hops  or  lunchrooms  staffed  by  one  or  two 
permanent  personnel,  often  mofe  depending  on  the  size  of  the  school • 
ThelT  tasks  usually  entail  the  preparation  *of  a  Variety  of  snacks  such 
as  sandwiches,  rolls  and  cakes  sold  to  pupils  at  recesses  and  lunchtlme, 
often  commercially  produced  soft  drinks  and  confectionery  are  stocked  and 
8||^d  at  a  profit.    In  this  work  the  permanent  catering  staff  are  often 
assisted  by  mothers  on  a  roster  basis.    If  the  school  h^s  a  mothers* 
club,  staffing  the  tuckshop  Is  one  of  Its  most  Important  functions,  and 
considerable  control  can  be  exercised  over  the  quality  and  type  of  foods 
supplied.    A  well  run  tuckshop  Is  also  ^  source  of  extra  funds  for  the 
school,  with  profits  being  used  to  purchase  extra  equipment  or  provide 
anjienltles  which  tHe  school  could  not  otherwise  afford.  * 

i 

*      The  school  follows  this  pattern  by  providing  lunches  through  the 

*  .  -  ■ 

kitchen  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar  per  week.^^    A  tuckshop  Is  also  organized 

j     .  ...  .  ■ 

by  the  very  active  Parentfl*  Assoclatfxbn  on  one  day  a  week.    Proceeds  go 
towards  the  purchase  of  sports  equipment,  school  furniture  and  other 
ediica^ional  amenities^  ^^urlng  the  year  the  tuckshof^ service  was  extended. 
On  Mondays  ^very  delicious  fried  beef-burgers  are  sold,  and  on  Wednesdays 
hot  dogs*.^^    Orders  for  these  are  canvassed  by  a  boy  monitor  who  goes 

V 

round  classes  during  the  first  period  after  morning  recess. 

This  and  following  information  regarding  the  tuckshop  is  taken  from 
the  school's  cyclostyled  circular  to  paren^ts,  February  1969  and 
newsletter ^  Volume  8  No.  1  (February-April,  1969),  and  based  on 
observation. 

Newsletter^  Volume  8  No*  2.     (June-September,  1969)  and  observa- 
tion. ^ 
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The  Parents'  Association  Is  also  Involved  In  organizing  major 

functions  such  as  welcomes  and  farewells  to  prominent  members  of  both 

religious  and  secular  staff,  and  other  people  asspcla^cd  irtth;^^^  school* 

A  number  qI  these  functions  take  place  In  the  homes  of  parents,  others  are 

heW  at  the  dining  hall  of  the  school.    In  all  such  activities  there  Is  . 

little  difference  between  the  work  of  the  Association  or  jj||kshop  and 

similar  organizations  In  schools  of  similar  type. 

(d)    Religious  Importance  of  pata-admlnlstratlve  duties 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  Is  a  considerable  difference. 

The  kitchen  and  tuckshop  function  to  support  the  system  of  religious 

observances  and  values  entailed  by  the  school's  Orthodox  basis,  which 

would  be  Impossible  or  difficult  to  sustain  otherwise.    The  circular  to 

parents  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  states  that  'Boys  of  BarmltAvah 

age  should  attend  dally  services  which  commence  at  7,20  a.m,  followed  by 

breakfast,,  for  which  there  Is  a  nominal  charge The  breakfast  Is 

supplied  by  the  kitchen. 

A  number  of  religious  services  during  the  year  and  celebrations 

X  

such  as  a  Bar  MitzVdH  are  followed  1>y  a  community  meal  In  the  hall  adjacent 

to  the  synagogue.    The  kitchen  again  plays  an  Important  function  In  providing 

the  nucleus  of  the  organization  that  goes  Into  the  preparation  and  iservlng 

of  food  for  such  occasions.    At  big  gatherings  Its  normal  staff  of  two  to  V 

three  elderly  women   is   supplemented  by  the  wives  of  male  members  of  the 

congregation.    The  men  sit  at  the  tables  erected  In  the  hall.    The  wbmen 

do  not  eat  with  them,  but  wait  on  the  tables « 

Other  schools  have  tuckshops  and  kitchens  that  prepare  and  serve 

lunches,  but  In  this  case*  the  preparation  takes  on  a  religious  significance. 

 ^  •  ^ 

Civaular  to  Parents ^  February  1969. 
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All  food  Is  prepared  vlth  strict  regard^or  the  ka^nruth  laws.    Hot  lunches 
are  usually  dairy  produce  of  one  sort  of  another.    When  meat  Is'  served  no 
milk  products  are  supposed  to  be  taken.    Should  a  child  bring  a  meat "lunch 
he  cannot  have  milk  nor  mix  with  those  having  dairy  or  milk  lunches.  He 
usually  eats  outside  the  hall.    The  circular  to  parents  stresses  *that 
children  bringing  their  own  lunch  should  be  provided  with  MILCHIG  dishes 
onV.l^ 

The  kitchen  and  Its  staff  thus  perform  a  function  which  trans- 
cends the  mere  provision  of  food,  as  would  be  the  case  In  non-Jewish 
schools.    This  is  to  maintain  a  whole  system  of  ritual  behaviour  based 
on  religious  values  and  beliefs  about  keeping  kaahruth.    The  consumption 
of  food  accompanies  many  religious  ceremonies  central  to  the  life  of  the 
school  complex.    Without  the  kitchen  as  mediator  between  the  system  of 
religious  values  and  their  enactment  In  terms  of  rltually  pure  eating 
behaviour  and  ceremonial,  It  is  conceivable  that  much  of  the  religious 
functioning  of  the  whole  complex' itself  could  be  Impaired  or  even  rendered 
impossible. 

(e)    The  caretaker 
I 

One  of  the  >tmportant  non-teaching  personnel  of  the  school  Is  the 
caretaker.    In  1969  he  was  a  non-Jew,  and  ha^  a  status  that  was  unrelated^ 
both  to  the  secular  and  religious  teaching  structures.    However,  both  had 
behavioural  expectations  of  him  which  combined  to  define  the  major  part  of 
his  role  in  the  establishment.    This  involved  not  only  keeping  the  class- 
room and  other  secular  premises  and  furniture  clean,  orderly  and  in  good 
repair,  but  also  maintaining  the  synagogue  and  adjoining  religious  build- 
ings.   At  Important  times  of  the  Jewish  year  such,  as  Yam  Kippup,  Roah 


Ibid.,  Milohig  (Yidd.),  MUkhik  (Heb.)  'Dairy';  pertaining  to  dairy 
food. 
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Haahandh^  the  Ninth  Day  In  ^4^^^^  the  caretaker taaka  entail  major  re- 
arrangement In  the  seating  accommodation  In  the  synagogue,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  cleaning  up  that  Is  necessary ^after  services.    In  addition  to 
Indoor  tasks  such  as  these,  he  Is  responsible  for  the  grounds  of  the 
school  campus.    This  Involves  maintaining  the  small  flower  beds,  shrubbery 
and  patches  of  lawn  located  In  It. 

'  To  a  large  extent  these  tasks  constitute  a  'definite  field  of 

competence'  seen  by  Shlpman  (1968:  56)  as  the  outcome  of  having  duties 
that  are  specific  and  able  to  be  determined  rigidly*    However,  like  the 
school  secretary,  their  variety  and  degrc^e  of  over-lap  between  secular 
and  religious  aspects  reduce  this  specificity.    In  conlsequ^^ice  the  status 
of  the  caretaker  la  not  so  much  neutrel^'^  unlnvolved  with  staff  or  pupils 
as  persons  to  whom  Q^bllgatlor'  arc  frit     as  Shlpman  considers  it  to  be, 
but  Indetermlnfite. 

m 

He  does  so  many  ^         of  odd  Jobs  that  It  Is  hard  to  delimit  the 
area  of  his  responslbllli./      Consequently  many  unusual  requests  for  ttelp 
made  to  him  tyr  the  Prlnctps^,  a'imlnlstratlve  personnel,  staff  and  even 
boys  are  compiled  wIlu. In  many  other  schools  where  the  caretaker  can 
be  a  petty  tyrant  -  ,lr  ..hipan's  terms  'ruthlessly  impartial'  (loc.  clt.)  - 
they  would  never  hpve  b^r-a  made,  let  alone  iftet,  as  both  caretaker  and 
staff  would  haVe  known  precisely  the  area  of  legitimate  responsibility, 
and  respected  it.    The  relatively  small  size  of  the  school,  its  more 
Informal  or^nization,  and  even  the  compliant  personality  of  the  caretaker 

Tiaha    B^Av  (Heb.)  -  Past  commemorating  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  in  70  A.D. 

During  the  year  the  caretaker  took  to  wearing  a  hat  at  all  times 
around  the  school  in  keeping  with  its  Orthodox  character.  Un- 
verified rumour  had  it  that  the  Principal  made  the  request  for 
the  hat  to  be  worn,  although  the  caretaker  is  a  non-Jew. 
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himself  all  laay  h^ye  played  an  equal  part  In  encouraging  the  relaxed, 
personal  relatlonjihlps  with  staff  and  boys.    However,  even  thl^was  not 

enough  to  prevei^^  apparent  role  conflict  ^n  occasions  when  demands  seemed 

.  i 

excessive  from  the  caretaker *s  role  set. 
(5)    Summary  f 

The  organlzatibn  of  the  campus^  facilities  atid  staff  In  the 
school  clearly  relate  to  the  necessity  to  transmit  the  two  Traditions, 
even  though  a  small  degree  of  overlap . occurs  in  a  few  cases,  with  some 
personnel  and  facilities  having  to  fulfil  dual  roles*    In  "other  respects 
the  duality  of  the  enculturatlon  matrix  Is  preserved. 

The  corps  of  enculturatlon  agetlts  ls  of  varying  degrees  of  com- 
"petence  and  commi.tm^5^nt  to  the  school,  and  soiqfi  dysfunctional  results  of 
this  have  been  Idetitlc^tj^^    Their  e^%B--on4;he  boys  are  to  create 
anxiety  and  tension  in  idM  Majority  of  "cases  that  show  out  In  conflict- 
prone  behavlouf  and  Indlaelpilne .    These  conditions  are  reduped  when 
enculturatlon  agents  are  clearly  competent  in  their  subject  areas  in  the 
case  of  the  secular  teachers,  or  of  a  maturity  and  wisdom  in  the  case  of 
religious  teachers. 

The  division  of  functions  is  less  obvious  in  the  case  of  the 
administrative,  catering,  and  care taking  personnel,  v^^ere  there  is  con- 
siderable blurring  of  areas  of  responsibility*    As  a  result  there  is  a 
heightening  of  their  participation  in  many  facets  of  school  life, 
leading  to  a  reduction  in  social  distance  vis-a-vis  pupils,  and  a  con- 
comitant increase  in  the  informality  of  interpersonal  relationships  which 
is  a"*feature  of  school  life  outside  the  classroom. 
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CHAPTER  6 

THE  ORGANIZATION  0?  TIME  IN  THE  SCHOCOL 

The  allocation  of  time  to  actlvltled  In  the  school  relates 
closely  to  the  way  the  school  Is  organized  and  structured.    A  day  Is 
divided  Into  periods  for  prayer,  religious  study,  recreation  and  seculatL^ 
study.    As  a  boy  proceeds  through'  the  day,  he  firstly  comes  under  the 
discipline  of  the  Great  Tradition  and  Its  attendant  norms  and  authority 
figures,  then  \inder  the  discipline  of  the  Academic  Tradition  and  Its 
authority  figures  and  norms.    In  effects  there  Is  a  dlaleptlcal  Interplay 
between  the  two  Traditions  due  to  the  way  time  Is  organized.    Like  a 
pendulum,  the  boy  swings  first  to  the  Great  Tradition,  thitn  to  the 
Academic  Tradition,  thi&n  back  again,  and  so  on  during  the  day.  During 
these  osclllatl^Dns,  h^  snatches  brief  moments  to  perform  personal  religious 
rituals  or  mitzvot^  which  are  based  on  an  Inner  discipline  rather  than 
compliance  to  an  external  authority  figure. 
(1)    Morning  Prayer  and  religious  study 

For  boys  of  Bavmitzvah  age  the  school  day  begins  early.    It  Is 
a  school  rule  that  they  should  attend  ShaohariSf  the  Morning  Prayer,  whtch 
begins  for  them  at  7.20  a.m.  In  the  shul.^    Some  strictly  observant  boys 
would  have  already  said  private  prayers  on  rising  and  before  coming  to 
the  school.    Shaoharie  Is  followed  by  a  communal  breakfast  Itv  the  dining 
hall,  provided  by  the  school  at  a  nominal  cjiarge,  the  boys  being  forbidden 
to  eat  prior  to  the  Morning  Prayer.    As  for  all  group  meals  It  Is  P"-\ 
ceded  by  Benediction  and  followed  by  Grace.  / 

By  8.50  a.m.  all  boys  of  Bamitz'Oah  age,  whether  they  attend 

^    Circular  to  Parenta^  February  1969. 
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Shaoharie  or  not,  are  expected  to  be  In  their  classes  for  the  two  hours  ' 
of  religious  study  that  follow.    This  is  supervised  by  their- Jewish  lay 
^nd  rabbinical  teachers..   Some  boys  worship  in  their  local  synagogue, 
jhen  come  on  to  school  f^ar  religious  studies.    Other  senior  boys .^'^Ither 
ijnder  pressure  from  preparing  for  examinations  ot  other,  per^^l  reasons 
4o  not  get  to  school  until  secular  studies  sta^t;    If  observant,  they  are 
able  to  pray  In  their  local  synagogues,  or  the^8hup4uring  -the  morning 
before  midday. 

^ ^  The  secular  Grade  and  Form  strupture  provides  the  basis  on  which 

the  boys  are  divided  Intq  groups  for  religious. studies.    However,  a  few 
third  and  fourth  Form  boys  are  In  advance  of  their  peers,  and  attend  more 
senior  groups  In  other  classes.    One  group  studies  aroun4  the  large  table 
In  the  ahul,  another  In  the  library,  and  a  group  of  junior  boys  In  the 
'  staff room. 

During  the  period  from  8.50  to  1(^.50  a.m.  the  school  settles  to 
a  quiet  hum  of  classroom  activity  with  no  distracting  activities  such  as 
games  or  sport  taking  place  In  the  playground.    Discussion  punctuated  by 
the  teacher's  explanation,  the  rhythmical  sing-song  cadence  of  a  boy 
reading  from  Chtyaeh,  or  of  a  group  chanting  In  Hebr^^i,  comes  from  some 
Lower  School  Grades.    More  animated  discussion  takes  place  fflntyng  the  fifth 
arid  sixth  Forms,  who  are  tackling  Mlshnah.    A  rabbi  expounds  the  Law  In 
one  room,  a  woman's  voice  leads  the  singing  (ST a  primary  Grade  In  another. 
From  subjective  and  Impressionistic  observations  of  this  nature,  a  picture' 
of  the  school  emerges  that  Is  qualitatively  different  from  what  It  Is  when 
secular  work  Is  taking  place.  ^ 

Religious  studies  continue  until  Ip.SO  a.m.  when  they  are  - 
adjourned  for  a  short  recess.  After  this  and  a  short  school  assembly, 
primary  Grades  and  Forms  1  and  2  start  secular  work.    The  rest  of  the 
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secondary  school  goes  back  to  religious  studies,  for  a  fur the t  ior^y  minutes, 
(2)    Secular  studies  -  the  morning  period  *  . 

The  Becular  part  of  the  4ny  begins  at  five  minutes  to  eleven  nhen 

the  siren  sounds  at  the  end  of  the  short  recess/   At  this  signal,  all 

"  •  .J" 
primary  and  secondary  Grades  line  up  In  fropt  of  the  main  teaching  block 

vfth  their  teachers.    The  Principal: 97  senior  master  makes  routine  announce^ 
ments,  and  all  Grades  move  off  into  their  classrooms.    The  prlmi^ry  children 
customarily  keep       a  more--or-less  neat  *  crocodile*  fuss^ed  over  by  the 
teacher  in  charge.    Jostling,  chatter  and  silliness, are  verbally  checked.  ^ 
Secondary  students  are  less^ well  shepherded,  and  normally  make  their  way 
to  classes  independently.    Punctuality  of  both  staff  and  students  is  con- 
stantly stressed  by  the  Principal:    time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted. 
His  periodic  visits  to.  the  playground  and  classrooms  during  this  assrably 
provide  both  visual  and  verbal  reinforcement  of  this  norm^ 

Secular  work  is  under  way  for  all*- by  11,40  a,m,  when  the  four  more 
senior  Forms  complete  religious  studies,   ^This  |^e  sees  an  exodus  of  f 
religious  teachers;     some  rabbis  go  to  the  kitchen  for  a  cup  o£  tea, or 
snack. ^  Two-forty  minute  periods  follow,  with  each  Grade  adhering  to  its, 
individual  timetable.    Each  class  remains  in  Its  own  room j  and  the 
specialist  teachers  move  around  the  school  from  class  to  class  as  their 
periods  become  due.     The  break  between  lessons  creates  h  hiatus  In  control 
and  discipline,  as  a  class  can  be  left  unsupervised  while  its  teacher 
departs  for  another  room  and  the  next  teacher  may  be  late,  '  Noise,  scuffling , 
and  rowdiness  are  common  occurrences  in  classrooms  during  the  hiatus,  ^' 
Physical  education  classes  carry  on  in  the  playgrqund,  and  the  noise  of  * 
boys  adds  to  that  from  classrooms.    There  is  a  discemibly  different  tempo 
about  the  school  during  secular  work  in  comparison  with  the  tempo  of 
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religious  studies. 

All  Grades  have  'a  lunchtlme  recess  between  one  and  two  pqlock 

each  day  for  part  of  the  year.    However,<  between  Pesac^i  (April)  and 

•  •« 

SuQQOS  (October)  school  finishes  on  Friday  at  3.15  p.m.  for  all  boys  to 
.enable* them  to. get  home  before  nightfall  for  the  beginning  of  Shdbhoa* 
an4  the. ritual  kindling  of  the  candles.    As  there  is  no  Minohdh  grayer 
on' Friday  in  view  o^  its  association  with  the  Sabfeath,  lunchtlme  is 
reduced  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.    School  begins  again  at  a  quarter 
to  two  on  this  day. 

The  ten  minutes  beforfe  the- beginning  of  the  lunclAme  recess||||||^ 
see  *  crocodiles'  of  primary^ school  boys  being  taken  to  the  toilet;,  and 
to  wash  their  hands  at  the  large  stainless  steel  troughs  (with  varying 
degrees  of  thoroughness),  before  being  shepherded  In  line  to  the  dining 
hall  for  supervised  lunch.    The  secondary , school  stops  at  one  oclock. 
Many  boys  leave  the  classrooms  boisterously,  only  a  small  proportion 
reaching  up  to  touch  the  mezuzah  on  tft6  doot  jamb.  ^  Others  linger  behind 
to  discuss  work,  gossip,  or  waste  time.    They  hav^  to  be  shooed  out  and 
reminded  to  get  to  Minahah. 

(3)    Lunchtlme  rituals  -  the'  Minohah  prayer  and  recreation  . 

^     Th"e  Afternoon  Service  (Minohah)  starts  at  about  1.15  p.m.,' and 
must  be  attended  by  all  b^s  who  are  Barmitzvah  before  they  have  their 
^uriches.    In  contrast  to 'Shaohavia ^  which  takes,  place  in  the  ehul^  Minohah 
is  conducted  in  small  groups  at  various  locations  around  the  campus.  The 
sixth  Form  uses  its  own  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  ahul.     Junior  and 
Middle  Forms,  assemble  in  the  synagogue  its6lf;    fourth  and  fifth  Forms 
pray  in  the' red-brick  library  buildiijg.    The  prayers  are  led  by  a  senior 
Nboy,^an  adult,  or  by  a  rabbi  if  present.  . 
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^At  this ^Ime, ^students  of  the  Rabbinical  College  also  pray 
togethar,  ,and  their  room  at  the  end  of  the  dining  hall  beyond  the  parti- 
.  tlon  echoes  with  the  quiet  drone  of  voices,  now  all  In  unison,  now  antl- 
phonally  as  the  prayer  leader  chanty  the  phrases  and  others  respond.  The 
metric  beat  and  stress  used  In  the  prayer  produce  an  almost  hypnotic 
rhythii  taken  up  by  sotae  worshippers,  who  rock  forward  and  l(ack  In  time 
with  the  cadence.  ,Other  boys,  howevet,  seem -less  observant.    Some  of 
those  praying  In  tjie  library  gaze  out  of  the  Vlndow  In  seeming  disregard 
of  the  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Junior  primary  Grades  complete  their  meal  with  a 
Grace,  and  some  vAsh  their  hands  supervised  by  the  duty  teacher  If  she  is 
Jewish.    The  school  secretary  sits  at  a  small  table  near  one  of  the  glass 
doors  into  the  adjacent  kindergarten,  and  eats  her  own  meal.    She  also 
supervises  hand-washing  before  and  after  the  meal,  and  has  a  pile  of  cards 
on  ^Thich  the- Benediction  is  written  to  give  out  to  those  at  each  table. 

A  duty  master  or  mistress  watches  over  the- boys,  and  tries  to  maintain  a 

■*  .  ■  « 

degree  of  good  behaviour  and  order.  ^ 

Following  Mindhdh  the  senior  boys  come  in.    Some  wash  their  han<i8 
perfunctorily,  or  have  already  washed  them  in  one  of  the  troughs  in  the 
playground.    A  great  variation  in  the  care  taken  over  this  is  evident. 
Some,  usually  junior,  boys  merely  touch  the  tap  with  their  fingertips  or 
allow  a  few  drops  to  fall  upon  them^  even  though  it-'ls  forbidden  to  eat 
without  first  washing  the  hands. ^ 

The  more  careful  take  a  longer  time  and  carry  out  the  ritual 
delibefately  and  carefully.    The  water  pitcher  is  filled,  held  in  the  left 
*  hand  and  water  poured  twice  over  the  right,  coverlngthe  entire  hand  as  far 


2    Kitzur  Sohulohan  Aruoh,  AO:  14. 
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as  the  wrist.    This  is  repeated  for  the  left  hand,  holding  the  water  pitcher 

in  the  right.    After  rubbing  the  hands  together  a  Benediction  is  recited  in 

Hebrew  with  the  hands  uplifted:     'Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of 

the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified  u^  by  His  commandments  and  hath  conmxandea 

us  concerning  the  washing  of  the  hands',^    The  hands  are  then  dried.    In  one 

instance  observed,  one  boy,  known  later  for  his  Orthodoxy,  goes  further  to 

avoid  contaminating  his  washed  right  hand  by  contact  with  either  his  left 

hand  or  the  pitcher.**    He  cpvers  the  right  hand  with  the  towel  hanging  on 

i 

the  wall  before  pouring  water  from  the  pitcher  onto  the  left  hand,  despite 
the  obvious  awkwardness  the  action  causes. 

'    Lunch  is  a  noisy  occasion.    The  boys  sit  at  long  trestle  tables 
and,  following  Benediction,  chatter  wltho.ut  stopping.    Often  so  much  food 
is  spilt  on  tables  and  occasionally  on  the  floor,  that  the  room  has  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  swept  out  by  the  caretaker  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
As  soon  as  all  the  senior  boys  have  left,  the  students  of^the  Rabbinical 
College  eat  lunches  provided  by  the  kitchen.    Washing  of  hands  and  the 
Benediction  are  carried  our  punctiliously.    Finally  all  are  finished, 
Grace  is  recited,  hands  are  washed,  and  the  hall  is  vacated  for  ^he  care- 
taker  to  start  cleaning  up. ^ 

Some  boys  eat  their  lunches  out&ide  in  the  playground.    By  1.30  p^m 
most  boys  are  in  the  plAyground  occupied  with  a  variety  of  games  according 
to  the  season,  the  weather  or  space  available.    Some  hang  around  the  class- 
rooms, although  they  are  strictly  out  of  bounds.    Lunchtlme  sees  another 

^    Ibid.,  40:  5;    and  personal  obserrgation. 

Ibid.,  40:  6.  ^  i 

5    The  form  of  both  Benediction  and  Grace  varies  according  to  the  number 
and  kind  of  persons  present  at  table  (ibid.,  41-45). 
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form  of  hiatus  In  discipline  and  control,  as  most  jsenlor  staff  are  having 
their  lunches,  and  the  one  duty  master  or  mistress  In  the  yard  cannot  be  - 
everywhere  at  once,    A  probationer  prefect  Is  supposed  to  asQlst  with 
maintaining  discipline.    He  has  the  duty  of  going  around  the  teaching  <^ 
block  before  and  during  the  lunchtlme  to  make  sure  that  all  rooms  arc 
vacated  and  doors  locked.    However,  as  In  any  school,  this  does  not 
prevent  some  boys  getting  ijj  again  later,  through  one  devious  means  or 
another. 

(A)    The  secular  afternoon 

Teaching  starts  again  at  two  oclock.    Classroom  work  takes  place 
over  three  forty  minute  periods  In  the  secondary  school;    These  last  until  ' 
an  afternoon  recess  at  four  oclock,  which  gives  an  ^portunity  for  staff 
carrying  on  tfeaching  later  in  the  afternoon  to  get  a  cup  of  tea.    At  this 
time  those  Lower  School  boys  who  do  not  remain  behind  for  special  religious 
classes  go  home.    Recess  also  sees  an  influx  of  some  part-time  teachers  who 
are  able  to  finish  their  full-time  teaching  jobs  early  enough  to  get  over 
to  the  school  to  start  teaching  at  A. 15  p.m. 

The  secular  period  after  lunch  is  also  occupied  by  sport  or 
physical  education  classes  in  the  yard,  and,  again,  the  noise  of  the 
activities  combines  with  that  of  the  classrooms.    Just  before  3.30  p.m., 
parents  of  the  primary  school  children  gather'  in  the  yard  to  await  their 
charges  who  are  dismissed  at  that  tiii|e.    Girls  from  the  sister  school  make 

% 

their  way  to  thp  same  spot.  The  noise  of  greetings,  gossip  by  the  women, 
and  finally  emergence  of  the  primary  Grades  can  produce  such  distractiotis 
in  the  classrooms,  that  teaching  in  the  senior  Forms  is  almost  impossible. 

An  exception  to  the  predominantly  secular  afternoon  is  the  work 
of  a  small,  ^ecially  selected  group  of  prlmaty  school  boys.^  They  are 
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taught  by  a  male  JeWo  in  a  small,  prefabricated  hut  in  the  girls'  play- 
ground.   Their  studies  are  almost  entirely  Jewish,  with  Biblical  study 
taking  place  at^he  table  in  the  shul  under  the  guidance  of  a  senior 
teaching  rabbi.     Even  at  such  an  early  age  the  knowledge  of  these  youn^ 
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pupils  is  extensive,  arid  rivals  that  of  many  sixth  Formers.    This  is  the 
eqtilvalent  of  the  traditional  ohedev  or  elementary  Jewish  school,  which 
is  the  prelude  to  higher  Jewish  studies  and  a  life  devoted  to  Jewish 
learning. 

6y  4.15^.m.  all  the  primary  Grades  and  Forms  1  and  2  havo^ 
departed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  group  which  remains  behind  to  take 
studies  in  Mishnah  (Mishnayis)  under  the  tuition  of  a  senior  teaching  rabbi. 
They  work  from  4.10  p.m.  until  5  p.m.    The  class  is  volu^ry  for  primary 
Grades,  but  supposedly  compulsory  for  junior  Forms. ^    Despite  this,  not  all 
from  Forms  1*  and  2  attend.  ^ 

Boys  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  school  continue  secular  wtrrtTunder 
either  full-time  or  part-time  secular  staff.    Third  formers  go  home  after 
one  period;     the  remainder  continue  until  5.30  p.m.    Matriculation  students 
in  some  subjects  may  have  to  continue  studying  well  into  the  evening  if 
this  is  the  only  time  available  for  a  part-time  teacher.     Their  work  is 
strictly  secular.     Maariv ,  the  Evening  Prayer,  is  said  at  home  in  private,  , 
or  at  the  local  synagogue.     For  many  senior  boys,  another  period  of 
religious  study  is  undertaken  before  going  to  bed. 

More  time  for  religious  work  is  ^available  at  school  on  Sunday. 
Classes  for  Grades  5  and  above  are  held  at  the  school  between  10  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.     It  is  a  school  rule  that  all  students  at  these  levels  should  attend. 

^    Circular  to  Parents ^  February  1969. 
Ibid. 
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Senior  students  are  exempted  where  they  have  to  take  secular  Instruction 
on  the  same  day  If  their  secular  teacher  cannot  come  at  any  other  time. 
M  on  weekdays  between  8.50  a.m.  and  it). 50  a.m.,  the  drone  of  activity  In 
theNrlassrooms  continues  uninterrupted  by  sport  or  games  in  the  yard. 
Apart  from  the  one  or  two  part-time  secular  teachers,  who  might  be  taking 
a  class  for  a  secular  subject,  the  remaining  teachers  are  all  Jewish 
lay  staff  and  rabbis  as  on  weekdays. 
(5)  Summary 

The  organization  of  time  in  the  school  allocates  periods  to 
religious  activities  and  secular  work  in  a  proportion  that  slightly 
favours  the  Greit  Tradition.    In  sum,  ap^roitimately  four  hours  are 


devoted  to  religious  ceremonials  and  study  on  an  aver^^ge  day.  SecufLar 
^ork  for  most  students  occupies  a  little  over  three  hours,  but  thi  i  is 
exceeded  by  those  senior  bo^s  who  stay'^ehind  after  four  oclock.     'f  we 
add  the  religious  classes  on  Sunday  for  a  majority  of  students,  the  pre- 
domlnat^ce  of  religious  study  and  activities  is  quite  apparent.    Always,  it 
would  appear,  the  boy  is  given  more  time  and  training  to  become  an  observant. 
Orthodox  Jew  than  a  secular  scholar,  despite  the  emphasis  placed  on 
secular  work  in  the  school.  ^^-^^^ 
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CHAPTER  7 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  YEARLY  CALENDRICAL  CYCLE 
The  ceremonial  and  teaching  life  of  the  school  also  involves  a 

»  m 

dialectical  interplay  between  two  calendars.    Major  events  of  the  Academic 
Tradition  -    school  Terms,  tests,  vacations,  examinations.  Speech  Night  - 
come  into  their  time,  produce  their  scurry  of  activity  and  emotion^  but 
finally  pass  into  school  hist;ory.    Religious  Festivals  and  other  ceremonies 
of  the  Great  Tradition  reign  for  their  prescribed  periods,  following  a  more 
ancient  and  immutable  order.    For  each  the  pace  of  li|fe  in  the  school 
quickens,  and  far  older  rituals  replace  those  of  the  secular  calendar. 
Such,  in  essence,  is  the  dialect icalVhythm  of  the  y^r. 
(1)    The  two  calendars  fo Mowed  by  the  ect 

The  chronologicall  structure  of  the^Tretfr  is  outlined  for  parents, 

staff  and  others  associated  with  the  school  by  a  printed  circular  distri- 

j 

buted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  (Appendix  4.7) .  Like  all  official 
circulars  it  carries  an  abbreviation  in  Hebrew  in  the  top  right  hand  comer 
signifying  Barukh  Ha-Shem  (Heb.)      'Blessed  be  the  Name*      H'^il  • 

The  timetable  gives  the  dates  of  the  major  religious  Festivals 

I 

and  holidays  during  which  the  secular  teaching  functions  of  the  school  stop. 
Others  coincide  with  the  weekend,  and  do  not  involve  interruptions  to  secu- 
lar schooling.    A  few  other  religious  events  fall  on  weekdays,  but^do  not 
entail  interruptions  to  schooling.    Their  importance  to  this  analysis  lies 
in  the  demands^hey  make  on  boys*  time,  and  emotional  and  physical  reserves. 

Only  the  barest  details  of  secular  activities  are  provided, 
namely,  the  start  and  finish  of  each  Term.    Bank  holidays  are  not  stated  as 
the  school  does  not  observe  them,  as  do  the  majority  of  Independent  schools. 
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The  State  vacation  sequence  Is  followed^  with  just  over     week's  holiday 
at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  Terms,  rather  than  the  fortnight  custom- 
ary In  the  Independent  system.    To  ^n  extent  the  vacation  time  lost  Is  made 
up  by  the  days  the  school  Is  closed  for  religious  Festivals.    However,  the 
Interplay  between  the  two  calendars  means  that  time  for  secular  schooling 
Is  still  short  despite  the  curtailed  vacations.    There  Is  also  a  deficit  ♦ 
due  to  the  early  closure  of  school  on  Fridays  between  Peeaoh  and  Suaao8f 
a  period  of  some  ^ix  months,  and  the  loss  of  two  hours  teaching  time 
before  eleven  oclock  each  day. 

There  Is  also  a  concealed  deficit  In  teaching  time,  which  occurs 
despite  the  fact  that  boys  can  attend  secular  classes.    Each  Festival  Is 
preceded  by  a  euphoric  build-up  and  tension  when  thoughts  are  not  on  work. 
Obligatory  fasting,  fatigue  after  all-night  religious  ceremonies  and 
celebrations,  and  prohibitions  on  performing  certain  types  of  work  on  both 
the  Festivals  themselves  and  their  intermediate  days  (Heb.  Choi  Ha-moed)  all 
effectively  reduce  the  boys  capacity  to  make  the  most  of  available  time  in 
the  secular  calendar, 

(2)    The  dialectical  interplay  between  thfe  two  calendars 
(a)    Religious  ceremonies  during  the  month  o.f  Tiehrei 

Due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  Rosh  Haahanah  and 
Yom  KipptiTy  with  which  it  is  inextricably  connected,  occur  three  quarters 
of  the  way  through  the  academic  year  in  the  ninth  and  Ttenth  months  of  the 
Conmion  Era  calendar.    In  the  Jewish  calendar,  however,  Roeh  Haehanah  marks 
the  first  two  days  of  the  first  month  (Tiehrei)  and  inaugurates  the  cycle 
of  religious  activities  that  are  to  follow.    It  commences  the  Ten  Days  of 
Penitence  during  which  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah  occurs  on  Tiehrei  3.  The 
period  of  solemnity  of  the  Ten  Days  of  Penitence  reaches  a  climax  of 
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emotional  and  spiritual  endeavour  on  The  Day  of  Atonement  (Ym  Kippnx*) , 
the  most  solemn  day  in  the  Jewish  calendar. 

The  whole  period  is  very  demanding  both  psychologically  and 
physically.    On  both  Hoeh  Haehanah  and  Yarn  Kippur  abstention  from  work  Is 
obligatory,  as  it  is  on  every  Sabbath.    In  this  respect  Yom  Kippur^  the 
^Sabbath  of  Sabbaths'  is  subject  to  the  same  prohibitions.    It  Is  alto 
strictly  observed  as  a  twenty  four  hour  fast  based  on  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion 'ye  shall  afflict  your  souls'  (Lev.  23:27).    It  lasts  from  the  evening 
before  the  Day  of  Atonement  proper  (Erev  Yom  Kippiir  or  Kol  Nidrei)  until 
the  following  evening.    A  further  abstention  among  the  strictly  observant, 
is  from  wearing  leather  shoes. ^    Many  members  of  the  congregation  take 
their  shoes  off  on  entering  the  synagogue  or  wear  tennis  shoes.  The 
ultra-Orthodox  reputedly  wear  them  on  the  wrong  feet  and  devise  similar 
ways  to  increase  the  degree  of  affliction. 

Tiehrei  continues  to  be  rich  in  religious  activities.    At  the 
completion  of  Yom  Kippur  -  even  just  before  breaking  the  fast  in  the  case 
of  the  pious  --  it  is  a  worthy  activity  to  start  building  the  ritual  booth 
(Heb.  eUQcah),  which  features  during  Suaaoe^  the  Festival  of  Tabernacles 
starting  on  Tiehrei  15.    The  intermedlJ(^|:^  (3rd-7th)  days  of  this  Festival 
constitute  a  period  termed  Choi  Ha-moed,  and  are  treated  as  a  combination 
of  weekday  and  Festival.    It  is  permissible  to  perform  only  urgent  work. 
Other  work  is  permitted  but  only  if  it  is  performed  in  a  way  that  is 
different  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  normal  work.    Mourning  is 

restricted  and  marriages  are  not  performed.^    The  seventh,  day  of  Suaaoe  Is 
  —  

1  One  of  'five  mortifications'  featured  on  the  day.    The  others  are: 
abstention  from  a)  food,  b)  drink,  c)  marital  intercourse, 

d)  anointing  with  oil.    Strictly,  the  fast  is  25  hours. 

2  These  and  other  restrictions  are  detailed  in  Kitzur  Sahulahan  Aruohs 
104:  19-22. 
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Roahana  Rabbah,  falling  during  a  weekday.    For  the  pious,  this  day  involves 
an  all  night  vigil  (Tikkun  Leil  Hoehana  Rabbak)\  in  whiph  the  Liturgy 
includes  readings  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  Psalms  and  passages  from 
the  Zohar.    The  last  two  days  of  the  Festival  are  marked  by  Shemini  AtzQvet 
(Eighth  Day  of  Assembly)  and  Simohaa  fortz^z  (Rejoicing  of  the  Law).  The 
latter  celebrates  the  custom  of  completing  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
its  immediajte  commencement  with  synagogue  ceremonies  in  which  the  accent  is 
on  joy,  feasting  with  some  licensed  intoxication,  dancing  and  song, 
(b)    Clashes  with  secular  activities  during  Tiahrei 

It  is  thus  most  obvious  that  Tiehrei  occupies  a  position  of  great 
prominence  in  the  Jewish  calendar  and  is  a  very  busy  period  in  religious 
matters.    Rdwever,  it  is  precisely  this  time  of  the  academic  year  that  is 
of  critical  importance  for  the  fiftl^and  sixth  Forms.    The  ^October  Tests' 
organized  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Registered  Teachers  of 
Victoria  (I.A.R-T.V.)  are  traditionally  held  during  the  last  week  of 
September  and^first  week  of  October.    The  dates  are  fixed  so  that  all 
schools  taking  the  tests  do  do  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  possible  leakage 
of  the  questions  to  schools  which  may  have  to  take  these  tests  at  other 
times.     I.A.R.T.V.  regulations  to  this  effect  are  quite  stringent.  A 
period  of  demanding  academic  endeavour  thus  closely  follows,  or  actually 
coincides  with,- a  period  of  intense  and  demanding  religious  activity.  For 
these  Forms,  the  former  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  true  academic  climax  of 
the  year  which  occurs  a  month  and  a  half  later  in  mid-November  when  the 
Leaving  and  Higher  School  Certificate  Examinations  of  the  Victorian 
Universities  and  Schools  Examinations  Board  (V.U.S.E.B.)  start.  Lower 
Forms  are  spared  these  October  Tests,  but  they  too  face  final  year  examina- 

^  ^    Tikkun  -  Order  of  service  for  special  occasions  mostly  recited  at  night. 
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tlons  towards  the  end  of  November,  ^ 
(c)    The  quiescent  period  following  Chanukah 
,  The  Festival  of  Chanukah  falls  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  but 
makes  few  demands  on  time  or  emotional  resources  as  the  prohibition  on  work 
does  not  apply Some  senior  boys  are  still  taking  external  examinations, 
but  the  rest  of  the  school  enters  the  period  of  academic  relaxation  and 
let-down  which  culminates  in  the  Speech  Night  marking  the  formal  ei^d  of 
secular  studies. 

Events  in  the  Jewish  calendar  continue  unabated  through  the 
vacation  and  on  into  the  start  of  another  academic  year.    This  begins  to 
get  under  way  for  administrative  staff  in  January,  but  does  not  formally 
Involve  teachers  until  the  beginning  of  February,    Many  come  in  to  the 
school  to  prepare  work,  check  classrooms  and  order  books  prior  to  this, 
however. 

The  period  of  the  vacation  is  also  a  quiet  one  for  religious 
observances.    The  Fast  of  Teveth  occurs  'during  the  third  week  of  December 
CTeVeth  10) ,  but  otherwise  the  procession  of  Sabbaths  and  daily  prayers  is 
the  main  call  to  religious  duties.^    Many  boys  are  away  on  family  holidays 
or  at  camps.    The  school  closes  down  for  the  vacation,  although  activities 
continue  in  the  Ye shivah  Gedolah  and,  of  course,  in  the  ehul. 
(3)    Resumption  of  the  dialectical  Interplay  at  Ptanm 
(a)    Rejoicing  and  catharthls  at  Purim 

The  dialectical  Interplay  between  the  religious  and  secular 
calendars  is 'regenerated  by  the  Fast  of  fisther.    This  occurs  on  the  day 

^    A  full  Festival  commemorating  the  rededlcatlon  of  the  Second  Temple 
by  Judah  the  Maccabee  on  KisleV  25,  165  B.C.E. 

^    A  fast  day  commemorating  the  start  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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before  the  Festival  of  Puz»im,  which  cofflmetnorates  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Persian  Empire  from  extermination.    The  two-day  event  is 
marked  by  considerable  rejoicing,  exchanges  of  gifts  and  festivities,  at 
which  a  certain  degree  of  licensed  intoxication  is  obligatory  (Heb. 
Adloyada) .    This  cusCom  has  arisen  from  the  rabbinical  injunction  that  on 
Purim  a  man  should  celebrate  until  he  cannot  distinguish  between  •blessed 
be  Mordecai*  and  'cursed  be  Haman',  the  two  main  characters  in  the  Purim 
story.    Shuahccn  Purim  {Adar  15)  is  the  day  after  the  main  Festival  and 
shares  many  of  its  -chat:acteri8tic8,  although  it  is  not  taken  as  a  formal 
holiday.    It  is  customary  to  be  merry  on  Shuehan  Purim  and  to  have  festive 
meals. 

(b)    Ritual  preparations  for  Pesaoh 

Following  Purim  comes  Peeaah^  the  Festival  of  Passover,  an 
eight  day  holiday  which  occurs  some  fifteen  teaching  days  before  first 
Term  tests  and  examinations.    Prior  to  this  major  Festival,  there  are 
many  activities  taking  place  in  the  school  complex,  in  particular  the 
baking  of  matzos  (uiileavened  bread)  during  the  preceding  weekends.  The 
search  for  hametz  (leaven)  in  classrooms  takes  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  the  school  breaks  up  for  the  holiday,  and  is  the  occasion  for  much 
industrious  and  squirrel-like  activity  particularly  on  the  part  of  junior 
boys.    They  thoroughly  clean  out  cupboards  and  desks  in  a  search  for  the* 
prohibited  leaven.    If  found,  it  is  taken  to  be  destroyed.    The  room  off 
the  shut  normally  used  by  the  sixth  Form  becomes  a  storage  place  for 
cooking  and  domestic  utensils  deposited  by  members  of  the  congregation  in 
compliance  with  the  strict  laws  of  ritual  purity  which  are  in  force  during 
Peeaoh. ^ 

^    Kitzur  Schulchan  Arudh^  111-116. 
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The  baking  of  matzoe  Is  an  example  of  how  strictly  the  Halaohdh  \ 
Is  followed  by  the  Orthodox  congregation  attached  to  the  school.  Matzah 
(pi.  matzoe)  Is  the  thin,  flat,  unleavened  loaf  some  eight  Inches  In 
diameter  which  has  1a  central  place  In  the  Sedef^  and  accompanies  subsequent 
meals  during  the  whole  of  Peeaoh.     Strictly  Orthodox  Jews  bake  *  specially 
guarded  matzah^  (Heb.  Shmurah  matzah)  from  flour  which  Is  carefully  super- 
vised from  the  moment  the  wheat  Is  harvested.    Strictly  observant  Jews  can 
obtain  supplies  of  ehnuvah  matzah  from  the  school  complex,  where  baking 
takes  place  following  the  conclusion  of  Shabhoe  on  weekends  prior  to  Feeaoh. 

All  boys  attending  the  school  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  this 
activity.    The  small  red-brick  building  which  n^j^roally  functions  as  the 
school  library  Is  cleared  of  books  and  all  other  paraphernalia,  an^  Is 
then  purified  of  hametz.    A  large  wooden  cover  bolted  against  one  wall  Is 
removed  to  reyeal  a  baker's  oven  fired  by  a  wood  furnace.    At  the  rear  of 
the  building,  a  temporary  lean-to  of  timber  and  hardboard  Is  erected  to 
house  the  flour  and  water  when  baking  Is  In  process.    Normally  the  fanner 
Is  kept  In  a  small  room  leading  off  the  library /bakery .     It  Is  ground  from 
special  grain  whl^ch  has  been  cut  by  an  Orthodox  Jew,    The  water  must  be  kept 
cool.    Well  before  the  library  Is  cleared  for  baking  the  flour  must  be  care-- 
fuJLly  ground.    On  two  occasions,  my  matriculation  social  studies  classes  In 
the  library  were  Interrupted  briefly  by  the  emergence  of  the  baker,  eyes 
red  and  his  whole  body  covered  In  flour  after  a  session  of  grinding.  I 
was  momentarily  startled,  although  the  boys  took  It  In  their  stride. 

Baking  Itself  Is  a  highly  organized  and  ritualized  process, 
carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  dough  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  ferment.    A  disciplined  team  of  Lubavltcher  rabbis,  women,  pupils  from 
the  school,  other  rabbis  and  the  ehoohet  was  Involved  the  day  I  went  to 
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watch.    Two  Lubavltcher  rabbis  were  kneading  dough  In  a  metal  pan  on  a  small 
table  In  the  shelter.    From  there  It  was  Immediately  passed  through  a 
window  to  a  group  of  women  at  a  latge  table  where  It  was  rapidly  divided 
Into  portions,  and  rolled  Into  thin  'pancakes'  about  eight  Inches  In 
diameter  by  the  use  jd£  smooth  wooden  rollers  some  eighteen  Inches  long. 
Equally  quickly,  the  'pancake'  was  Impressed  with  small  holes  by  boys 
using  spiked  metal  rollers  or  a  single  spiked  metal  wl:)eel.    Each  portion 
of  flat  dough  was  draped  over  the  end  of  a  twelve -foot  long  wooden  pole 

and  handed  to  the  baker,  who  pushed  It  Into  the  oven,  and  with  a  dexterous 

•  It 

twist  flipped  the  'pancake'  onto  the  hotplate.    Baking  took  about  a  minute 
In  the  Intense  heat,  then  the  matzah  was  removed  by  a  long*-handled  metal 
spatula  and  placed  on  a  nearby  table  to  cool. 

Speed  and  ritual  cleanliness  were  of  paramount  Importance  to 
prevent  the  dough  from  fermenting  or  becoming  contaminated  by  hametZn 
Many  poles  and  rollers  were  used  In  relays,    Aft^r  several  uses  the  latter 
were  taken  outside  to  the  nearby  wash  troughs  and  meticulously  cleaned,  as 
they  had  to  be  free  from  any  adhering  dough.    A  team  of  boys  and  men  was 
Involved  In  this  operation,  using  sandpaper  to  rub  down  the  rollers.  This 
was  closely  supervised  by  the  ehoohett  wfth  the  function  here  o^ ensuring 
the  ritual  purity  of  the  food.    Periodically,  all  had  to  wash  their  hands 
at  the  troughs.  '  ♦ 

The  overwhelming* impression  was  of  orderly  disciplined  bufltle, 
quiet  excitement,  and  children  darting  around  all  over  the  place  obviously 
sharing  In,'  and  thoroughly  enjoying,  the  atmosphere.    Yef  no  sign  of  all 
this  Industry  remained  on  the  following  Monday,  excepjt  for  the  shelter  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  and  the  heat  still  radiating  from  the  chimney 
built  against  the  wall.  « 
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(c)    Ac tlvltlejs.  during  Peeaah  and  the  follovlng  weeks  j 

The  day  before  the  school  recesses  for  Peaaoh  considerable 

' "       -  J     ■■-    .  ■       :  ■  ■ 

euphoria  bylldef  up,  accentuated  by  the  several  ritual  preparations 
relating  to  the  search  for  hameiz.    The  first  two  and  last  two  days  of 
Pesaoh  are  considered  holy  days:    all  work  on  them  Is  prbhlbltjifl.  Special 
dietary  laws  also  ^ply  for  the  duration  of  the  Festival,^,   The  Intervening 
days  are  nol:  entirely  a  holiday,  *but  Is  a  period  during  which  some  acadenlc 
work  can' be  undertaken,  provided  it  is  not  enjoyable. 

Nbt  all  activities  are  so  constrained^    On  the  first  Sunday, 
Lubavlteher  Youth  organizes  .a  re-unlH3n  get-together  for, those  who  attended 
the  sumtoer  camp  back  in  the  long  vacation.    The  event  is  iield'at  a  small 
/.tourist  resort  in* a  range  of  hills  to  the  east  of  Melbourne.    A  kosher 
'    restaurant' and  hotel  are  located  there,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  be  walk- 

ing'in'the  surrounding  woods  and  meet  Jewish  families',  dressed  in  their 

t  "  -  -  * 

Sabbath  best,  striding  along  the  path,  heartily  singing  traditional  Jewish 
melodies  or  Israeli  folk  songp.  . 
^  ,      The  re-union  is  advertised  by  Lubavlteher  Youth  by  a;multi- 

^fcoloured,  cyclostyled  sheet** which  is  circulated  to  all  the  boys 

(Appendix  4.9)  .  It  combines  schoolboy  humour  witii  some  features  that  reflect 
some  of  the  hidden  aspects  of  being  a  Jewish  bo^r  atvSuch  a  time.  For 


Instance,  a  cartoon  on  the  sheet  (not  reproduced)  shows  a  train  puffing  along 
ne,  with  a  J^lsh  boy,  coi^plete  wl^th  yamelkeh  cllnglnjg  wildly 
Carriage.    Further  along  tlj^track  another  boy  (with  yarmelkeh) 
and  a  sclendJe  fiction  fantasy  figure  prepare  to  dynamite  the  track.    These  ^ 


a  railway  1 

to  the  laisb 

i 


are- only  incidentals  in  a  sheet  which  ffev^rtheless  contains  two  or  - three 
interesting  featuifes.    Prominence  is*  given  to  the  phrase  FEEL  LIKE  LETTING 


OFF  A  LITTLE  STEAM,  and  the  Jewish  abbepvlatlon  occurs  as  Indicated  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  page.    Reliance  on  Divine  protection  for  a 
safe  return  seems  implied. 

The  intermediate 'days  (2nd-6th)  are  Choi  Ha-^moed  and  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  notBd  for  the  intermediate  days  of  Suaaos.  Associated 
rituals  also  conto^nue.    From  the  second  day  of  Peeaoh  begins  the  Sefirah^ 
Counting  df  the  Omer,  usually  l.ncorporated  into  the  Eyening  Service  (Maariv) ^ 
after  an  appropriate  blessing.^    It  is  followed  by  a  prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple.    The  first  thirty  two' days  of\the  iSefivah  cotl- 
stitute  a  period  of '  seml-mouming  and  sadness.^    During  it,  merriment, 
having  one^s  ^^r  cut  and  the  wearing  of  aew  clothes  are  all  forbid4en. 
The  ban  is  lifted  on  the  thirty  third  day  at  the  minor  Festival  of  Lag 
Ba-Omer.    Puring  this  day  at  school,  numerous  boys  request  permission  to 
go  for  a  haircut. 

^  The  Sefirah  continues  for  a  full  seven  weekfi  (forty  nine  days). 
The  fiftieth  day  sees  the  start  of  Shavuot^  Festival  of  Weeks  (Pentecost) .^^ 
During  the  evening  and  night  before  Shavuot^  (Erev^^^^Tavuot)  ,  an  all-night  . 
service  is  conducted  in^the  synagogue,  the  Tikkun  Leil  Shavuot  (Tikktin  for 
the  eve  of  Shavuot).    This  includes  -  extracts  from  Chumash  and  Talmud,  with 
i*elateid  interpretative  commentaries  and  mystic  literature.        Prayers,  : 

iDmer  ^  sheaf  cut  in  '[the  barley  harvest;    a  measure  of  barley  offered 
jtn  the  Temple  during  Biblical  times  (I.ev.  23:*10^14). 

^    The  notion  that  this  period  involve^s.^^  element'  of  moifming  is  based 
on  a  Taltoudic  reference  to  the  pla^^  that  killed  24,000  disciples 
of^Rabbi  Akiva  (Yevamot  62b).  ^ 

The  alternative  Mlshnaic  name  At^eret^  (Heb.)       'Termination',  for 
Shavuot' &±gn± flea  that  the  counting  has  been  completed. 

^^"Midrash  and  Zohar. 

180    ,  • 
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recitations  and  liturgical  poems  dealing  with  the  613  Precepts,  or 
Commandments  of  Moses,  form  part  of  the  all-night  service. 

Proceedings  start  with  a  party  and  games  organized  ^  Lubavftch 
Youth  for  younger  boys  and  girls*    A  duplicated  circular  advertises  the 
event  (Appendix  4. ICD,  which  goes  on  until  later  In  the  evening  when  senior 
boys  escort  the  younger  children  home,  and  return  to  the  synagogue  to 
take  part  In  Shaouot-terner  circles  on  a  variety  of  topics.    These  go 
from  about  9  p.m.  to  2  a.m.,  and  bring  out  the  function  of 'the  synagogue 
as  a  place  In  which  to  learn,  hence  Its  alternative  colloquial  name  ehul. 
The  Shavuot-lemer  circles  are  conducted  in  a  mixture  of  Yiddish,  Hebrew 
and  English  which  effectively  precluded  my  attendance.  .  ^ou' wouldn't 
possibly  be  able  to  understand  anything  -  pointless  you  coming',  was  the 
defensive  rejoinder  from  a  jJewlsh  staf fc  member  %'hen  I  Inquired  about  the 
possibility.    The  night  ends  with  Shaoharis  ^  prayed  early  In  the  morning;  ^ 
then  the  boys  go  home  to  sleep. 

(4)    ,The  events  of  the  second  Term  -  a  quiescent  period 

In  contrast  to  first  Term,  with  Its  abundance^of  Festivals  and 
rellglollls  observances,  second  Term  Is  relatively  free,  and  long  periods  ^ 
of  unbroken  secular  teaching  are  possible.    Th|  Fast  of  Tarmuz  (Tammuz  12)^^ 
takes  plaqte  In  July  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  annual  Three  Weeks 
of  Mourning.    During  these  all  festivities  and  haircuts  are  forbidden. 


The  TSiree  Weeks  ends  on  Tisha  B^Av^  Ninth  of  Av^  which  Is  a  Day  of 
Mourylng  when  the  school  Is ^closed.    It  Is^observed  as  a  fast  which,  like 
Yom  Kippur^  starts  at  nightfall  and  lasts  for  twenty  four  hours. 

 's 

The  date  commemorating  the  breaching  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  In  586  B.C.E.  and  by  Titus  In  70  C.E, 
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The  special  Liturgy  for  the  day  Includes  the  recital  of  kinot 
or  dirges,  and  readings  from  the  Book  of  Lamentations.    Tieha  B^Av 
commemorates  not  only  all  the  historical  disasters  to  the  Jewish  peoplli, 
which  have  reputet^^  occurred  on  that  date,  but  all  the  triiglc  events  in 
which  Jewish  history  abounds.    To  mdrk  the  special  sadness  of  the  day 
lights  are  replaced  by  candles  in  the  ehulf  and  the  normal,  pews  are  re~ 
arranged  to  permit  membera  of ^ the  congregation  to  0lt  on  the  floor  or  low 
benches  as  a  sign  of  mourning 

Secular  teaching  at  this  time  is  suspended  while  the  school  is 
closed,  but  resumes  immediately  afterwards  for  an  unbroken  three  weeks  or 
so,  culminating  in  second  Term  tests  or  examinations.    The  week's  vacation 
that  follows  provides  a  much  needed  break  for  all,  as  this  Winter  term  ill 
typically  the  most  taxing  on  health  and  energy.    As  soon  as  third  Term 
commences  after  the  vacation,  the  introduction  of  Seliahot  or  penitential 
hymns  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Shabboe  before  Roeh  Haehxnah  heralds  the 
approach  of  tjiat  Festival,  and  the  completion  of  the  cycle  and  dialectical 
interplay  it  started. 

(5)    Variations  in  the  calendrical  cycle  in  the  following  year 

The  dialectical  interplay  between  the  two  calendars  varies  from 

year  to  year.    During  1969,  a  number  of  the  Jewish  Festivals  coincided  with 

weekends  or  r(|iligious  events  in  the  Christian  calendar,  and  their  effects 

on  secular  activities  were  minimised.    In  1970  there  was  less  of  this  type 

of^  correspondence.    As  the  circular  shown  in  Appendix  4.8  indicates,  the 

# 

school  closed  for  the  Easter  period  in  deference  to  the  non-Jewish  staff, 
although  the  reason  for  the  closure  (March  27-31)  is  not  indicated.  In 
addition  more  major  Festivals  corresponded  with  weekdays.-  To  balance  some 
,*  of  the  time  lost,  the.  vacations  between  Terms  were  reduced  by  one  day  - 
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Terms  2  and  3 ^beginning  on  a  Monday  rather  than  on  Tuesday,    The  school 
also  closed  for  the  summer  holidays  a  wee/  later.    As  In  1969,  no 
Australian  Bank  holidays  were  taken, 
(6)  Summary 

^  The  calendrlcal  organization  of  activities  during  the  school 

year  brings  two  systems  of  arranging  study  and  ceremony  into  dialectical 
Interplay.    The  calendar  of  .the  Great  Tradition  is  fixed  by  immutable, 
Biblical  law  and  involves  a  marked  historicity  and  pa8t--orientation. 
This  is  nowhfere  so  obvious  as  when  it  comes  into  lionflict  with  the 
Academic  Tradition,  which  is  markedly  f uture--oriented  at  times  when  ^ 
boys  are  feverishly  preparing  for  the  examinations  on  which  their  future 
roles  depend.    When  such  a  clash  occurs,  the  Academic  Tradition  has  to  , 
defer  to  the  Great  Tradition. 

0 

The  dialectical  interplay  has  a  marked  influence  on  boys* 
emotions  and  behaviours.    Major  events  in  both  Traditions  carry  them  up 
to  peaks  of  cathectic  tension,  which  are  followed  by  discharge  of  tension  ; 
or  catharsis  which  is  4i»ther  ritualized  as  in  the  celebrations  of  Purim^ 
or  unintentional  as  when  the  post-fast  period  produces  a  lethargic  let-down* 
The  boys*  reactions  to  the  dialectical  interplay  are  analyzed  in  more 
detail  in  Part  Three. 

i 


'a 
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CHAPTER  8  ^ 
THE  CEREMONIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  TRADITION 

Ritual  and  ceremony  are  Important  ways  of  reinforcing  and  organiz- 
ing the  transmission  of  tradition.    In  a  school,  they  are  compbnents  in  the 
learning  «^eriencea  available  to  the  children  (Bernstein,  Elvin  &  Peters, 
197^1).    Through  thiem  'distinctive  patterns  of  collective  feeling  and 
belief  [are]  passed  along  to  new  group .members*  (Katz  &  Kahn,  19^6:  66). 
Group  cohesiveness  is  strengthened:    important  historical  associations  and 
their  meanings  are^rehearsed,  and  reinforced  for  each  generation. 

,  The  distinction  between  ritual  and  ceremony  has  been  considerably 

debated  (Leach,  1964:  607-8),  but  is  taken  here  to  be  one  of  scale  and 
complexity  rather  than  of  kind.    For  the  following  analysis,  the  view  of 
Theodorson  and  Theodorson  (1970:  351)  is' followed,  and  a  ceremony  is 
defined  as  a  more  or  less  formal,  standardized  sequence  of  rituals  performed 
or  celebrated  collectively  by  ^  group-    Rituals  can  be  performed  by  an 
individual  acting  alone.     In  the  preceding  chapters  several  examples  have 
been  noted:    reciting  a  Blessing,  washing  hands,  touching  the  mezuzdh. 
Secular  activity  in  school  can  also  be  ritualized,  for  example,  putting 
up  one's  hand  to  attract  attention  in  class,  standing  up  when  someone 
enters  the  room. 

By  such  ritualization,  actions  are  invested  with  an  importance 
which  transcends  their  mere  performance.     'Ritual  in  humans  generally 
refers  to  a  relatively  rigid  pattern  of  acts  specific  to  a  situation  which 
construct  a  framework  of  meaning  over  and  beyond  the  specific  situational 
meanings'      (Bernstein      aZ,  op.cit.  p. 160).     As-defined,  ceremonies* are 
collectively  performed  rituals,  and  thus  also  construct  frameworks  of 
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meaning,^  The  main  concern' of  this  chapter  is  vlth  the  types  of  ceremonies 
that  can  be  distinguished  in  the  school,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  con-- 
firm  the  duality  that  has  begun  to  emerge  in  previous  chapters.  > 
(1)    Types  of  ceremonies 

Devising  typologies  is  generally  fraught  with  dangers,  but,  pace 
Leach  (1961),  an  attempt  is  made  in  this  section  to  devise  a  schema  of 
ceremonies  that  were  witnessed  l^n  the  school  over  the  year.    It  can  first  ^ 
be  considered  in  'secular'  terms,  following  Bernstein  et  al  (loc.  cit.)f 
as  transmitting  two  cultures:  ^  an  instrumental  one  and  an  expressive  one, 
\  The  former  consists  of  ^activities,  procedures  and  judgments*  involved  In 
the  acquisition  of  specific  (vocationally^ important)  skills.    The  latter 
consists  of  'activities,  procedures  and  judgments  involved  in fthe  trans- 
mission of  values  and  their  derived  norms* . 

The  expressive/instrumental  dichotomy  is  familiar  in  anthropology 
(Beattie,  1964:  202  ff.),  being  usually  applied  to  ritual  and  ceremony. 
It  thus  seems  appropriate  to  take  the  view  that  the  school  transmits  the 
instrumental  culture  through  instrumental  ceremonies  and  the  expressive 
culture  through  expressive  ceremonies.    Thus,  equating  *  secular*  with  the 
Academic  Tradition ;  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
ceremonies  that  relate  to  the  acquisition  of  kn^ledge  and  skills 
appropriate  to  the  academic  curriculum,  and  ceremonies  that  convey  its 
'values  and  their  derived  norms'. 

We  can  assume  that  the  Great  Tradition  is  also  transmitted  by 
rituals  and  ceremonies,  which  are  both  religious  and  infused  with  the 
'totality  of  Jewishness*  (Medding,  1968:  13),  albeit  with  a  strong 
LubaVitcher  quality.    It  se^ems  proper  to  refer  to  this  element  of  the^ 
school  as  religious.    Following  Robertson  (1970:  54  ff.),  we  can  apply 
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the  Instrumental/expressive  dichotomy  to  Its  'orientations  to  religious 
activity*.    Thus,  alloving"for  both  religious  and  secular  activities  In 
the  school,  and  the  two  types  of  cetfemonles  relating  to  each,  four 
distinctions  can  be  cross-tabulated  as  In  the  following  schema%^ 


} 


— Tradition 
Ceremonial  ^"""""^---^ 

Religious 
(Great  Tradition) 

Secular 
(Academic  Tradition) 

Expressive 

1 

3 

Instrumental 

2 

A 

Four  types  of  ce^fiionial  orientation  can  be  distinguished.  The 

first  can  be  termed  the  expvee^ive-religioue  type  of  ceremony.  This 

entails  purely  religious  rituals  relating  to  the  Vtransmission  of'values 

and  their  derived  norms ' .    Those  involved  are  adherents  of  the  ideology 

and  congregation  associated  with  the  school.    The  second  type  of  ceremony 

can  be  termed  inatrumental-veligioue ^  in  which  rituals  are  used  to 

disseminate  aspects  of  the  ideology,  particularly  knowledge  and  skills, 

in  order  to  persuade  others  of  its  desirability  or  superiority.    A  clear 

t 

manipulative  element  is  present,  with  ceremony  being  a  means  to  an  end, 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself. 

The  third  and  fourth  types  are  those  associated  with  the 
Academic  Tradition.    Expveeeive-eecular  ceremonies  are  designed  to  express 
the  values  and  norms  of  the  school  as  an  academic  institution. 
Inetnmental-seoular  ceremonies  involve  activities  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  which  are  likely  to  be  Vocationally 
important.    As  with  their  religious  counterparts,  inetvimental^eoulav 
ceremonies  are  manipulative  and  involve  altering  or  attempting  to  alter 

^    Brfsed  on  a  similar  schema  of  Robertson,  but  substituting  *expres8ive^ 
for, his  term  *consummatory * .  ,  ^ 
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the  statin  quo,  even  If  only  to  Improve  standards  of  academic  achievement • 

We  can  discuss  a  ntimber  of  distinguishing  features  coimnon  to 
each  of  the  types  of  ceremonial  orientations  along  the  lines  of  Sklare 
(1958:  357),  who  applies  the  features  to  religious  worship*    These  are  the 
pvogixomej  content^  and  form  of  the  ceremonies.    The  first  refers  to  the 
sel^lmes  and  customary  occasions  for  holding  ceremonies.    The  second  refers 
to  their  logical  and  philosophical  justification  In  terms  of  Interdependent 
beliefs,  traditions,  myths,  and  principles.    The  third  refers  td  the 
•external  appearances  *  of  the  ceremonies  -    the  behavioural  outcomes,  / 
expressed  attitudes,  and  shared  goals.    As  Sklare  notes  (loc,  clt,)f  content 
and  'form  are  strictly  Inseparable,  but  are  dlst^-ngulshed  separately  here  thr 

\  / 

purposes  of  analysis.  y 

. (2)    Expressive-religious  ceremonies  / 

/ 

(a)    The  programme  ^  '         /  , 

The  school  meticulously  follows  the  yellglous  calendar  of  O|^thodox 
Judaism.    .Expressive-religious  cereirionles  are  held  on  a  dally  and  wejfikly 

i; 

basis.    Other  prominent  ceremonies  are  odlendricat^  marking  stages  ^n  the 

/ 

annual  cycle  of  activities.    The  weekly  Sabbath,  the  three  set  tin^s  for 

'  / 

dally  prayer,  and  the  major  Festivals  and  Fasts  constitute  the  b^slc 

/ 

programme. 

*  f 

The  Sabbath  and  dally  prayers  have  been  discussed  ab^^ve,  and  the 

emphasis  was  placed  St\  their  function  In-  making  time  available  for  religious 

•  * 

worship.    The  major  Festivals  are  also  Important  occasions  jfor  worship,  but 
their  nature  and  dominant  themes  are  thrown  Into  relief,  however,  'wheri  they 
are  considered  en  bloc.    There  are  five  Festivals  observed  during  the  yean 
the  three  Pilgrim  Festivals  (Peeac0i^  Shavuot  and  Succoa) ,  Roah  Haehanah 
and  Yom  Kippvr.     To  these  Biblical  Festivals  have  been  added  some'post^ 
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Biblical  ones.    These  are  divided  into  full  Festivals,  with  their  special 
ceremonial  and  Liturgy  {Purim  and  Chanukah) ,  and  semi-Festivals  such  as  the 
New  Year  of  Trees;     the  anniversary  of  the  traditional  death  of  Moses; 
Lag  ba-Omer;    and  Hochana  Rabbah. 

There  are  six  Fasts  which  the  observant  Jew  must  observe  during 
the  year.    Of  these  the  most  stringent  are  Yom  K^^ppur -and  Tieha  B^Av^  which 
both  last  twenty  four  hours.     The  period  of  abstention  for  the  remainder  is 
from  daybreak  until  nightfall.    Apart  from  Yom  Kippur^  all  Fasts  whi-ch 
coincide  with  the  Sabbath  are  generally  observed  on  the  Sunday  following, 
(b)     Content  of  ceremonies 

The  ideological  justification  for  the  ceremonial  life-^f  Orthodox 

Judaism  has  involved  q^taplex  rabbinical  debate  which  cannot  be  explored  at 

\ 

lengtK  here.     Some  ir^ication  of  its  complexity  emerged  in  drawing  u^  the 

//  *  \^  ^ 

value  orientation  tmology,  but  it  seems  possible  to  bring  together  som^e  of 

the  interdependent  fldeas  aboat  whij^h  some  consensus  seems  to  have  been 

established,  J'-' 

f . 

Ceremoiiies  have  ap  underlying  ideology  which  stresses  their 


consecratory  aiid  disciplinary  function  whereby  fealty  to  God  is  expressed 

J  ■  ' 

(Werblowsky  /  Wigod^r,   1965:  83),    As  Epstein  has  commented:  'Consecration 

/ 

/         -  ■  ' 

is  also  thf^  keynote  of  the  multiplicity  of  rites  that  encompass  the  life  of 

/  ^      -  , 

the  Jew'/ (Epstein,  1959:  161),*  As  ceremonies  have  historical  roots  dating 
back  .to  Biblical  times,  historicity  seems  an  important  component  in  /T^ 
ceremonial.  The  Pilgrim  Festivals  combine  motives  of  agricultural  thanks^ 
giving' and  commemoration  of  major  historical  events  In  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  people,  Pesach  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  the  tlxodus  from 
Egypt;  Shavuot,  the  Revelation  upon  Mount  Sinai;  Succos ,  the  forty  years 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  ^  In  contrast,  the  Festivals  of  Rosh  Hasharuih 
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and  j^om  Kippur  'are  celebrated  as  purely  religious  occasions  of  judgment, 
atonement,  and  reconciliation  with  God*  (Werblowsky  &  Wlgoder,  1965:  144). 
However,  thelx  hlstotlcal  origins  are  still  obvious  In  the  Biblical 
Injunctions  on  which  they  are  based. 

,  All  Fasts  are  similarly  derived  from  hlstoirlcal  events  or,  as 
In  the  case  of  Yom  Kippur^  a  specific  Biblical -injunction  'ye  shall  afflict 
your  souls'  (Lev.  23:27).    The  remainder  are  days  of  mourning  commemorating 
tragic  events  in  Jewish  history.    Four  of  them  date  back  ta  the  period  of 
the  First  Temple,  or  immediately  after  its  destruction  By  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
587  B.e.E.^   ^The  Fast  of  Esther  (Adar  13),  to  x:elebrate  the  delivery  of  the 
Jews  from  tHe  tyrant.Haman,  was  a  later  addition. 
^  Collectivity  is  a* closely  related  component  of  ceremonial.     It  is 

j)art  and  parcel  of  ceremony  by  definition,  but  the  collective  character  of 
vcer^emonies  is  given  explicit  recognition  in  Judaism..  It  is  firstly  apparent 
in  the  liturgical,  as  opposed  to  the  Biblical,  names  for  the  Pilgrim 
Festivals,  in  which  the  term  'our''  occurs,    Peeaah  is  'The  Season  of  our 
Freedom';    5fezmjrfr-..!j1ie  Season  of  the  Giving  of  our  Torah*;    Suaaoa  'The 
Season  of  our  Rejoicing'.    Collectivity  is  clearly  apparent  in  the 
Liturgy  and  worship  which  are  fundamental  to  all  ceremonies.  Although 
worship  is  collective,  its  style  is  'individualistic,  informally-conducted 
and  worshipper-centred'  (Sklare,  1958:  653« f .n.  12).    These  are  the  connota- 
tlons  of  the  Yiddish  term  dat^en  meaning  'pray',  as  seen  in  Orthodox  ahula. 
.r  -Xc)    Form  of  ceremonies  •  »  . 

^^^feyrftftcomes  of  the  inter-dependent  content  components  of  con- 

.  -. , ,  If  •     ,  '  ' 

/s^feratlon,  Jilstorlclty,  co!(p:ectlvlty  of  wotshlp,  and  style  of  prayer  are 
various  types  of  interaction  incidents  which  Involve  boys  and  adult  members 

2    r<s?za 'F^ki;  (Av  9);    Tamruz  17;    Hshrei  3;  ^  Tevet  10. 
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of  the  congregation  attending  the  ehul.     Although  this  is  but  one  of  the 

settings  In  which  such  Incidents  occur,  It  Is  there  that  expressive-religious 

ceremonies  are  most  obviously  conducted  In  a  manner  sanctioned  both  by  ^ 

•        -  - 

tradition  and  Holy  Writ.     In  the  following  account,  no  attempt  can  be  made 


to  describe  fully  every  major  ceremony  I  anj^Wed.    Instead,  I  try  to 


tg  accot 


catch  something  of  the  'flavour'  of  ceremonial  life  In  the  &hul  -  thfe 
general  patterns  of  collective  behavlot!fr  and  Its  concomitant  emotional 
dynamics.  \  ^ 

,.  Participants  In  the  majority  of  ceremonies  comprise  adult  men 
and  women,  and  children  of  both  sexes.     There  seems  to  be  no  problem  of 
obtaining  a  minyan  of  adult  males,  as  not  only  laity  but  also  young 
Lubavltcher  rabbis  daven  In  the  shul.     This  may  seem  unexceptional,  but 
other  synagogues  in  the  area  cannot  always  gather  the  necessary  minyan. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I  overheard  F   In  my  Form 

urgently  pleading  with  a  friend  to  come  to  his  small  synagogue  and  make  • 
up  a  minyan  for  Maariv,     Some  days  previously,  he  had  told  me  that  his 
family  had  moved  Into  the  nelghbojirhood  of  the  school,  because  getting  a 
minyan  In  his  former  suburb  had  been  virtually  Impossible. 

Although  worship  Is  collective  In  the  shul^  participants  are 
»  physically  separated  according  to  the  sexes.    Women  and  adolescent  girls 
sit  in  the  balcony.    Their  separation  from  the  men  is  compounded  by  the 
muslin  curtain,  which  is  an  effective  screen  during  most  services. 
However,  at  ceremonies  such  as  the  Reading  of  the  Megillah  (The  Scroll  of 
Esther)  at  Purim,  or  during  Simahas  Torah  -   both  occasions  of  rejoicing 
and  mild,  licensed  merry-making  -    the  curtain  is  dispensed  with  altogetlier, 
^  Even  during  the  Sabbath  services,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  women  drawing  , 

the  curtain  aside' momentarily  for  a  quick  peep  at  the  proceedings  below. 


irH) 


Breakdown  of  sexual  separation,  with  a  consequent  Increase  In 

\  ■ 

the  Informality  of  the  proceedings,  occurs  to  an  extent  from  the  custom 
of  'visiting*.    Small  children  of  both  sexes  wander  Into  the  main  chamber 
of  the  ehul  to  find  their  fathers,  or^may  accompany  tKem  for  part  of  the 

service.    During 'the  procession  of  the  Scrolls  at  Simohas  Torah,  or 

*  /i 

throughout  the  Rea'dlng  of  the  Megillahy  small  children  take  an  active  ^ 
role  In  proceedings.    In  the  former  they  join  the  procession,  carrying 
small  scrolls  or  flags.    In  the  latter  they  help  raise  the  derisive 
cacophony  with  rattles  igvoggeve)  ,  or  by  banging  and  stamping  whenever: 
'^the  name  of  the  'villain'  Haman  occurs,  as  the  reader  tells  the  story  from 
the  bimah.     Their  too  energetic  participation  In  this  tradition,  which 
dates  back  to  the  13th  century  In  Germany  and  France,  earns  them  frowns 
from  the  adults  or  a  reprimand  from  the  bursar.    He  scurries  anxlous).*y 
around  stopping  small  boys  from  bai)iglng  pew  lids  tip  and  down. 

Adolescent  boys  are  In  the  congregation  as  a  matter  of  course, 
or  worship  In  an  adjoining  room  at  services  conducted  by  the  Lubavltcl\er 
Youth.    Occasionally  an  older  girl  Is  sent  down  from  the  balcony  to  fetch 
a  small  child,  but  comes  only  to  the  door  of  the  main  hall  without 
venturing  In.     She  either  manages  to  signal  to  the  child,  or  gets  a 
message  relayed  to  her  father  by  other  members  of  the  congregation.  / 

Involvement  of  young  children  and  adolescent  boys  an^  glrjLs  Is 
thus  a  notable  feature  qf  life  In  the  shut.     They  are  always  there  ok 

i 

Sabbaths  and  Festivals,  boys  dressed  In  best  suits  and  wearing  hats  or 
yamelkehs  -  miniature  edltlbns  of  their  father  -  girls  In  best  dresses. 
Little  ones  wander  around  freely.    Young  boys  may  keep  together  In  small 
groups,  taking  part  In. worship,  or  chatting  and  sometimes  sky^larklng  so 
that  they  earn  a  reprimand  from  nearby  adults.    Older  youths  keep  Ijj 
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'^smaller  groups,  and  are  more  conscious  of  their  religious  duties.  On 
occasions,  however,  this  does  not  prevent  them  looking  up  to  the  balcony 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girls  present,  or  obviously  Indulging  In  social 
gossip  during  the  Readings,    The  most  serious  youths  take  an  active  part 
In  worship.    Sdme  congregate  In  small  groups  around  the 'ttmoft  during  prayer 
and  Readings,  others  douen  ^ith  fervqur  In  the  alsleS  at  the  side  of  the 
hall.  ^  . 

The  presence  of  children  and  youths  accentuates  a  marked  feature 
of  all  the  ceremonies  I  attende^  -  the  I'Jrf ormallty  and  mobility  of  adult 
participants.     Pews  are  available  and  some  are  occupied  at  all  times,  but 

men  frequently  wander  out  of  the  main  hall  during  the  Reading  or  repetlt/Lbn 

/ 
/ 

of  some  prayers  for  a  chat  or  smoke  In  the  foyer.    Meanwhile  the  Berv±<^e 
continues  behind  the  heavy  swing  doors  that  separate  it  frbm  ^thfe  hall^^ 
Even  inside  there  is  an  impression  of  Incessant  motion  and  apparent  Xack 
of  order.     Some  men  sit  relatively  still  in  thelt  pews  Intent  on  d^otlons, 
only  rising  and  moving  at  the  appropriate  ritual  moments  in  the  Liturgy. 
Others  are  constantly  turning  around  to  look  at  others,  or  occasionally 
half  rise  and  lean  over  to  talk  to  a  neighbour.    Apparently  inattentive, 
worshippers'  eyes  rove  around  the  shul  glancing  here  and  thej^v    Heads  crane 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  acqualrtHance,  a  hand  automatically  flicks  the 
tallit  over  the  shoulder  from  which  it  has  fallen  or  more  drainatlcally 
sweeps  it  back  into  position. 

Many  worshippers  stand  and  move  around  in  the  aisles  or  the  space 
at  the  back  of  the  shul  behind  the^pews.     Some  of  their  movement  is  purely 
spontaneous,  while  parts  of  it  are  related  to  the  ritual  gestures 
associated  with  prayer.     This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  genuflections 

■  •  .  192" 
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ant^  prescribed  steps  at  various  points  In  the  Shemoneh  Eereh,^  a  Silent 
Prayer  which  constitutes  the  most  Important  part  of  the  Morning  Service 

next  to  the  Bhema.    The  Lubavltcher  rabbis,  some  conspicuous  In  their 

) 

black,  ^llk  kapotas^^  gartels^  and  broad-brimmed  black  hats,  are  more 
emphatic  In  their  movements  than  others.^  ^  occasions,  their  actions 
have  a  charismatic  flamboyance.,  accentuatedL  by  their  distinctive  dress 
and  the  intangible  authority  of  their  general  demeanour,    They^are  always 
quick  to  start  the  Chassldlc  dhantlng  and  hand. clapptng  If  the  mood  ^nd  , - 
moment  of  festive  ceremonies  are  appropriate.    One  -senses  that  her«  is 
something  of  the  eupKorlc  hithlahobuth  of  the  Cl^ssldlm,  the  ^p(^ratroopers 
of  religion*  tb  adopt  Flrth^e  description  of '^dedicated  religious  mystics 
I^Flrth,  1964:  «94)  :^ 

Despite  seeiUlng  disorder  and  lack  of  decorum,  due  in  part  to 
there  being      ^distinction  between  the  secular  and  sacred  in  Judaism,  there 
is  always  prei^^t  in  the  ahul  a  basic  reverence  and  devotion,  accentuated 
by  symbolic  fltuals  of  many  kinds.    As  the  Scroll  is  tak^n  from,  the  Ark  to^ 
the  bima^L  by  a  rabbi,  worshippers  move  forward  to  touch  or  kiss  it 
ifeverently.    On  Simohas  Toraji  when  all  Scrolls  are  processed  it  is  mitzvah 
for  all  to 'perform  this  act.    As  many  as  possible  press  around  the  Scrolls, 
©radled  carefully  in  the  arms  of  those  carrying  them  in  the  euphoric*  seven 
clrcultBipiakkaphot)  ot  the  hall.     Children  are  held  up  to  kiss  the  Scrolls, 
'  and'"thos6  old  enough  may  even  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  one  in  the  circle 
dancing,  that  occurs  on  this  Festival  af^r  the  service. 

3    Shemoneh  Esveh  (Heh.)       •Eighteen  Benedictions^;    more  usually  known  as 
th^  Amidahi    the  sprayer  to  be  s^ilid  standing^ 

<  A- 

*♦    ^dpota  (Yldd.)  -  a  calf-length,  black,  coat  uorh  by  extremely  Orthodox 
•  5ew8  and  Chassldim;    gartel  (Yldd.)  -  girdle  made  of  black  silk  or  vool. 
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« 

Reading  the  Scroll  Is  similarly  Invested  with  symbolic  actions  that  heighten 

'J  ,  ■ 

tfJfe  reverence  In  which  it  is  held.i?  c? 

6  At  SuaaoQ^  symbolism  is  a  dominant  aspect  during,  the  Eal^el 

prayer  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  Festival.    After  reciting  the  appropriate 
Benediction  ^  'to  take  the  Vulav^  y  adult  males  hold  the  four  species  in 
their  hands,  and  'wave'  them  while  reciting  the  Psalms  constituting  the 
prayer.^     'Waving'  consists  of  making  jabbing  movements  of  the  four  species 
in  four  directions  as  well  as  upwards  and  downwards,  v  They  are  also  carried 
in  a  circuit  of  the  synagogue  on  each  of  the  days.     The  spectacle  of  waving 
palm  fronds  and  absorbedv-devoted ,  ritual  movements  In  the  Bhul  is  a 
memorable  one,  an^  eiAphaslze«  dramatically  the  ancient,  historical  basip 
of  Orthodox  Judaism. 

Such  a  description  conveys  little  of  the  Lubavitcher  style  with 
which  this  particular  ceremony  is  carried  out.     The  day  I  attended,  about 
a  ^luarter  of  the  congregation  had   the  fdur  si5ecies.    Before  Hallel  many 
lef t  .thp  hall  to  fetch  them.     The 'a^zammaa' beckoned  me  out  to  the  communal 
suQoah'  at  the  back  of  the  dining  room  where  a  bustle  of  activity  was 
taking  place. ^    Men  were  straightening  their  lutavim,  or  arranging  the 
t^lllow^  frcmds  by  passing  them  with  a  caressing  motion  through  their 

fingers. ^    After  the  'waving'  'in  the  shul  the  circuit  began.    All  those 

^   ^  

^    In  obedience  to  the  Biblical  itijunction  'And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the 
first  day  of  the  frui^  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  pa-lm  trees,  boughs 
of  thick  trees  and  willows  of  the  brook  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  ' 
"   your  God  seven  days'   (Lev.  23:  40)*  '  The  four  species  (Heb.  Avbaah 

minim)  are  traditionally  made  up  of  one  palm  branch  (lulai^  ,  held  in 
'    the  right  hand,  one  esrog  (a  species  of  citrus  fruit)  held  in  the  lett 
hand,  three  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  two  willow  twigs  which  are  bound 
together  and  held  with  the  lulav. 

6    Sharmas  (Heb.)       'servant'.    A  key  official  in  the  ehul,  and  equivalent 
to  a  church  sLxton.     Dut^s.  include  keeping  some  order  during  worship, 
supplying  visiting  membeW  of  con§regatibn  with  talli^i^  .(prayer  shawls) 
•  or  prayer  books  if  they  have  none,  and  making  communal  announcements 
in  this  ahul  ^n  Yiddish.  ^  «     *  " 
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with  the  four  species  joined  In,  chantWg  quietly.    One  ox  two- fathers 
carried  their  little  sons  in  the  procession «    The  rabbi  beckoned  other 
children  to  the  bimah  where  He  handed  them  sweets  fished  from  his  pocket. 
While  members  of  the  congixegatlon  fll6d  out  after  the  service',  the  rabbi 
yand  othet  Lubavltchers  started  a  Chassidic  round  dance,  with  several 
rabbinical  students  and  boys  from  the  school.    The  rabbi  carried  a  little 
boy  during  the  euphoric  dancing,  hand-clapping  and  chanting  of  'ol,  oi,  ol* 
While  I  watched,  my  friend's  son  came  up  to  invite  me  to  a  meal  in  the 
QUQoah  his  parents  shared  with  the  ehamiae  and  others  living  in  the  same 
block  of  flats. ^ 

.   The  emotional  fervour  evident  on  this  occasion,  as  at  many  other 
ceremonies,  owed  much  to  Chassidic  and  East  European  Influences.    Purely  . 
religious  rituals  such  as  the  spine-chilling  blasts  of  the  ehophav  on 
KroqH  Haahanah,  or  the  rabbi's  deeply  moving  rendition  of  Kol  Nidrei  which 
tommences  Yom  Kippur,  have  an  intrinsic  emotional  impact.    Their  effects^ 
(are  heightened  by  the  often  unobtrusive  Chassidic  style  of  conducting  wor-* 
ship.     In  concentrating  on  the  bimah  during  the  Reading  of  the  Scroll,  I 
almost  missed- noticing  a  rabbi  leaning  across  the  v.acated-^ayer  desk  at 
the  front  of  ^he  shut.    This  is  an  old  Chassidic  custom,  I  Vas  Informed. 
While  Torah  is  being  read,  a  Chassid  must  guard  the  prayer  desk.  Unless 
told',  I  would  also  have  been  unaware  that  the  Lubavltchers  use  their  own 
variation *of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  prayers;    one  they  consider  more  akin 

0    •  « 

to  the  original  language  of  the 'Bible. 

 : — —■  ' —  ^  ^  '  

^    For  personal  reasons  out  of  deference  to  my  hosts,  I  have  chosen  not 
'  to  describe  in  detail  this  memorable  occasion,  although  it  entailed^ 
a  number  of  important  ritual  and  symbolic  li^cldents  germane  to  the 
tenor  of  my  argument  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  all  pervasive 
Influence  of  expresslve^pellglous  ceremonial  on  children.  * 
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Some  customs,  whether  of  East  European  folk' or  Ohassidic  origin, 
are  more  obtrusive.    The -rabbi  in  white  kittel^  patrolling  the  shul  duritjg 
the  long  Morning  Service  of  Yom  Kippur,  hushes  the  gossip  of  a  group  of  ^ 
men  seated  at^the  back  of  the  hall,  thgn  offers  us  all  a  pinch  of  snuff 
from  a  small  silver  box.®    'Phewl    That 's  strong' ,  comments  one  with  a  wry 
grimace,  'but  it  will  keep  me  awake'.    Of  East  European  tradition  also  Is 
the  cu^om  of  auctioning  ^adj^j^  of  the  Torah  or  the^  f^rivllege  of 
officiatfing  at  various  rituals  to  do  with  unbinding,  holding  and  rebinding 
Ijhe  Scroll  on  the  bimah.    On  Rosh  Haehanah^  for  instance,  many  honours  were 
auctioned  by  the  aPicwvms  ^  and  conducted  as  usiial  in  Yiddish. 

Young  Lubavltcher  rabbis  and  boys  from  the  school^  formed  a  solid 
group  in  front  of  the  bimah  on  this  occasion,  and  were  a  focus  of  much 
/        prayer  and  song.     The  rabbti  frequently  turned  to  them  to  whip  up  the  ^ 

singing  with  broad  sweeps  of  his  clenched  hands.     The  obvious  fervour  they 
generated  was  a  welcome  spur  to  devotion  in  a  service  which, - by  that  time, 
had  already  lasted  some  three  hours  on  into  the  early  afternoon.  It 
fJljiished  at  about  2  p.m.  1 

However,  the  expression  of  Orthodox  devotion  was  still  tlot 
exhausted.    Some  ei|hty  or  so  members  of  the  congregation  walked  to  a 
nearby  beach  later  that  afternoon  -  a  distance  of  about  two  miles-  -  where 
^they  were  joined  by  a' large  group  from  other  Orthodox  shuls  for  the 
cerenjpny  of  Taehlikh.^    At  this.  Blessings  and  Readings  from  Scripture 

®    Kittel      a  long  ankle-length  white  robe  worn  by  traditional  A^hkenazim 
during  prayers  on  Roah  Eaahanah  and  Yom  Kippur*.  " 

^    A  custom  originating  in  the  late  Middle  Age^  based  on  Micah  7:  19 

'He  will  again  have  compassion  upon  us;    He  will  subdue  our  iniquities; 
ana  ^ou  wilt  cast  (Heb.  tashlikh)  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea' . 
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are  recited,  and  males  shake  their  tzitzit  over  the  water  as  a  S3nnbolic 
casting  of  sins  into  the  sea.    After  Taehlikh^  all  danced  on  the. sand. 
(3)    Instrumental-religious  ceremonies 

(a)    The  programme  ^'  -  ^  , 

fclosely  related  to  expressive-religious  ceremonies  are  those  that 
are  related  to  religious  or-  traditional  b^Liefs,  but  do  not  form  part  of 
the  off icial  religious  calendar.     Instrumental-religious  ceremonies • thus 
need  not  necessarily  adhere  to  any  set  timing,  and  can  even  be  arranged  on 
a  more  or  less  ud  hoc  basis.     I  witnessed  two  such  ceremonies  during  the 
year  QJ^d  have  sufficient  detail  to  comment  briefly  on  a  third  held  Just 
after  I  left  the  school.    Others,  such  as  the  welcome  to  the  six  Lubavitcher 
pabbis,  were  held  at  times  when  I  could  not  be  present. 

A  Siyum  Ha-Tovdh  celebration,  marking  the  completion  of  a  new  ^ 
Sefer  Torah  (Scroll  of  the  Law),  was  held  in  late  August.    This  date  was 
contingent  upon  the  new  Scroll's  arrival  from  Jerusalem,  where  it  had  been 
especially  written  for  the  congregation.    A  Torah  Evening  at  which  boys 
demonstrated  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  Jewish  studies  was  held  in  Md- 

...  D 

September.     In  the  following  year  just  prior  to  Pesaoh^  a  school  assembly 
was  held  to  mark  the  break-up  for  this  important  Festival.  ii  • 

'(b)     Content  of  ceremonies 
^  Although  there  are  religious  overtones  in  all  the  instrumental-^ 

"religious  ceremonies  their  ideological  bases  seem  subtly  different^  ^Firstly, 
they  are  opportunities  to  extol  by  word  and  deed  the  desirability  of  the 
group's  way  of  life,  its  knowledge  and  skills^     In  conse^quence  the  collec- 
*tive  rituals  have  a  strong  hortative  component,  in  which  remarks  stress  the' 
significance  o£  what  is  occurring,  point  to  a  moral,  and  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  adopting  such  a  way  of  life  or  ideology.     In  short,  the 
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beliefs  of  the  participants  are  being  manipulated.  If  only  to  the  extent 
of  being  reinforced^    In  contrast,  the  expresslve-rellglous  ceremonies 
'speak  for  themselves'.     ^  «  ^ 

The  message  Is  enhanced  by  an  emiftiasls  on  tradition  which  comes 

*  I- 

through  In  both  what  Is  said  at  the  ceremony  and  »ho«r  it  is  conducted. 
Precept  is  allied  to  example.    A  clear  sense  of  the  Instrumental  function 
of  the  ceremony  -  ceremonial  as  a  means  to  a  defined,  foreseen  end  rathei? 
than  an  end  in  Itself  -  colours  what  occurs.    In  consequence,  much  stress 
is  laid  on  the  future  outcomes  which  can  be  anticipated  provided  the 
exhortations  are  heeded.    This  future-^brient'ation  Is  most,  apparent  in 
ceremonies  that  anticipate  or  foreshadow  an  expresslVe-rellglous  ceremony 
to  come.    It^s  dominant  theiie  JLs  use*  to  point  the  moral  of  the  exhortations, 
(c)    Form  of  ceremonies 

The  two  instrumental-religious  ceremonies  I  attended  were 
suf fj.clently  self-contained  and  unique  during  the  year  to  be  described 
in  full  rather  than,  as  atove,  by  drawing  out  significant  features  common 
to  a  larger  number  of  ceremonies. 

The  Torah  Evening,  which  had  been  advertised  in  the  Jewish  press 
a 'Week  earlier,  ^started  at  about  7,30  p.m.  on  a  weekday  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  shul.     In  contrast  to  the  Sabbat;h  and  Festival  occasions,  the 
balcony  cui:tains  were  raised    so.  that  some  twenty  or  so  .wome^  and^  girls 
could  watch  proceedings'.    About  thirty  to  forty  men,  including  the  boys' 
teachers,  constituted  the  r.emalnder  of  the  audience.  ^ 

Proceedings  got  x)ff  to  a  ragged  start.    Informality  seemed  to* 
be  the  keynote  of  the  evening,  with  the  rabbi  acting  as  compere  and  speak- 
Ing  almost  exclusively  in  Yiddish,  often  addressing  members  of  the  audience 
personally.    He  moved  around  the  hiwah  while  boys  .gave  their  recitations. 
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The  Principal  introduces  two  primary  Grade  pupils  from 
the  bimah  during  the  Torah  Evening.    The  curtains 
in  the  women's  balcony  are  drawn  up. 
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occasionally' interjecting,  in  approval,  correcting  here  and  ther^,  or 
questioning  to  find  out  what  had  been  done.    Meanwhile" the  boys'  malp 
teachers  fussed  around  their  pupils,  obviously  nervous  and  apprehensive 
as  to  how  they  would  perform.    Several  remained  close  to  the  bimah  to 
help  where  needed,  adjust  a  faulty  microphone,  or  lend  moral  support. 

In  an  introductory  speech  in  Yiddish,  the  rabbi  appeared  'to 
mention  that  excerpts  from  TeNaCh    Chimash,  Mishnah,  Gemara,  and  the 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe's  letters  and  addresses  Vould  comprise  the  programme. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  pilpulim  (discussionfi)-. 

A  small  group  of  Grade  2  boys  then  recited  the  names  of  the 
Parehee  of  the  Torah,  and  recited  excerpts. 1°    Before  tl^s  more  formal 
rendition  they  sang  a  little  song  in  Hebrew  incorporating"^  days  of  the 
week.    The^  were  over-excited,  and  would  have  gone  on  and  on  had  not  the 
irabbi  checked  them  quickly.     Grade  3  followed  with  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
SidroB  Leah  Leaha  and  Vayem,  and  both' translated  into  English  and  gave 
explanations  of  various  parts. 

Two  Grade  4  boys  from  the  special  group  studying  Mishnah  • 
ejcplaihed  two  miehnos  of  the  tractate  Shabboe.'^^  _  These  were  followed  by 


10    Details  of  each  rendition  have  been  compiled  from  field  notes  and  a 
report  on  ttie  evening  in  The  Australian  Jewish  N-ewe  ^  October  3,  1969. 
•  The  latter  has  been  quoted  extensively  as  most  announcements  at  the 
time  were  in  Yiddish  and  only  the  most  obv^^ius  words  based  on  slight 
knowledge  of  German  could  be  distinguished. 


Parshes  (Yldd.)  'portions'  (fieb.  parashiyyot  pi.).  The  54  scriptural 
readings  into  which  the  Pentateuch  is  divided. 

11  Two  parashiyyot  -  Genesis  12:1  -  17:2j/and  48:1  -  22:24. 

12  One  of  the  twelve  tractates  into'^lch  "tlie  second  (Moed  'Appointed 
times'), of  the  six  orders  of  Mishnah  is  divide^.  Mishnos^  chapters 
within  a  tractate. 
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Grade  5  boys  who  converse  In  modem  Hebrew  about  the  Holidays.    A  student 
from  Grade  6  ^ave  an  explanation  In  Yiddish  of  the  Judicial  System, 
Sanhedrin.      *  •  v 

The  rabbi  took  a  more  active  role  when  Introducing  boys  from 
the  secondary  Forms^^    One  senior  boy  was  referred  to  as  'our  young  Chassld 
and  schplar',  and  a  group  of  fourthand  fifth  Form  boys  as  yeehivah 
bokkerim  -  students  of  Talmudlcal  high  school.    A  third  Fotm  boy  was 
Introduced  In  glowing  terms  aa  a  brilliant  scholar  and  the  son  of  a  rabbi 

In  Sydney,  himself  a,  noted  scholar.    The  tone  of  the  rabbi's  conments 

J  ^ 
undoubtedly  Indicated  a  high  regard  for  religious  scholarship,  which  he 

wished  to  convey  to  the  audience.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Form  boys  gave  a  commentary  on  a  Talmudlc 

tractate,  reading  In  Hebrew  with  Immediate  translation- Into  English* 

Commentary,  counter-arguments  and  conclusion  were  d±Bcu83ed\n  pilpuHe  tic  ^ 

dialectical  9tyle.     The  more  senior  students  gave  Individual  speeches. 

One,  In  Yiddish  on  the  rrrCtzvot  associated  with  Roeh  Baehanah  was  read  wlth^ 

considerable  maturity  of  style  an<f  oratory  by^a  matriculation  boy.  Also 

read,  was  part  of  a  letter  on  Rosh  ffashanah  from  the'Lubavltcher  Rebbe. 

The  toup-de-foiQoe  was  undoubtedly  the  performance  of  the  rabbi's 

son  from  Sydney.    He  gave  a  Talmudlc  commentary  in  Yiddish  entirely  from 

memory  for  a  period  of  some  ten  minutes.    There  was  no  falter  whatsoever, 

although  the  delivery  style  was  of  monotoij^us  Intensity,  Ip^  metallic 

tone,  and  lacking  the  warmth  of  the  matriculation  student .     I  had  heard  such 

memorized  recitals  before.    On  his  Bar  Mitzvah^  the  son  of  a  prominent 

Lubavltcher  had  given  the  traditional  Talmudlc  discourse  at  the  feast  which 

followed  Morning  Service.    He  spoke  In  Yiddish  for  nearl^y  fifteen  minutes 

entirely  from 'memory,  while  his  rabbi  follcfwed  the  spe^h  from  a  written 
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A  group  of  primary  Grade  pupils  aTid  their  teacher  at  the 

Torah  Evening.  The  Ark  of  the  Law  and  Ner  Tamid  '  f 
*  can  be  seen  in  the  background. 


Senior  boys  give  a  commentary  on  a  Talmudic  tractate 
from  the  himdh  in  the  shut. 
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copy  held  unot) trusively  under  the  table  at  which  we  were  -sitting.  Both 
performances  were  undoubted  feats  of  memory,  but  far  from  uncomriion  in 
Jewish  _8cho la rship.    Rumour  had  it  that  this  rabbi*  himself  knew  aj.1  five  - 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch  by  heart.  •    ^  . 

On  the  Tovdh  evening,  many  of  those  present  in  the  audience 
obviously  appreciated  the^pilpul  and  followed  it  closely,  nodding  at 
points,  in  the  argument,  and  giving  spontaneous  exclamations  of  approval 
when  it  was  completed.     The  young  Sydney  scholar's  performanjpe  drew  warm 
•applausa,  from  both  the  audience  and  the  rabbi  personally.     Swinging  • 
around  triumphantly  to  those  preseTtt,yhe  congrai:ulated  the  boy  in  ringing 
Yiddish  with  a  warmth  that  again  indicated  the  high  value  placed  on  the 
knowledge  and  skills *the  evening  demonstrated.    Despite  his  obvious 
enthusiasm,  however,  towards  the.  end  of  the  evening  which  ended  at 
9.30  p,m.  ,  several  adults  sliowed  signs  of  wanting  to  leave  but  were 
persuaded -to  stay.     Mahy  of  the  smaller  boys  were  obviously  over-excited 
^nd  needed  some  disciplining  at  times,  although  the  keynote  of  the  w^^le 
evening  was  its  informality  and  homeliness. 

In  contrast,*  the  Siyum  Ha-Tovah  was  a  much  more  elaborate  affair 
A  formal  invitation  to  attend  was  extended  to  the  whole  Melbourne  Jexdsh 
CoTnnunity  through  a  large  advertisement  in  the  Jewish  press,  as"  well  as 
in  a  circular  to  parents  of  boys,  at  the  school.    The  celebration,  held  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  waa  very  well  attended  and  resulted  in  a  packed,  excited 
shut.     When  I  arrived,  there  was  the  usual  jam  of  people  in  the  foyer  and 
outside.     Several  ti^bbis  bustled  around  importantly  in  obvious  excitement. 
Hie  Lubavitchere  were  dressed  in  their  kaftans  and  gartela.     Other  men 
wore  either  semi-formal  or  business  suits.     Children  and  women  also  wore 
■  semi-formal  clothing.    The  'smart'  appearance  associated  with  Shabhoa  was 
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not  so  evident  at  the  Siyim.  ^ 

Inside  the  malii  hall,  a  crow^^surged  around  the  rear  table  where 
the  bursarVas  selling  silken  lapel  badges  for  ten  dollars  and  eighteen- 
dbllars  a  letter  to  those  who  wished  to  have  them  ritually  inscribed  in 
the  new  Scroll.    They  were  printed  in  blue  on  a  silver  backgroxmd.  A 
senior  boy  came' up  and  welcomed  me.    He  had  two  letters  pinned  to  his 
lapel.    One  wao  iri  memory  of  his  uncle  who  died  in  a  concentration  camp, 
he  informed  me,  the  other  was  for  himself.    Throughout  the  hall  there 
was  an  air  of  barely  suppressed  excitement  and  happiness.    People  surged, 
around,  fathers  carrying  little  sons  or  daughters. 

After  much  shouting  in  Yiddish  and  gesticulating,  two  Lubavitcher 
rabbis  managed  to  shepherd  everybody  itCto  the  hall.    We  all  sat  down  or 
stood  around  gossiping,  or  Just  waiting.    The  women  in  the  balcony  pulled 
back  the  curtains,  and  peered  keenly  down  at  the  assembled  men,  waving  to 
acquaintances  or  relatives.    It  would  be  difficult  for  anything  happening 
in  the  hall  that  would  not  be  noted  immediately,  relayed  tp'^others  and 
discussed  with  animation. 

We  all  stood  as  the  Ark  was  opened  by  the  rabbi,  and  all  the 
.  Scrolls  taken  out  to  be  cradled  lovingly  in , the  arms  of  other  rabbife.  It 
^  is  traditional  at  a  Slywn  that  these  Scrolls  are  taken  out  to  meet  the  new 
Scroll  and  accompany  it  back  s^o  that  it  should  not,  feel  donely.    As  they 
were  processed  through  the  hall, 'men  pressed 'forward  to  kiss  or  touch  them 
revereptly.    Children  were  Mfted  up  to  see  the  Scrolls,  and  some  were  held 
forward  so^'they  too  could  touch  them.    The  excitement  level  increased,  and 
many  men  moved  towards  the  doors  of  the  main  hall,  leaving  their  seats  to 
get  a  position  In  the  centre  aisle. 
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Chassldic  chanting  and  the  sound  of  a  violin  accompanied  by-^ 

an  accordian  were  heard  ftom  outside.    Through  tKe  doorway  came  a  group 

clustered  closel^y  around  a  maroon  and^gold  canopy,'  under  which,  moved  a  , 

rabbi  cradling  the  new  Scroll 'in  hfs  arms,.    Four  Lubavltcher  rabbis  held 

the  thick,  banded  white  and  red  poles  supporting  the  ^anopy.  Grouped 

around  the. carrier  of  the  new  Scroll  were  other  rabbis  carrying  the  old  ^ 

Scrolls.    Boys  in  school  uniform,  young  Lubavitcher  rabbis  and  TaXmudlcal 

students  were  packed  inr  a  tight  circle  around  those  carrying  the  cailopy 

and  Scrolls,  each  with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in  front. 

All  kept  time  In  a  fast  but  rhythmic  jogging  -step  to  the  chanting  and 

mazurka-like  tempo  of  the  musical  instruments.    The  violinist  preceded 

the  group  playing  energetically.    Dressed  in  velveff  coat  and  velvet 

yarmelkeh  he  presented  a  timeless  picture  that  might  well  have  been  taken 

from  life  in  an  East  European  shtetl.^^ 

Gradually  the  whole  group  trotted  the  Scroll  to  the  bimh.  As 

they  proceeded,  the*Chassidic  chanting  and  clapping  were  taken  up  by 

^  others  irf  the  hall.    On  reaching  the  bmah^  the  four  poles  were  placed  in 

sockets  so  .lihat  the  canopy  covered  the  platform.    Underneath,  all  was 

great  bustle  , and  excitement  as  rabbis  mounted  the  steps  to  cluster -around 

the  Scroll.    By  this  time  the  Hma?i  was  very  crowded.    Fathers  held 

children  above  their  heads  to  watch  .what  was  happening  as  thp  wrappings 

were  carefully  unfastened,  and  rabbis  bent  over  it  to  examine  the  Scroll. 

if  , 
After  a  short  prayer  intoned  from  the  bimxh^  the  rabbi  aidr^ssed 

the  audience  mostly  in  Yiddish,  but  occasiohally  trajislated  his  comments  i 

^3    The  almost  self-contained  small^  Jewish  town  which  existed  in 
Eastern  feurope  prior  to  the-^NSzl  hoTo^Buat. 
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into  English.^**    A^tall,  dominating  f'lgUre  In  fj/ont  of  the  pcwokhet^  he  . 
^poke  with  passionate  Intensity,  punctuating  his  comment  with  dramatic 
gestures,  clenched  flstf  shaking  or  a  finger  stribblng  the  air  at  points 
of  emphasis.    This  day  the  cotMaunlty  welcomed  Into  the  ehul  a  new  Tdrah 
especially  written  In  Israel.  ,  The  Talmud  tells  ufl"  to  'write  a  Sefer 
Torah^  but  this  Is  not  the  culminating  achievement.    We  do  more  than  this. 
The  high  point  of  wilting  a  Torah  is  that  it  be  used  to  teach  Jewish 
children,  and  the  Torah  must  never  be  forgotten.    In  carrying  out  the  ^ 
ceremony,' the  comnlunity  wants  to  see  that  all  parents 'make  sure  that 
•their  children  learn  the  Torah  as  the  only  real  way  of  life. 

'  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  tragedy'  when  the  old  ehul  had 
been  burned  down  and  all  its  Scrolls  destroyed.    But  if  we  recall  this, 
we  must  also,  recall  that  thousands  of  Torahs  are  being  'destroyed'  in 
our  homes  unless  their  study  is  actively  pursued.    Torah  pervades  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  our  lives,  including  the  home.    According  to  Talmu^, 
the  rabbi  said,  every  Jew  is  represented  in  the  Torah  by  a  letter,  but 
very  few  are  given  the  chance  of  ever  learning  Torah.     Such  opportunities 
as  there  are  should  not  be  lost  by  anyone.    We  should  also  recall  thaf 
one  could  participate  in  the  Torah  by  having  a  letter  inscribed.  This 
is  a  great  rnitsv&h. 

The  rabbi's  concluding  remarR  provoked  a  ru^h  of  people  to  tfhe 
bimah,  with  men  and  boys  craning  their  heads  to  watch  the  careful 
inscription  of  letters  by  the  scribe.    So  many  small  boys  tried  to  get 
onto  the  birr^h  that  the  rabbi  had  to  call  out  in  a  more  colloquial  style" 
than  his  speech:     'No<5^ you  kids,  get  back  down  out  of  it  and  let  us  have 
more  room'  .    Obviously  this  was  badly  needed  if  the  scribe  was  to  writ^ 
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The  scribe  writes  new  letters  to^  complete  the  ne\j  Sefer  Tovdhy 
while  meirfbers  of  the  <5ongregation  look  pn.  * 
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mch'^letter  without  making  a  mistake,  which  wpulJ  have  been  a  catastrophe. 
Considerable  ritual  responsibility  lay  on  his  shoulders.    He  used  a  snowy 
wnlte  quill  pen,  and  Inscribed  each  letter  with  meticulous  care  to  complete 
tl^e  Sefev  Torah.     Rabbis  stood  beside  him  watching  Intently.    One  had  a 
handful  of  fresh  quills  available  as  needed. 

Inscriptions  went  on  for  a  considerable  time.    Meanwhile  friends 
wejre  meeting  and  yarning  In  the  hall,  and  children  ran  around  everywhere. 
At  last,  with  all  Inscriptions  completed, the  traditional  eight  circuits 
of  the  hall  took  place  with  all  Scrolls  carried  In  procession.  Joyful 
chanting  and  handclapplng  accompanied  the  procefislon. 

Both  Instrumental-religious  ceremonies  clearly  call  on  many 
aspects  of  the  Great  Tradition  for  the  manipulative  exhortations  to  those 

I    ■  '  .      ■  ^  ■ 

who  participate.    These  Include  representatives,  but  not  all,* of  the 
sjjiool  population.    A  ceremony  I  did  not  witness  took  place  In  the  school 
hall  prior  to  Peaaoh  In  1974.    A  brief  p^ess  report  makes  It  clear  that, 
a;;aln,  the  emphasis  lay  on  using  Biblical  and  Taltaudlcal  references  to 
ejriiort  those  present  to  adopt  certain  attitudes  towards  current  problems 
In  world  Jewry  and  their  role  as  Jews. 

The  ceremony  was  a  school  assembly  to  mark  the  .break-up  for 
Pesaoh.^^    A  fourth  Former  le'd  the  hoy&  In  a  recital  of  Chapter  Twenty  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms  (Tehillim)  for  the  welfare  of  Soviet  Jewry.    He  was 
followed  by  a  third  Former,  who  delivered  a  speech  on  unity  and  fellowship. 
A. fifth  Form  boy,  known  for  his  personal  piety,  spoke  on  the  self-sacrlf Ice 
of  Jews  which  brought  about  their  Exodus  from  Egypt  -  the  historical  basis 
of  the  Pesaoh  Festival.    This,  he  concluded,  would  also  bring  true  and 
everlastlrfg  redemption.    The  rabbi  commented  that  love  of  a  fellow  Jew 

The  Australian  JeDiah  Neus^  April  24,  1970. 
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(Ahavaa  Yi9roel)  was  also  meant  in  a  physical  sense.  The  boys  should 
remember  that  doln^  a  favour  for  a  Jew  was  included  i|i  the  Mitsvah  of 
AhaooQ  YiQvoelX  *  •  ' 

(4).  Expresslve-geculat  ceremonies 

(a)  The  programne 

Three  major  expressive-secular  ceremonies  occurred  during  the 
year.    In  chronological  order  they  were  a° ceremony  at  which  prefects, were' 
'formally  inducted  and  a  well-respecfed  member  of  staff  officially  ^are- 
<7elled;  a  deremony  marking  a  visit  by  Dr  Nahum  Goldmanri,  President  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  and  the  school'^s  Speech  Night,    The  first  two  were 
held  in  the  dining  room  adjoining  the  main  hall  of  the  qHuI.     The  lost  took 
place  in  the  small  recreation  hall  with  stage  facilities,  attached  to  an 
old  people's  home  some  miles  from  the  school. 

(b)  Content  o^  ceremonieia 

All  the  ceremonies  were  associated  more  with  the  Academic  than 
the  Great  Tradition  though,  as  will  be  apparent,  considerable  overlap  of 
the  'two  occurred.    Opportunities  for  holding  this  type  of  collective 
ritual  felating  to  school  life  are  created  yearly,  as  schools  are  places 
in  vdiict  majdr  discontinuities  occur  for  pupils  and  staff.  Examinations 
.  and  tests  mark  the  completion  of  one  phase  of  work  and  transition  to  the 
next.     Cohorts  of  senior  pupils  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year,  teach^ 
retire,  or  transfer  to  other  schools.    At  the  start  of  the  year  a  fresh 
cohort  of  Juriior  pupils  arrives,  and  all  Gradap  move  up  in  seniority. 
Some  pupils  change -status  by  becoming  prefects;    some  teachers  assume 
added  responsibilities, 'n'ew  members  of  staff  Jo^oj  the  school.    During  the 
year  important  persons"  visit  schools  and  address  pupils!    Routine  is  thereby 
disturbed,  especially  if  the  visit  is  used  as  an  occasion  to  grant  a  School 
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holiday.  -  •  ^ 

Discontinuities  are  collectively  celebrated,  and  Include,  for 
Instance,  rltnals  of  Induction  (prefects),  welcome  (new  staff),  farewell 
(old  staff),  prowess  (Speech  Night).    The  ceremonies  aft  which  theise  take 
place  are  Important  opportunities  for  those  Iti  authority  to  make  ritual 
expression  of  the,  major  values  of  the  school,  Its  attitudes  towards  social 
and  world  problems.  Its  role  In  education,  and  the  desired  conduct  and 
norms  It  expects  of  those  attending  It.  '  Such  rlttials  are  consensual  and 
cohesive  (Bernstein  et  alf  1966:  160).    They  serve  to  bind  together  staff 
and  pupils  In  the  form^  of  a  moral  community  with  collective  Identity  b'Mcd 
on  shared  values.    An  Important- component  In  ceremonial  Is  reference  to 
the  school's  history  and  traditions  as  measures  of  what  should  be  done  In 
the  present,  or  should  be  done  In  the  future.    The  school  song,  motto,  arid 
maxims  of  Its  founders  are  Invoked  as  tangible  reminders  of  all  the  school 
stands  for  and,  hopefully,  will  continue  to  foster, 
(c)    Form  of  ceremonies 

After  five  weeks  of  school  the  first  major  assembly  was  held. 
All  boys  In  the  primary  and  secondary  Grades  were  seated  In  class  groups^ 
together  with  their  teachers  ^o  maintain  discipline.    At  a  long  white  table 
facing  the  boys  sstt  the  Principal,  President  of  the  School  Council,  a 
representative  of  the  Old  Boys  Association,  the  President  of  the  Ladles' 
Committee,  and»the  guest  of  honour  -  the  master  who  had  left  the  school  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  who  was  now  being  formally  farewelled.    The*  senior 
master  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  apparent  rarity  of  assemblies  was  underlined  by  the  senior 
master,  who^pened  proceedings  by  complimenting  the  .boys  on  their  behaviour. 
They  were  Indeed  worthy  of  the  school.    His  brief  Introductory  speech  about  , 
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\    the  function  of  the  ceremony^  was  llbi^aily  Interspersed  by  anecdotal  refer* 
ences  to  the  Lubavltcher  Rebbe,  Hebrew  terms  and  Talmudlc  sayings  on  the 
merits  of  the  type  of  education  the  adaool   exists   to  promulgate. 

^  The  President  of  Council  followed,  and  stressed  two  great  values 
the  school  strives  to  maintain      the>value  of  secular  learning  for  future 
careers  and  the  broad  base  on  which  It  should  be  maintained.    This  was  the 
school's  progranme  of  Orthodox  religious  studies,  which  would  equip  th#|^ 
boys  to  go  into  the  future  as  good  Jews  and  fathers.    They  should  never 
forget  their  Jewish  heritage.    Through  It  they  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
obviously  decaying  morality  and  temptations  of  this  day  and  age,  especially 
in  the  wider  society  and  at  university.    The  President  then  announced  the 
names  of  the  new  prefects  and  associate  prefects,  and  complimented  them  on 
being  selected  to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  school. 

The  Principal's  speech  expressed  basically  similar  sentiments  to 
those  oi  the  President  of  Council.    He  also  referred  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  wishing  departing  friends  'plenty  of  naahee'  a  term  I  was  to  hear  at 
similar  farewell  ceremonies  for  members  of  staff  during  the  year.^^  He 
also  wished  the  teacher  long  life,  and  stressed  that  his  deeply  religious 
values  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  school,  and  would  help  him  attain 

longevity.  * 

.A  similar  blend  of  informality,  Jewish  folk  style,  and  anecdotal 
speeches  characterized  the  much  more  important  ceremony j_^t6  welcome 
Dr  Nahum  Goldmann  during  the  last  weeks  in  the  school  year.    The  official 
gathering  took  place  in  the  dining  hall,  with  all  boys,  staff,  the  Principal, 
 ^  ^  '  ^ 

1^    NaoheB  (Yidd.)  -  used  here  in  the  sense  of  psychological  reward  or 
gratification.    More  usually  employed  to  refer  to  the  proud  pleasure 
or  joy  gained  from  the  achievements  of  a  child. 
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and  distinguished  guests  present.    A  welcoming  speech  fiom  one  of  the  fourth 
Form  students  referred  to  the. school's  scholastic  record  and  function  as  a 
centre  of  scholarship  in  Judaifim,  particularly  at  the  Babbinical  College  • 
which  is  unique  in  Australia.    If .  the  school  can  produce  boys  Who  will 
bring  a  spark  of  YiddLehkeit  to  a  world  which  is  slowly  drifting  away,  .h.e  • 

■  ^  "17 

stated,  then  its  founders  will  have  been  successful. 

In  his  reply,  Dr  Goldmann  said  tiiat  the  school  watS  one  of  the 

J' 

great  miracles  of  Jewish  existence.    It  was  an  inspiring  moment  for  him  to 
see  such  an  institution  providing  a  full  education  steQped  in  the  great 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  religion.    He  called  upon  the  students  to  retain 
their  solidarity  with  other  Jewish  coianunlties,  and  with  the  Jewish  past. 
^Without  unity  with  the  past,  he  stated,  there  could  be  no'Jewish  future. 

Following  another  song  from  the  choir,  the  official  party  left 
for  a  brl^f  tour  of  the  school.    It  visited  the  adjoining  girls  school  and 
the' Ye3hivah  ffedolah  where  Talmudic  students  were  hard  at  work. 

The  final  major  expressive-secular  ceremony  for  the  yeat  took 
place  soon  after  on  a  Wednesday  evening  during  the  Chanukah  period i 
Speech  Night  is  a  traditional  ending  to  the  year  in  many  educational 
Establishments,  and. the  school  was  no  exception.    In  the  previous  weeks. 
Students  had  been  practising  hard  for  their  display  items..   The  choir  and 
drama  group  -  both  innovations  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  -  had 
been  particularly  active.     ^  * 

•    Proceedings  in  tlie  hal;  took  place  before  an  audience  of  parents 
and  boys  from  the  school.    No  order  was  maintained  in  seating,  and  It  was 
noticeable  how  casually  .people  drifted  in  and  out,  scraped  chairs  nq;t8ily, 

— t  ■  '  ;  ^ 

17    Yiddishkeit  (Yidd.)    . ' Jewlshness ' ;    the  Jewish  way  of  life  as  expressed 
in  the  practices  of  the  traditional  Jewish  religion  and  its  customs. 
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or  carried  on  obtrusive  "gosalp  prior  to  and  even  during  ■ome  iteiM.  Also 

surprising  was  the  number  of  ien^o  wore  neither  a  hat  nor  ycomelkeh. 
Children  ran  to  and  fro,  adding  to  the  almost  continuous  undercurrent  of 
murmur  and  noise  throughout  the  whole  evening. 

/:     Before  the  actual  Speech  'tlight  ceremony^began,  the  Principal 
called  the=audlence  to  some  semblance  of  order,  and  a  small  boy  stepped  . 
forward  to  light  five^f  the  eight  candies  on  a  small  menov^h  standing 
on  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  stage.    He  lit  the  ehamme  candle  first, 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  light  the  others. 'As  he  did  so  he  intoned 
ttfe  accompanying  ritual -blessing  in  Hebrew.    Scattered  'Amtene'  from  the 
audience  echoed  his  recital. 

Following  a  number  of  folk  songs  in  Hebrew  and  dramatic  items, 
a  sixth  Form  student  gave  the  first  speech  on  behalf  of  the  matriculants 
using  the  by  now  familiar  dramatic,  oratorical  style  with  frequent 
references  to  Talmud  and  Bible  in  English  and  Hebrew.    The  school  is  of 
a  special  kind  in  which  secular  education  is  combined  harmoniously  with  a 
thorough  Jewish,  edudation.    Such  preparation  had  been  of  considerable 
success  in  leading  to  Yiddishkeit,  producing  Jews  able  to  counter. the  great 
danger  of  assimilation  which  threatens  the  Jewish  conmunlty.  !^ 
But  what  is,  and  how  do  we  meas,ure,  success  came  the  question  in 
Talmudic  style.  •  In  worldly  terms,  passing  examinations,  winning  honours 
,  and  scholarships,  entering  universities  and  technical  colleges,  and 
obtaining  degrees  and  diplomas  students  had  been  highly  successful.  But 
•success'  can  also  be  defined  in  terms  of  students'  integrity,  character 


18    The  additional  candle  attached  to  the  menorczh  from  which  are 
kindled  the  other  candles  during  Chanukdh. 
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qnd  honesty  -  in  short,  MenahUkeit.^^    Thus,  apart  from  a  first-class  . 
secular  education,  the  school  also  alms  to  convey  to  its  students  the 
message  of  hoW  to  conduct  one's  life  in  a  proper  Jewish  manner. 

To  be  a  Jew,  and  lead  d  life  compatible  with  the  traditions  of 
Judaism,  the  speaker  went  on,  needs  a  certain  strength  of  character,  a 
purposeful  direction,  and  depth  of  understanding  of  the  real  values  of 
Judaism.    However  it   is  not  sufficient  to  get  an  insight  into  Jewish 
history,  or  obtain  knowledge  of  religious  laws  iDinim}.  and  Bible.    At  the 
school  this   is   cdmbined  with  gaining  an ^appreciation  of  Genara,  Rashi,. 
ToBophot,  Ramban  and  other  commentaries?^  The  aim  is  to  arouse  a  yearning 
to  search  for  future  knowledge,  and  to  combine  this  knowledge  with  practice. 

The  following  speaker's  conments  also  stressed  the  value  of  the 
training  in  Torah  boys  had  received.    So  great  had  this  been  that  when  two 
or  more  boys  sat  down  to  discuss  Torah,  the  spirit  of  holiness  was  with 
them  at  that  time.    Torah  would  be  taken  out  into  the  world.  More 
important,  some  boys  would  be  returning  for  a  year's  higher  study  in  the 
.  YeeHvah<^dolah.     This  last  remark  drew  spontaneous  and  warm  applause  from 
the  audience.    A  long  anecdote  followed  in  typical  question,  answer, 
-question  style  likening  Torah  to  the  oil  used  to  fill  the  menorah  in 
Biblical  times.    Each  boy' would  take  out  into  the  world  a  portion  of  the 
'oil'  of  the  Torah.     Even  a  little  would  bes^uf f icient  to  keep  them  going 
through  life  as  observant  Jews. 

Both  speeches  were  a  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  themes 
T^e  former.  In  particular,  referred  to  the  dual  aims  of  the  school  and  the 
criticism  it  faced  from  some  in  the  Jewish  community  for  taring  to  do  the 

two  things,  and  putting  religious  studies  before  tfecuUr  studies.  The 

 ,  :  ;  ^  

19  Menahlekeit  (Yidd.)  -  behaviour  chaisactteristic  of  an  upright, 
honourable,  decent  person. 

20  Ramban  -  Moses  ben  Maimon  (Malmonides) . 
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latter  had  not  suffered,  as  the  students'  university  results  spoke  for 

C 

themselves.  )^ 

Following  another  group  of  items,  which,  like  the  first,,  reflected 
bo th^ Jewish  and  non-Jewish  Influences,  the  Speech  Night  concluded.  Although 
greatly  different  in  style  from  those  that  other  Independent  schools  organi:^e, 
it  nevertheless  contained  all  the  elements  of  an  expressive-secular  ceremony: 
stress  on  the  values  of  the  school,  and  their  accompanying  attitudes  and 
goals.    It  had  also  been  an  occasion  for  the  school  to  promote  itself  and 
its  ideoldgy  to  the  public.  ^ 
(5)    In8;mimental-secular  ceremonies 

(a)  The  programme  ^ 

Ceremonies  of  the  type  cited  above  comprise  relatively  large- 
scale,  public,  collective  rituals  with  broad  consensual  and  cohesive 
functions.    The  two  instrumental-secular  ceremonies  described  below  were 
also  public,  but  smaller  in  scale,  and  more  diffuse  than  truly  collective 
in  that  they  took  place  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  at  various  locations 
in  the  school.    They  were  the  parent-teacher  evenings  held  separately  for 
primary,  Lower-Middle,  and  senior  Grades,  and  the  school  Open  Day.  They 
took  place  during  the  middle  and-  end  of  the  year  respectively. 

(b)  Content  of  ceremonies 

The  ideological  basis  of  instrumental-secular  ceremonies  is 
strictly  concerned  with  the  school's  pedagogical  functions.    Their  ideal 
aim  Is  to  promote  good  public  relations  b^eitWeen  parents  and  school  staff 
in  the  interests  of  both  pupils  and  school.    Meetings  between  parents  and 
teachers  are  premlssed  on^  the  assumption  that  a  discussion  of  a  boy's 
problems  and -possible  solutions  for  them  will  improve  what  Is  being  done 
for  his  vocational  training.     Such  meetings  are  also  opportunities  for 
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teachecB  to  explain  raodcrn  teaching  methods,  clarify  the  reasons  for  setting, 
or  omitting  to^set,  homework,  and  assure  parents  of  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  practices  used  at  the  school.  , 

Open  Days  enahle  parents  and  others  to  see  the  schobl  'on  show'. 
Work  accomplished  during  the  year  is  displayed,  preference  being  given-  to 
items  such  ao  art  and  craft,  maps  and  diagrams,  project  folders,  which  can 
bG  pinned  up  or  put  out  t©  create  a  dramatic  visual  show.    Parents  are  also 
able  to  Qit  in  on  lessons  to  see  classes  at  work,  or  watch  demonstration? 
in  such  subjects  as  drama,  sport,  music,  science. 

In  both  types  of" teacher-parent  interaction  there  are  clear 
manipulative  elements.    Either  individually 'at  "face-to-face  meetings,  or 
'  collectively  as  a  body,  there  is  the  tacit  understanding  among  teachers 
that  while  their  work  may  be  criticised  up  to  a  point,  beyond  this  they  ' 
can  defend  their  actions  on  the  grounds  of' prof essional  competence  and^ 
training  not  possessed  by  the  parents.    Interviews  are  highly  ritualized 
to  provide  room  for  a  teacher  to  manouevre  defensively  if  he  encounters 
parental  criticism.    Displays  of  work  ajid  demonstrations  are  often 
deliberately  contrived,  not  necessarily  to  deceive -parents,  but  at  least 
to  present  'the  best  side  of  school  work  by  concealing  the  less  desirable 
and  humdrum.    Artificiality  and  a  certain  hypocrisy  are  u&acknowledged 
ideological  corollaries  of  many  parent-teacher  encounters.    This  rarely 
escapes  the  notice  of  any  pupils  who  may  be  present, 
(c)    Form  of  ceremonies  , 

The  parent-teacher  interviews,  in  which  I  wa«  Involved  are 
described  below,  and  t?eed  not  be  elaborated 'here  .21  Before  we  settled  down 
to  meet  teachers  individually  one  of  the  senior  masters  gave  a  short 
speech  of  welcome  in  which  he  stressed  the  essential  aim  of  the  evening  - 

■   "  ,  -# 

21    See  Chapter  10  for. a  detailed  description. 

A 
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to  discuss  children's  progress  on  an  individual  basis.    To  enable  all 
parents  to  get  an  opportunity,  he  said,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  inter- 
views could  be  limited  to  about  ten  minutes  each.    After  a  further 
expression  of  pleasure  and  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  School  that  so  many 
parents  had  turned  up,  we  started  oiip  interviewing. 

I  quickly  settled  into  the  familiar  pattern. of  introduction  and 
greeting  rituals,  diagnostic  probing  to  establish  the  parents*  main  con'eem, 
prognoses  and  reassurance  that  remedial  measures. would  be  undertaken,  and 
farewell  rituals.    After  some  fifteen  years  of  such  interviews  in  a  variety 
of  schools,  my  style  had  become  well  established,  almost  hAbitual.    It  x^as 
aided  by  the  brief  notes  I  had  prepared  about  each  boy  in  cases  where  I 
had  been  told  his  parents  would  attend,  a  V.U.S.E.B.  Handbook,  and  a  large 
diary  for  consultation  if  necessai:y,  and  the  notes  I  Jotted  down  as  each 
interview  progressed    These  accessories  were  not'^only  functional  in 
helping  to  keep^  the  interview  f  ocussed  on-  the  Job  in  hand,  and  in  conveying 
some  impression  of  efficiency  and  preparation,  but  also  provided  Important 
avenues  for  defensive  and  displacement  activities  shoul^the  parents  become 
too  critical  of  myself,  my  colleagues  or  the  school.    However,  apart^from 
the  few  examples',  describe^    below,   parents  were  genuinely  concerned  about 
their  boy's  vocational  prospects.    Digressiona  and  major  criticisms  were 
uncommon,  as  generally  the  '?ules  of  the  game'  were  adhered  to  on<^both 
sides,  and  each  little  ceremony  proceeded  relatively  smoothly. 

A  visit  by  a  group  of  parents  to  my  fourth  Form  geography  clkee 
during  the  Open  Day. was  an  occasion  for  a  more  conscicms  display.    To  an 
extent^,  I  was  caught  by  surprise  when  some  ten  parents  filed  in,  although 
the  classrooDi  looked  attractive  as  I  had  pinned  up  a  lot  of  colourful 
display  material  a  few  days  before^  We  were  in  the  middle  of  individual 
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work  with  its  characteristic  quiet  buzz  of  'work  noise' y(while  I  went 
around  helping  boys  when  asked. 

This  type  of  lesson,  while  educationally  desirable,  would  not  be 
too  impressive  for  parents  more  accustomed  to  didactic  methods  I  thought, 
and  took- advantage  of  a  boy's  question  to  stop  the  individual  work  and 
give  a  general  answer  for  the  benefit  of  all  -  parents  included.  Through 
blackboard,  chalk  sketches  an^  a  rapid  question-and-answer  te^^ique,  the 
lesson  livened  up  with  the  boys  responding  well.    At  times  we  almost 
achieved  a  form  of  secular  ptZpwZ,  and  several  parents  smiled  openly  as 
the  dialectical  exchange  went  on.  ' 

As  unexpectedly, as  tl>ey  had  entered  ttfey  all  filed  out, 
presumably  having  seen  what  they  had  come  to  see.    The  boys  and  I  grinned 
-at  each  (bther.    We  all  knew  what  we  had  been  up  to  -  playing  the  'rules 
of  the  game' . 

(6)     Summary  '  ^ 

"The  four  kinds  of  ceremonies  that  have  been  discussed  provide 
important  ^^ces  of  learning  experiences  for  the  boys  at  the  school. 
The  two  types  of  religiously  oriented  ceremonies  make  virtually  no  con- 
cession to  secular  influences  -  indeed  any  formal  duality  between  sacred 
and  secular  ±n  Or^odox  Judaism  would  be  disputed.    Under  any  other  cir- 
cusistances  many  of  the  rituals,  which  have  been  described,  would  be 
anachronistic  in  the  extreme.    However,  within  the  interaction  setting  of 
a  deeply  Orthodox  shut  functioning  as  the  hiib  of  its  related  congregation, 
they  are  quite  appropriate  and  even  logical.    Equally  Important,  they 
.  provide  forms  of  learning  under  emotional,  affect-ladiSn  and  highly 
ritualized  ceremonial  conditions.    As  Dawson  has  suggested  (1969b:  109) 
such  conditions  generate  values  and  attitudes  which  become  firmly  held. 
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and  are  most  reslstanti^tovcMnge, 

Religious  overtones  are^ characteristic  of  many  secular- 
expressive  ceremonies,  In  theA  emphasis  on  Hddiehkeit  and  the  religious 
basis  for  living.    Here  a  sacred-secular  equality  1^  more  expressly  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  two  functions  of  the  school  are  seen  a^ closely  related, 
It  Is  in;  the  rituals  of  the  instrumental-expressive  ceremonies  that  the 
secular  is  emphasized  ofteiv  at  tfee  exjpense  of  the  sacred.    But  the 
occasions  for  this  type  of  ceremony  are  relatively  limited,  and  directly 
touch  on  the  least  npiber  of  boys.    We  can  tentatively  conclude  that, 
while  both  sacred  and  secular  learning  experiences  are  available  in 

ceremonial  interaction  settings,  those  appropriate  to  the  Great  Tradition 

t 

of  Judaism  clearly  outweigh  those  o-f  the  Academic  tradition. 
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CHAPTER  9 

* 

oTHE  FORMAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Taking  a  commonsense  view  of  education,  one  thinks  of  the  formal 
currlcultxm' in  a  school  as  the  major  source  of  knowledge  gained  by  pupils. 
They  act  as  relatively  passive  recipients  of  ready-made  Infotihatlon 
communicated  by  the  teachers.    The  shortcomings  of  such  a  view  have  been  * 
demonstrated  by  such  writers  as 'jackson  (1968),  Keddle  (1971),  Postman  and 
Welngartner  (1971),  among  others,  and  are  taken  up  In  Chapter  17  of  this 
thesis,  in  which  the  concept  of  the  countervailing  cxnrrlculum  is  developed. 
For  the  purposes  of  thls--ehapter ,  however,  I  adhere  to  the  commonsense 
view,  and  examine  how  knowledge  rel^ating  to  the  two  Traditions  is  formally 
organized  within  the  school..  ^ 

•i 

(1)    Types  of  knowledge  jif 

The  selection  of  culturally  valued  knowledge  is  part  of  the 
curriculum,  which  also  includes  other  leiamlng  experiences  available  to 
pupils.    Musgrave  has  suggested  (1973:  7)  that (the  stock  of  knowledge 
offered  by  piost  schools  can  be  divided  into  two  parts.     'There  is,  first, 
academic  knowledge  which  is  largely  in  written  form  and  relates  to  learned 
disciplines'.    The  second  part  is  'behavioural  knowledge,  which  Includes 
knowledge  of  the  behavioural  norms  of  the  society',    Lubavltcher  School 
represents  two  'societies',  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  simple  dichotomy 
of  the  type  Musgrave  proposes  adequat;ely  accounts  for  the  stock  of  knowledg 
it  communicates  to  the  boys.    A  similar  reservation  must  be  held  about 
comparable  religious  or  denominatlpnal  schools,  and  suggests  that  at  least 
one  additional  category  is  required. 

Academic  knowledge  seems  logically  related  to  the  'secular'' 
function  of  sucK  schools,  that  is,  the  preparation  of  their  cliente:|e  for 
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future  occupations  In  society.    Musgrave  notes  that  'It  is  preserved  and 
largely  added  to  by  educational  Institutions  at  the  tertiary  level,  or 

-research  Institutions  of  a  similar  status'   (loc.  clt.).    This  Is  a 
characteristic  which  was  noted  about  the  development  of  the  Academic 
Tradition  In  Australia,  and  Is  an^ additional  justification  for  equating 
academic  knowledge  with  the  largely  secular  domain  of  the  school. 

There  Is,  however,  a  body  of  knowledge  that  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  academic.  In  the  sense  u8(ed  by  MusgraVe^    This  Is  the  corpus  of  religious 
lltlBrature.    Agreed,  It  Is  In  written  form,  and  Is  preserved..   But  In  the 
case  of  Lubavltcher  School,  at  least,  the  notion  rtiat  It  could  1)e  added  to, 
let  alone  modified,  by  a  tertiary  Institution  would  be  heretical.     It  Is 
transcendentally  derived  or  divinely  revealed  knowledge,  and  Is  \mmutable. 
In  contrast  to  the  empirical  derivation  of  the  knowledge  In  the  Academic 
Tradition.    Although  It  plays  an  Important  part  In  determining  the  behavioural 
knowledge  adopted  by  the  school,  the  body  of  religious  knowledge  can  be  con- 
sidered separate'ly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Its  derivation,  as  super- 

^  empiHoal  knowledge.  It  Is  "^logically  related  to  the  Great  Tradition  and 
the  'sacred'  function  of  the  school.  This  Is  the  production  of  Orthodox 
Jews. 

Accordingly,  three  categories  of  knowledge  ere  adopted  for  analyt- 
ical purposes:    academic  knowledge,  super-emplrlcal  knowledge,  and 
behavioural  knowledge.    The  last  Is  concerned"  with  what  Berger  and  Luckmann 
refer  to  as  'recipe  knowledge'   (1971:  56-7).  "This  Is  'pragmatically   ^  ^ 
necessary  knowledge',  and  used  for  'the  mastery  of  routine  problems'.  As 
Musgrave  notes  (1973:  13),  because  of  the  situational  nature  of  behaviour 
'educational  organizations  need  to  focus  their  teaching  upon  the  values 
underlying  the  respectability  they  are  trying  to'  inculcate'.     ^  v 

%  * 
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(2)    Academic  knowledge 

The  selection  of  knowledge  offered  by  the  secondary  school^  through 
the  formal  curriculum  is  rlarrow  and  non-vocational.  Enrichment,  non- 
academic  Subjects  Such  as  Music,  Speech,  and  Drama,  are  not  offered.  Even 

Art  is  only  offered  in  the  first  and  second  Forms,  but  Is  dropped  thei;eaftcr. 

\_  f 

(a)    Subjects  in  the  Lower  and^lij^ddle  School  .  / 

Sitnllar  subjects  are  offered  to  first  and  second  Forms  J 
Hebrew  (3),  English  (6),  Mathematics  (6),  Science  (3)  ,  Art  (2) ,  History  (3)  , 
French  (2) ,  Geography  (3) .    The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  liumber  of 
forty  minute  periods  allocated  to  each  subject.    English  and  Mathematics 
get  twice  as  much  time  as  any  other  academic  subject.    Art  and  French  get 
least  time,  and  are  not  considered Jby  the  boys  or  staff  as  'real'  subjcctSi 
but  rather  token  bits  of  more  l±^ral  stu^lies.    The  latter  owep^  its  exist- 
ence as  much  to  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  in  charge  as  to  the 

\  ■ 

official  policy  of  the  school. 

The/subjects  available  at  ^hird  Form  are  basically  similar  to 
those  in  the  Aower  Forms  but  show  an  increased  academic  bias.    Art  and 
French  are  popped,  their  place  being  taken  by  Commercial  Practice.  Hebrew^ 
is  now  tthe  only  foreign  language  taken.    The  same  number  and  distribution 
of  periods  are  allocated  to  subjects  as  in  first  and  second  Forms.  y 

Fourth  for^  takes  the  same  subjects  but  the  amount  of  time 
allgjbated  to  some  is/^j^creased  in  line  with  recommendations  in  the 
V.U.S.E.B.  Handbook:  llpbrew  (4),  English  (6),  Mathematics  (6) ,  Science  (4) , 
Geography  (4) ,  Histoi^'U) ,  Commercial  Practice  (4) .    This  increases  the 
demand  on  time  by  four  periods  so  that  boys  Work  later  in  thie  afternoon 
and  have  two  science  periods  on  Sunda;^  mor^ng. 
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(b)    The  Senior  School  curricula 

The  organization  of  knowledge  In  tbe  two  senior  Forms  of  the 
school  shows  an  even  greater  academic  bias  than  lower  Forms.  Every 
endeavour  Is  made  to  provide  opportunities  for  boys  to  take  either  science 
or  humanities  groupings  of  subjects.    Fifth  Form- offers  Hebrew,  •English,  ^ 
Mathematics  1,  Mathematics  2,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Social     •  ^ 
Studies,  Geography,  Modem  History,  Commercial  Principles,  Accpuntln^. 
-Thejse  are  significantly  reduced  In  sixth  Form,  with  a  science  bias  quite 
apijairent,  to  English  Expression,  Applied  Mathematics,  General  Mathiematlcfl,^ 
Pure  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Australian  History,  Economics,  Social 
Studies.    All^ subjects  In  fifth  Form'  are  allocated  five  periods,  with  Six 
periods  In  sixth  Form. 

The  significant  omission  at  the  latter  level  Is  Hebrew.  The 
standard  attained  by  the^boys  Is  so  high,,  due  to  constant  contact  with  the 
subject  In  both  secular  an4  religious  studies,  that  they  are  able  to  take 
the  matriculation  examination  If  desired  on  the  basis  of  their  work  up  to 
and  Including  the  fifth  Form. 

(3)    The  role  of  examinations  In  the  curriculum 
(a)     Internal  examinations  and  ^ests 

Examinations  at  all  le|Jgls  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
In  the  school.    Time  is  allocated  at  the  end  of  each^rm  for  the  first 
four  Forms  to  sit  Internally  set  and  marked  examinations  or  tests.  Some 
teachers  augmelit  these  results  by  ctnnulatlve  tests  during  the  Term.  Although 
such  a  system  can  provide  tSachers  with  opportunity  to  devise  their  own 
courses,  the  majority  at  the  school  appear  to  follow  those  suggested  by 
the  V.U.S.E.B.    These  also  incorporate  textbooks  which,  it  is  wcU 
recognized,  have  been  written  with  such  courses  in  mind.    By  teaching  the 
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textbook  one  teaches  the  course  but  inno^atiion,  creativity  and  experimental- 
tlon  are  thereby  Inhibited^  ^ 

My  own  attempts  to  move  outside  svich  constraints  by  devising 
spedf^  geography  courses  for  third  and  fourth  Forms  were  received  uneasily 

»  *  ^  . 

by  the  boys.    Compared  with  last  year's  teacher  they  were  so  different. 

V 

Besides,  he  only  required  them  to  get  one  textbook  whereas  at  fourth  F6rm 
I  wanted  the  boys  to  have  thTCe^  Why  was  this  necessary?  ...  and  so  on. 
(b)    External  examinations 

Besides  the  examinations  set  within  the  school,  in  fourth  Form, 
boys  are  eligible  to  sit  for  th^  Commonwealth  Secondary  Scholarship 
Examination  (C.S.S.E.).    This  is  set  and  marked  on  an  Australia-wide  basis 
by.  of fleers  of  the  Australian  Council  for  ^Educational  Research  (A.C.E.R.) 
on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  Department  o§  Education  and  Science.  The 
A.C.E.R.  is  a  Melbourne-based  Indepjendent  organization  with  test  develop- 
ment  as  one  of  its  chief  activities.  ^  \ 

The  examination  consists  of  four  sections  or  .papers  testlng^^ 

Written  Expression,  Comprehension  and  Interpretation  (Sciences), 

Quantitative  Thinking,  Comprehension  and  Interpretation  (Humanities).  These 

papers  are  spread  over  two  days  in  late  July.    The  examination  is  highly 

V;  * 

competitive,  and  sets  out  to^  test  academic  abllltjj^and  skills  rather  than 
the  possession  of  knowledge.    As  the  memoranduA  to  hea^s  of  scl\ools  makes 
clear,  the  examination  is  Intended  to  be  a  predictor  of  the  pupil's  M.lkely 
success  in  matriculation  studies  two  years  hence '.^    Scholarships  for  the 
next  two  years  of  education  a^  offered  .in  terms  of  the  order  of  merit  in 

^    Memorandm  for  Heads  of  Schools t    Cormomealth  Secondary  Scholarships: 
School  Ratings  for  1969  Awards  -  Suggested  Method  of  Rating  Pupils 
(Education  Department,  Melbourne,  30th  June  1969),  p.  1. 
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>he  examination  (Fensham,  1970:  244).    Success  in  obtaining  a  scholarship 

i 

under  such  competitive  and  searching  conditions  thus  not  only  earns  economl^c^ 
rewards  in  terms  of  support  for  further^-^ooling,'  but  also  gains  consider-' 
able  kudos  for  the  successful  pupil  and  bis  school. 

At  the  fdfth  Form  level  all  academic  work  is  oriented  towards  the 
SchopfLeaving  Certificate  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  ih  late 
Odtober  and  early  November.    This  is  taken  externally,  and  constitutes  a 
terminal  qualification  for  those  leaving  scjftool.    More  commonly,  however, 
it  is  a  necessary  step  towards  proceeding  to  the  sixth  Form  year. and 
Higher  School  Certificate  (H.S.C.),  formerly  the  Matriculation  Examination.  . 
To  enter  for  this  a  pai^s  in  at  least  four  subjects  of  the  School  Leaving 
examination  is  required.    However,  most  candidates  prepare  for  five  or  six 
dubjects^  as  English  must  be  passed  as  one  of  the  four  subjects  needed  to 
enter  for  the  Higher  School  Certificate  Examination.    It  must  also  be 
passed  at  H.S.'c.  level,  along  with  three  other  subjects,  for  the  candidate 
to  qualify  for  consideration  for  a  place  at  university.^ 

The  School  Leaving/examination  thus  assumes  a  much  greater 
importance  than  the  kin*A)f  examinations  in  fourth  Form.     It  is  firstly 
a  desirable  terminal  qualification  for  ^emp^pyment  when  a  studert-  leaves 
school.    A  candidate  must  obtain  four  subjects  arranged  in  specified 
groupings  before  proceeding  to  the  Higher  School  Certificate  year,  and 
both  certificates  are  needed  as  one  of  the  pre-requisites  for  university 
selection.^    It  presents  a  formidable  hurdle  for  boys  to  take. 

2  Hcmdbook  pf  Dir>eotion8  anci  Presoriptione  for  1969  -  School  Leaoing 
Examination,  Matriculation  Examination  (The  Victorian  Universities  and 
Schools  Examinations  Board,  Melbourne),  pp.  6-19. 

3  Tiig  candidate  must  have  passed  in  English,  a  branch  of  mathematics 
or  of  science, 'a  humanity  subject,  ibid.,  p..  13. 
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In  thQ  school,^  this  pWMure  is  compounded  by  the  difficulty 
sdtoe  boys  have  vi^th  Engli8h\  when  Yiddish  or  another  langliage  is  spoken 
at  .home/  The  school  also  presents  its  candidates  to  the  final  examinatlott. 
externally  at  unfamiliar  examination  centres  under  the  V.U.S.E.B.  Grade  B 
system.     It  has  not  received  Grade  A  accreditation  to  set  and  award  its 
own  internally  examined  Leaving  Certificate.    At  least  in  the  fourth  Form, 
examinations  apart  from  the  C.S.S.E.  are  set  and  marked  internally  by 
staff  at  the  school,  thus  partially  reducing  the  strain. 

At  the  fifth  Form  level  examinations  are  of  three  types. 
Internally  set  and  marked  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  f ir43t 
Term.    There  are  /lo  formal  examinations  in  second  Term,  though  progress 
tests  are  set.    However,  very  early  in  third  Term,  fifth  and  sixth  Forms 
take  the  optional  practice  examination  set  by  independent,  external 
eJcaminers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Registered 
Teachers  of  Victoria  (I tA.R.T.V. ) .     This  is  an  independent  organization 
concerned  mainly  with  placing  staff  in  non-government,  registered 
(Independent)  schools.     It  maintains  its  o.xm  teacher  training  college  in 
Melbourne,  and  organizes  the  setting  sn6  distribution  of  the  practice 
School  Leaving  and  H.S.C.  tests  held-  in  late  September  to  early  October. 
Although  const^cted  and  publlBhed  by  external  examiners,  these  are  sat 
for  in  the  schools  and  marked  by  members  of  school  staffs.  Alternatively, 
schools  can  set  their  awn  examinations  for  the  end  of  second  Term. 

The  main  School  Leaving  examination  papers  are  set  by  panels  of 
examiners  appointed  for  every  subject  by  the  Victorian  Universities  and 
Schools  Examinations  Board,  in  collaboration  with  the  various  subject 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Boar;d.     The  examination  is  taken  at  special 
centres  throughout  the  State.    These  are  in  public  halls,  large  schools 
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with  facilities  which  have  been  approvld  by  the  goard  to  act 'as  centres, 
and  in  the  case  of  Melbourne  at  the  large  ciSxKib  it  ion  Buildings  in  the  city 

itself*  .  - 

Similar  administrative  conditions  operate  for  the  H.S.C.s 
examination,  though  for  this  both,^ the  preparation  ai^  supervision  are 
much  more  stringent.    The  chairman  of  each  examiners  panel  must  be  from  a 
tertiary  education  organization,  and  not  from  a  school  which  does  not 
present  for  the  external  examination,  as  may  be  the  case  for  the  School 
Leaving.    TJn^  VL.S^C^l  examination  is  used  for  university- selection,  and 

high  merit  grades  Way  qualify  for  the  award  of  a  Commonwealth  Tertiary 

* 

Scholarship,  which  assists, with  university  fees  and  cost  of  books,  and 
provides  towards  maintenance  of  the  recipient.    The  H.S.C.  is  also  a 
terminal  qualification  for  the  school  leaver. 

With  sjuch  rewards  at  stake,  competition  for  sticcess  in  the  H.S.C. 
examination  is  intense.    Pupils' usually  take  at  least  four  subjects  -  the 
minimum  required  for  a  pass  at  one  sitting  -  while  many  attempt  five. 
For  university  selectioa-^poses,  results  in  the  best  three  are  cdunted, 
excluding  English  Expiession  for  which  grades  are  not  awarded,  the  subject 
being  marked  on^a  pass/fail  basis.'* 

In  contrast  to  the  gradually  increasing  severity  and  external 
character  of  the  assessment  from  fourth  to  sixth  Forms,  that  in  the  Middle 
and  Lower  School  is    far  less  rigorous.    Whereas  preparation  for  the 
C.S.S.E.,  the  School  Leaving  and  H.S.C.  examinations  Imparts  direction 
and  motivation  to  both  teaching  and  learning,  work" at  the  lower  levels  has 
only  the  incentive  of  being  preparation  for  transition  upwards  to  the  next 


*♦    This  was  the  case  in  1969.     In  1971  the  V.U.S.E.B.  introduced  the 

graxiing  system  for  English  Expression.  Note  -  further  modif legions  to 
the>^xternal  examination  system  have  occurred  since  this  date^ 
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level.    There  are^no  similar  rewards  to  compete  for  as  In  the  three  senior 

Forms.    However,  the  dominance  ot  the  higher  levels  over  the  direction  of 

the  curriculum  is  very  apparent,  and  confirms  Its  pronounced  academic 

■  '         '  . '.  *  t 

orientation  and  adherence  to  the  Academic  Tradition. 

*. 

(4)    Super*>emplrlcal  knowledge 

(a)    The  basis  of  the  currlculinn  content^  % 

*Three  closely  related  and  Interdependenrt  bodies  of  knowledge 
comprise  the  foi^l  curriculum  of  the  Great  Tradition.    They  are  the 'Bible 
(TeNaCh)^  Talmud  and  Sohulchan-Aruah.  ^  TeNaCh  -  a  contraction  of  three 
words  -  comprises  the  Torah  ('Instruction',  'Law'),  Nevi'im  ('Prophets'), 
and  Ketuvim  ('Writings'  or  'Hagiographa' ) .    The  first  Is  made  up  5t  the 
first  five  booKs  of  the  Bible  (Chmash  or  Pentateuch),  the  second  comprises 
the  Early  Prophets  (Nevi  'im^Riahonim)  and  Later  Prophets  (Nevi'im  Ahavonim)  ^ 
the  third  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  books  of  histor-Jcal,  devotional, 
poetic,  dramatic  and  narrative  literature.    This  comprises  Psalms,  Proverbsi 
and  the  Book  of  Job,  together* with  the  Five  Sctolls  {Megilloth) ,  the  most 
Important  of  which  is  the  Scroll  of  Esther  read  at  Purim.  . 

Tordh  is  the  foundation  of  religious  and  ethical  instruction. 
For  centuries  it  furnished  the  principal  curriculum:  of  Jewish  education  in 
which  the  child  began  his  schooling,  and  returned  to  again  and  again.  To 
the 'orthodox  Jew  it  is  the  supreme  and  unquestioned  authority  in  religious 
life*,   Together  with  NeviHm  and  Ketuvim  it  furnishes  the  aplrltual  roots 
of  Talmud.    This  embraces  both  Mlshnah  and  Gemara,  the  former  being  stressed 
in  the  curriculum  at  the  school.    Mlshnah  can  be  thought  of  as  a  textbook 
rather  than  a  code,  and  gives  the  essence  of  the  Oral  Law  and  ancient 

5    I  am  indebted  to  the  Director  of  Religious  Instruction  at  the  school  for 
■   the  information  on  which  this  section  Is  based,  though  the  comments  and 
interpretation  in  4(c)  are  entirely  mine. 
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tradition  as  it  was  known  to  the  sages  during  the  period  culminating  in 
the  compilation  of  the  final  authorized  version  c.  220  C.E.  (Werblowsky  & 
Wigoder,  1965:  373).    Talmud  is,  in  effect,  a  body  of  jurisprudence  ful- 
filling the  injunction  of  thq  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly'to  'make  a  fence 
around  the  Tomh'  (Avot  1.1).    Not  surprisiuj^ly  every  pa^e  of  Talmud  is' 
filled  with  citations  from  Chumaoh. 

The  Sahulahan  Aruoh  of  Joseph  Caro  first  published  in  1565  is  a 
convenient  codification  of  Jewish  law  and  practice  derived  from  Talmud. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts.    Oraoh  Chayyim  deals  with  the  ritual  obliga- 
tions of  daily  life  ^from  waking  to  sundown.    Yoveh  Dedh  daals  mainly  with 
dietary  and  ritual  laws  including  mourning,  vows,  respect  to  parents, 
charity,  etc.    Even  ha-Ezev  deals  with  personal  status,  marriage,  divorce, 
etc.,  and  Choohen  Mishpat  embraces  the  entire  body  of  Jewish  civil  law  as 
far  as  it  is  applicable  under  Diaspora  conditions  (ibid.,  358-9).  Sub- 
sequent writers  further  condensed  this  codification,  and  the  Kitsur 
Sahulohan  Aruoh  is  also  a  basis  for  the  curriculum-,  especially  for  the  boys 

in  junior  Forms. 

(b)  "  Organization  of  religious  instruction 

Boys  start  Talmud  (Mishnah)  in.Grade  5  by  tradition  at  Baba 
Metziah  (Aramaic      'The  Middle  G^e'),  dealing  with  small  portions  of  the 
easier  tractates  concerning  responsibility  for  property,  and  accepting 
liability  for  damage.    At  this  level,  possibly  no  more  than  one  or  two 
'pages  are  considered  during  the^ entire  year.    Study  of  Mishnah  continues 
in  greater  depth,  and  deals  with  more  content,  as  a  boy  proceeds  up  the 
school.    He  tackles  sections  from  different  tractates  in  higher  Forms, 
such  as  those  dealing  with  marriage,  divorce,  prohibitiona  on  ShahboQ. 
In  senior  Forms,  for  instance,  modern  technological  developments' such  as 
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having  to  tj^rn  on  a  light^switch  are  explored  in  relation  to  the  traditlonffl 
prohibitlon^f  work  on  Shabbos.    By  sixth  Form,  boyo  may  be  tackling  some 
twenty  pageQ  of  Talmud  during  the  year  at  much  deeper  levels  of  interpreta^ 
tion  and  sophistication.    Starting  at  Baba  MeUiah  sevpn  or  eight  tractates 
are  dealt  with  in  all,  and  the  progreos  of  the  boys  is  geared  to  those  ^ 
tractates  studied  in  much  greater  depth  at  the  YeoHvah  Gedclah  .bo  that  ^ 
the -boys  can  receive  coaching  and  personal  help  after  school  from  the 

rabbinical  students. 

The  study  of  Chmaeh  with  commentary  by  Rashi  starts  in  Grades  1  • 
and  2.  with  Genesis,  and  proceeds  systdtatically  through  the  subsequent  • 
books  BO  that  by  Forms  5  and  6  all  Five  Books  have  been  completed^  and 
study  beings  afresh  from  the  beginning  but  at  greater  depth.     Some  considera- 
tion is  given  to  other  sections  of  Tp.MCH,  especially  Nevi'im,  but  is  ,  - 
necessarily  restricted  due  to  lack  of  time.    However,  by  the  end  of  their 
schooling  the  boys  will  have  covered  the  majority  of  TeMCh. 

Study  of  the  Kitzur  Sahulahan  Axmah  in  lower  Grades  and  the  un-  . 
abridged  version  in  higher  Forms  takes  place  mainly  before  each  Festival. 
Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  studying  its  ritual  laws  and  ceremonial 
observances.    However  the  Sahulahan  Aruah  is  studied.on  other  occasions 
though,  in  comparison  with  TeMCh  and  Talmud,  leas  time  is  devoted  to  it. 

A  feature  of  the  curriculum  for  the  secondary  Forms  is  the  gradual 
introduction  of  Chassidic  philosophy  in  conjunction  with  studies  of-  Chmash. 
In  Forms  1  and  2  te^^ch^  might  explain  Chassidic  interpretations  of  the 
weekly  portion  of  ^Torah  onc€i.^  twice  a  week.    Instruction  would  be  given  ' 
orally  with  pupils  taking  notes.     No  formal  textbook  of  Chapsidus  is  used. 
However,  by  Form  .5  pupils  "are  able  to  statt  tackling  the  main  philosophy 
in  some  depth,  and  are  introduced  to  some  parts  of  Tanya  which  is  the  basis  _ 
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of  the  Lubavitcher  {Chabad)  philosophy.    Once  again,  lack  of  time  limits  what 
can  be  tackled. 

How  traditional  are  these  elements  of  the  curriculum?    In  origin 
they  are  very  ancient,-  dating  back  to  Biblical  times  and  the  post-Biblical 

A 

period  during  which  the  Or^l  Law  was  gradually  compiled  and  finally 

J 

approved  in  its  authorized  form'.    We  can  gain  some  insight  into  Lubavitcher 
notions  of  what  traditional ^Orthodox  Jewish  education  should  be  from  an 
account  of  the  controversy  between  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel,  the  'Tzemach 
Tzedek'  of  the  line  of  C%a2?ad-Chas8idic  tradition  (Appendix  4.1)  ,  and 
proponents  of  the  Haskalah  movement  during  the  five  year  period  from  1845.^ 

In  reply  ta  ,the  Russian  Bureau  of  Religions'  unacceptable  proposals 
•    for  the  curriculum  of  Hebrew  schpols,  the  Tzemach  Tzedek  made  a  number  of 
cogent  respoma  in  a  lengthy  pamphlet.    Among  his  many  points  were  the 
following,  in  which  we  can  detect  the  essential  roots  of  the  religious 
program&e  of  the  school  (Schneersohn,  1962:  71^ffO:. 

T^e  words  of  the  Torah  are  eternal,  true, .and  just. 
This  must  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  pf  the 
pupils  at-the  outset.     (Yovek  Deah  2^5,  6:     'One  is 
obliged  to  teach ^his  son  the  Written  Torah  in  its 
entirety  ...').  [ 
'  Even  the  curriculuiri  recently  issued  for  Gove^ent 

schools  for  Jews  explicitly  states  that  first  grade  ^ 
children  are  to  fftudy  the  first  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
i  and  ttie  Mishnayos  of  the  Tractate  Shabhoa.     In  the. 

second  grade  they  are  to  complete  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 

Judges,  S-amuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  '  . 

Esther,  J^ishnayos  Bro'ohos  and  the  Orders  of  Festivals, 


Haskalih  (Heb.)       'EnUgtitenment '  .    The -movement  among  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  late  18th-19th  centtirles  to  atquire  modern  European 
culture  and  secular  knowledge- 
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,     Civil  Law,  and  Sacrifice,  Talmud  Tractates  Be^a^  Sueoahj 
PesaQhim,  and  ShdbboSt  and  many  sections  of  the  Shutahan  ^ 
Avuah  (as  planned  in  1843  by  the  Commission).  The 
C-^)  curriculum  stipulates  all  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
Mishna,  and  TaMudi  with  no  mentrion  of  omissions. 

In  view  of  the  types  or  religious  teaching. staff  employed  at  the 

school  and  particularly  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  since  my 

study,  the  organization  of  most  Chas^idici  communities  under  the  Tzemach 

Tzedek's  direction  is  also  of  interest.    Their  religious  staff  consisted 

of  'Rabbis,  shoahtim^  teachers  (who  were  alsq  charged  by  the  Rabbi  with 

organizing  public' study  group  for  Mishna,  Talmud,  halaahaj  agada^  and 

Chassidus),  and  a  mashpi^ya.    The  'maehpi^ya  was  a  Chassid  chosen  by  the 

Rabbi  to  be  responsible  for  Chassidic  training,'  especially  of  young  men 

and  boys'   (ibid.,  p.  60),  viz.  the  director  of  religious  studies. 

(c)    Some  comments  on  methods  of  instruction  > 

Several  features.,  differentiate  the  formal  curi;jj(uilum  of  the  Gteat 

Tradition  from  that  of  the  Academic  Tradition.    Firstly,  a  hierarchical 

a1?rangem6nt  of  subjects  Grade  by  Grade  is  absent.    Progress  in  the  study 

of  Chmash,  Mlshnah  and  Sohulohan  Aruch  is  highly  individualistic,  and 

V 

depends  on  the  capabilities  of  the  students  and  interests  of  the  teachers. 

r 

Thus  '■it  is  not  possible  to  specify  exactly  what  is  studied  Grade  by  Grade. 
There  is  a  close  parallel  with  East  European  tra^dition.     'The  general 
principle  of  the  yeshiva  is  independence  and  self-reliance.    The  program 
of  study  allows  for  infinite  variation'  (Zborowski  &  H§rzog,  1952:  97-98). 
Secondly,  tradition  has  had  to  defer  to  the  demands  of  secular  work  and 
the  inroads  this  makes  into  pupils'  time,  energy,  and  capacity  for  sus- 
tained Jewish  studies.    For  instance,  it  used  to  be  customary  in  the 
traditional  dhedev  ax  elementary  school  for  the  study  of  Chmaah  to  commence 
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at  Leviticus  (ibid.,  p.  96).    This  is  now  skipped  and  left  for  older  classes, 
while  the  younger  boys  start  with  Genesis.    However,  even  this  is  not  an 
invariable  procedure  and  depends  on  the  ability  of  pupils  and  the  teacher's 
preferences.  ,  '^^  ^ 

Thirdly,  several  important  pedagogical  techniques  are  employed  for 
all  studies.    Particularly  in  higher  Forms,  boys  work  individually  at  Talmud 
in  small  grbups  which  rarely  exceed  four.    They  also  work  at  their  own  pace. 
It  is  also  clear  that  a  form  of  'spiral  curriculum'  operates.    A  boy  may 
tackle  a  part  of  Ckumash  in  a  junior  Grade,  progress  to  other  parts  as  he 
proceeds  through  the  school,  but  in  senior  Forms  return  to  the  part  he  first 
studied  but  tackle  it  at  greater  depth  and  rigour.    This  applies  particularly 
to  Chumaah.     In  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  though  some  spiral  tendency  is 
apparent,  3tudy  is  a  matter  of  progressing  from' topic  to  topic  (tractate  to 
tractate)  of  increasing  depth  and  complexity.     Fourthly  a  grejat  deal  of 
the  curriculum  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  (the  cognitive  domain)' 
and  certain  skills  such  as  those  necessary  to  sustain  a  discussion  on  a 
passage  from  Talmud  in  higher  Forms. 
(5)     Behavioural  knowledge 

(a)     Behavioural  norms  and  values  of  the  Great  Tradition 

Solomon's  description  of  traditional  Jewish  education  (1973:  174) 
indicates  clearly  how  closely  the  school  has  modelled  its  programme  of 
r e 1 ig iouS^sLQS t r uc t ion  on  traditional  practice.     It  is  also  the  source  of 
the  'ideal'  behavioural  norms  and  values  that  the  boys  should  follow. 

The  traditional  curriculum  of  Jewish  studies  was  textbook- 
and  subject-centred,  divided  into  stages  based  on  the  study  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Talmud.    Whereas  intellectual  know- 
ledge 'was  the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  the  goals  of  education  in- 
cluded both  cognitive  and  affective  objectives,  meaning  knowledge, 
behaviour,  the  acquisition  of  values,  and  the  training  of  character 
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The  assumption  Is  made  at  the  school  that  learning  knowledge  of 

Torak  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  correct  behaviours  set  oUt  therein 

as  the  613  Precepts  (Heb.  taryag  mLtzVot)  ^  or  commandments  of  the  Law  of 

Moses.    These  are  subdivided  Into  248  positive  and  365  negative  precepts, 

« 

The  concept  of  To'rah  connotes  'guidance'  and  'direction',  and  implies  that 
knowledge  of  Torcth  provides  an  individual  with  a  programme  of  norms  and 
values  to  guide  both  his  most  private  actions  and  his  relationships  with 
the  community,    Chassi^ism  is,  in  essence,  an  ethical  and  aesthetic  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  ^deals  embpdled       the  613  Prece^s  of  Judaism.  ^ 
The  elements  of  Lubavltcher  philosophy,  to  which  the  boys  are  exposed,  thus 
have  the  effect  of  reinforcing  the  values  and  norms  learned  in  their  more 
fot*mal  studies  of  Tordh. 

The  dominant  theme  of  behavioural  knowledge.  Insofar  as  it  refers 
to  interpersonal  relationships,  is  the  concept  of  imitatio  Dei^  which  is 
developed  in  the  rabbinical  injunction:     'As  He  is  merciful  and  graclou^, 
so  be  you  merciful  and  gracious.    As  He  is  righteous  so  be  you  righteous. 
As  He  is  holy,  strive  to  be  holy'  (Sifre  Deut.  85a).    Imitatio  Dei  is  a 
recurrent  theme  in/the  Code  of  Holiness  (Lev.  19).    However,  it  is  not 
prescriptive  in  the  sense  of  compelling  a-  person  to  ethical  behaviour 
'without  offering  him  freedom  of  choice.    It  is  a  basic  affirmation  of  Judaism 
,that  man  is  a  creature  who  makes  free  ethical  choices  and  decisions  for  which, 
he  alAne  is  responsible.    A  boy  at  Lubavltcher  School  may  liave  the  Precepts 
^   held  up  before  him  as  models  of  behaviour:   ,it  is  up  to  him  whether  to. make 
them  part  of  his  'recipe  knowledge',  and  the  basis  of  forming  the  typlflca- 
tions  of  others,  which  guide  his  interpersonal  relationships. 

'       Behavioural  knowledge  .gained  from  studying  divine  Precepts  is 
reinforced  by  knowledge  derived  from  a  variety  of  animate  'and  ^inanimate 
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sources  ixi  the  school.    These  range  from  homiletic  injunctions  given  at  the 

various  types  of  ceremonies  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  through 

comments  of  lay  and  religious' teaching  staff  during  periods  of  religious 

instruction,,'  to  precepts  contained  in  literature  from  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe, 

which  is  pinned  to  notice  boards  and  doors  in  the  shut  and  It^  adjoining 

*   ^  ? . 

rooms.    The  last  commonly  refer  to  the  performance  of  mitzvot  for  an 

approaching  Festival.     For  instance,  during  PuHm,  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  urged'  to  perform  the  'unity  mitzvot^  of  sending  gifts  to  friends 
(Heb.  miehloaah  manot)  -  usually^^two  kinds  of  sweetmeats  -  and  to  the  poor, 
in  the  form  of  food  or  money  (Heb.  mattanot  la-evyonim) .    The  mitzvah  of 
charity  i^  also  stressed  in  the  school,  and  a  monitor  comes  around  each 
class  once  a  week  to  collect  contributions  from^oys. 

Homiletic  injunctions  stress  a  number  of  themes,  which  relate  to 
the  value  of  Yiddishkeit.      This  is  made  even  more  explicit  by  the  distinc- 
tion, which  speakers  or  writers  make  between  'general  education  knowledge' 

and:  Jewish  knowledge.    The  former  has  only  one  purpose,  namely  to  acquire 

< 

skill,  but  not  to  acquire  character.    The  latter  'shows  us  how  to  live 
properly  in  Jewish  life'.    The  objective  of  the  schopl  is^^evelop 
Yiddishkeit:   ^teaching  afc  aim  and  direction  in  life,  ti^ough  Jewish  morals 
and  ethics  which  kindle  children's  minds.     In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
school  will  turn  out  knowledgeable  and  responsible  Jews.     Through  the  high 
standards  of  Yiddishkeit  at  the  school  the  b'oys  gain  a  deep  awareness  of 
their  religion.    The  school  is  a  'banner  of  Yiddishkeit' :     its  intense 
Yiddish  atmosphere  is  bolstered  by  harmony  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

^     The  following  details  are  compiled  froif  fleldnotes  and  details  ih 
The  Australian  Jewish  News  at  the  time  of  the  school's  annual  appeal 
for  funds. 
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e  •  *  I'  * 

The,  Study  of  Torah  and  Jewish  education  has  always  been  an  ideal  of  the 
Jewish  people.    It  is  necessary  for  moral  living:    no  one  can  be  pious 
without  knowledge.  . 

Yiddiehkeit.  Is  al^o  taught  through 'the  regular  extra-curricular 
activities  some  boys  fallow  Wtth  the  Lubavltcher  Youth  group.    This  conducts 

0 

a  variety  of  camps  and  outings  during  some  Fe.stivals  and  the  long  summer 
vacation  when  the  school  closes,    ^embers  of  the  Lubavitcher  Youth  group  are 
also  examples  to  others  in  the  earnest  way  they  carry  out  their  religious 

duties,  or  help  organize  activlt\e8.    Many,  members  have  a  bustling,  'busy' 

\ 

manner^  as  if  they  are  self-consciously  aware  of  admission'  to  perform. 
The  Lubavitcher  Youth  group  also  conducts  study  groups  and  its  own  services 
in  the  ^hul.     The  Lub.avitcher  'message'  is  further  disseminated  by  the  amount 
af  literature,  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  books,  published  by 
the  Melbourne  Branch  of  the  parent  company  Mevkos  L'Inyonei  Chinuahf  Inc. 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  is  the  official  arm  of  the  Lubavitcher  Move- 
ment.    Extracts  from  these  publications,  together  with  Yiddish  jokes  and 
rabbinical  aphqjisms  even  find  their  way  into  4:he  'newspapers',  which  the 
Middle.  School  Form  produces'  and  duplicates.    L'ubavitcher  Youth  also  conducts 
a  duplicating  serV;Lce  for  those  who  want  to  obtain  extracts  from  Lubavitcher 
literature,  or- copies  of  other  material. 

Folk  or  Jewish  ethnic  customs  are  also  an  important  component  of 
Yiddishkeit.    "'The  term  has  a  warm  ring  for  the  Jlshkenazi  Jew,  denoting 
the  positive  aspedts  of  Jewish  habits,  often  of  folk  origin'   (Werblowsky  & 
Wigoder,' 1965:  410).    l^iT^t-Jf  the  congregation  associated  with  the  school 
originated  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  their  customs  feature  during  Festivals 
such  as  PuHm^  Simohaa  Torah  and  Chanukah.     Some  date  back  to  medieval 

h^( 


times  and  earlier.    Masquerades,  fancy  dress,  and  a  carnival  atmosphere 

<  4. 
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with  games  (Y id d.  Purim  spiel)  occupy  boys*  attention  during  PwHm.  Spinning 

o 

the  top  (Yidd,  dreidl)  becomes  a  playground  game  when  Chanukah  occurs.  The 
Festival  of  Lag  Ba-OmeVf  which  occurs  between  Peaaeh  and  ShavuGt,  is  the 
occasion  for  outdoor  field  games  and  activities  in  the  parks  close  to  the 
school.    The  limited  extra-curricular  activities  include  a  school  choir, 
which  is  formed  in  the  months  prior  to  Speech  Night,  and  has  a  repertoire 
of  Israeli  and  Jewish  folk  songs.    These  are  a  feature  of  the  relatively 
rare  school  assemblies  in  the  dining  hall., 
tb)     Cultic-c^emonial  knowledge 

/ 

A  further  type  of  behavioural  knowledge  relating  to  the  Great 

Tradition  is  cultic-ceremonial  knowledge  concerning  the  meaning  and  correct 

performance  of  the  rituals  and  mitzvot.     It  is  explicitly  taught  in 

f 

religious  studies  through  studying  Tovah^  Talmud,  and  Sohulohan  Aruoh. 
When  each  Festival  approaches,  some  attention  is  given  in  class  to  rehears- 
ing  the  meaning  of  its  associated  rituals,  even  to  the  extent  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  use  of  the  cultic-ceremonial  objects  involved.    Thus,  at  Rosh 
Hashanah  the  use  of  the  ehophar  or  ram*s  horn  is  shown.    At  Suooos^  the 
lulm)  and  esvog  feature  in  lessons.    Boys  are  able  to  handle  these  objects, 
and  practise  the  correct  methods  of  using  them.  *  4 

In  addition  to  these  explicit,  didactic  teaching  methods,  the 
school  complex  as  a  whole  is  a  source  of  countless  instances  of  cultic- 
ceremonial  knowledge  being  learned  from  the  example  of  others.  "Ritual 
behaviour  is  involved  in  the  frequent  ablutions  or  washing  of  tlie  hands 
before  meals  and  prayers.    The  boys  in  primary  Grades  are  taken  to  wash- 
troughs  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  their  ablutions  are  supervised  by  the 
teacher.    The  school  secretary  tries  to  ensure  that  boys  wash  their  hands 
in  the  dining  hall  during  lunchtime.    The  saying, of  the  Blessing  ^nd'  Grace 
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is  similarly  prescribed. 

Cultic-ceremonial  knowledge  is  also  learned  during  the  regular, 
communal  and  individual  prayers':     the  correct  handling  of  the  tephillin 
and  tallit;     the  ritual  genuflections  and  movements;     the  melodic  inflec- 
tion or  niggim  with  which  ptayers  are  recited.    The  Readings  of  the  Law 
at  the  Morning  Services  are  opportunities  for  regular  public  rehearsal  of 
Judaic  norms  and  values.    In  addition,' many  boys  perform  the  rnitsvot  of  the 
mezuzah  and  weariag  the  tzitzit  beneath  their  shirts.    They  also  observe  . 
the  kashxmth  prohibitions,  which  are  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  school. 
The  wearing  of  a  cap  or  yamelkeh  at  all  times  is  strictly  insisted  upon 
by  the  school.    Each  boy  is  thus  a  source  of  visible,  symbolic  reinforcement 
of  the  cUltlc-tieiremonial  knowledge  for  his  peers. 

Some'  cul tic-ceremonial  knowledge^is  visuall^set  out  in  display 
material  from  the  Lubavitcher  Movement,  which  periodically  conducts 
campaigns  to  teach  the  correct  performance  of  the  mitzvah  of  the  mezuzah^ 
or  of  the,  tephillin.     Literature  giving  highly  detailed  instructions  is 
displayed  on  classroom  notice  boards,  often  with  an  accompanying  diagram, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  sheet  showing  the  correct  method  of  wearing  the 
tephillin.     The  instructions  provide  an  example  of  the  meticulous  regard 
for  detailed  and  exact  performance  of  the  mitzvah  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  which  is  a  feature  of  Lubavitcher  Orthodoxy.    They  arey also  note 
worthy  for  the  injunction  laid  upon  'every  conscientious  Jew'  to  be  an  al^v 
agent  in  teaching  the  behavioural  knowledge  of  the  tephillin  to  his  friends. 
In  this  case  example  is  wedded  to  precept. 
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THE  TEPHILIN  OF  THE  HEAD 
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The  cortect  position  for  the  laying  of  the  Tephilin 
of  the  head  is  not  further  forward  than  the  hairline,  above 
the^forehead  (Shulahan^Avuoh,  ch.  27:  9).    Many  people  err 
in  this  prohibition,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  upper  * 
edge  of  the  Tephilin  ^hould  be  situaj^c^^nly  as  far  back 
as  the  hairline.    Sinc^  the  Tephilin  are  thus  placed  on  the 
forehead,  ^ch  people  unwittingly  transgress  Torah- 
prohlbitions;    for  the  entire  Tephilin  should  be  situated" 
in  such  a  place  which  f,could  become  bald,  that  is,  with  the  , 
front  edge  not  further  forward  than  the  hairline  (Pard^pmph 
10  of  Cotmentarij  of  Taz  on  Shulohan  Aruoh^  ah.  27:9).  E^ery 
*         conscientious  Jew  should  therefore  warn  his  friends  and  in-  ^ 
form  them  in  order  that  they  should  not  err,  since,  further- 
more, the  blessing  too  would  be  said  in  vaip,  as  the  laying 
of  Tephilin  not  in  their  correct , position  is  of  no  more 
avail  than  if  they  had  remained  in  their  bag  (Miohnah  Bevwah) . 
Accordingly,  the  Tephilin  strap  should  be  secured  tautly 
around  the .head.  *  -  . 

The  ceremonial  laws  or  practical  observances  (Heb,  mitzvot  maaoiyot) 

m 

basic  to  cultic-ceremonial  knowledge  are  tangible  reminders  to  each  boy  that 

he  is  an  Orthodox  Jew,  and  should  behave  as  such..    They  are  complementary  to  , 

knowledge  of  tbe=iiehavioural  norms  and  values: 

The  emphasis  upon  the"  importance  and  validity  of 
ceremonial  laws"  as  outward  symbols  and  rituals  which  in  their 
totality  cpmbine  to  cireate  a  specific  way  of  life  expressing 
itself  in  action  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  traditional 
Judaism,  imposing  a  discipline  whereby  fealty  to  God  is 
expressed  by  a  series  of  actions  apart  from  any  specific 
theological  beliefs  or  moral  code  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder, 
^  1965:  83). 

(b)    Behavioural  norms  and  values  of  the  Academic  Tradition 

Fundamental  to  the  Academic  Tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
concept  of  educating  the  Vhole  man':    the  building  of  moral  character  and 
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the  production  of  leadership  qualities.    Aesthetic  qualities  are  also  , 
learned  through  non-academic  subjects  such  as  Drama,  Art,  and  Music. 
Other  norms  and  values  are  less  clearly  defined,  and  involve  such  ideals 
as  'playing  the  game',  'good  sportsmansh'ip' ,  'clean  living'  and  the  like. 

Opportunities  at  Lubavitcher  School  to  develop  these  qualities, 
by  gaining  the  appropriate  'recipe  knowledge',  are  more  limited  than  those 
associated  with  the  Great  Tradition.    There  is  a  rudimentary  prefect  and 
house  system,  with  vaguely  defined  powers  and  responsibilities.  This 
affects  a  limited  number  of  boys.    Each  Form  in  the  secondary  school  has 
provision  for  a  Form  captain  and  vice  Form  captain.    But  neither  system  of 
delegated  responsibility  and  fostering  leadership  involves  more  than  a 

handful  of  boys.^         ^  • 

Aesthetic  puirsuits  are  almost  completely  absent.    No  music  is 

« 

taught.    Drama  is  not  a  permanent  feature  of  .th"^  curriculum,  although  a 
small  group  was  intensively  poached  towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  prepara- 
tion for  Speech  Night.    Art  is  limited  to  junior/i^rms.    By  third  Form  it 
is  dropped.    There  are  no  clubs  run  on  an  afte^-school  basis  to  encourage 
boys  to  take  an  interest  in  creative  pursuits. 

Sport  occupies  an  anomalous  position  in  the  school,  which  reflects 
the  low, value  placed  upon  it  in  the  Great  Tradition.     Part  of  the  lack  of 
interest  must  be  attributed  to  the  poor  handling  of  sport  by  two  part-time 
masters,  iho  were  replaced  in  the  middle  of  the  year  by  the  full-time  sports 
master.    This  produced  some  revival  of  interest  and  greatly  improved 
standards  of  teaching  and  supervision  especially  for  the  more  enthusiastic 
junior  Formp. 

^    Discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  12. 
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However,  the  arrangement  of  the  campus  and  facilities  affects  the 
participation  of  the  boys.    Restrictions  of  space  and  equipment,  curtail  what 
can  be  done.    A  variety  of  elementary  gymnastics  nialnly  using  tumbling  mats 
or  'Swedish  dtill',  cricket,  basketball  and  volley  ball  are  the  main 
activities.    Boys  are  also  taken  to  the  nearrby  Jewish  sports  centre  for 
swimming  during  the  summer,  and  a  nearby  park  dh  occasions.  Informal 
sporting  activities  by  the  boys  also  Include  ^ome  Australian  Rules  football 
in  winter,  though  usually  only  *the  ubiquitous  high  kicking  from  one  end  of 
the  playground  to  the  other  that  can  be  seen  in  most  schools  during  the 
football  season.    Soccer  is  also  played  intermittently. 

A  marked  difference  between  the  school  and[  many  others  is  the 
absence  of  the  intense  inter-House  competitions  and  inter-school  matches, 
that  are  a  feature  of  the  Independent  school  scene.    The  school  plays 
infrequent  soccer  and  cricket  matches  against  another  Jewish  school.  The 
seniors  also  formed  a  school  soccer  team,  which  played  and  beat  a  team  from 
a  leading  Independent  school  on  Its  own  ground.    This  was  at/ exceptional 
event,  which  resulted  in  a  jubilant  group  of  boys  arriving  back  at  school 
whooping  and  cheering  late  in  the  afternoon. 

However,  no  official  reference  was  ever  made  to  the  victory,  as 
would  have  been  customary  in  many  another  8cho9l.    In  general,  sport  is 
not  taken  seriously  nor  thought  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum.' 
As  boys  get  older  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  attraction.    In  view  of  qther 
demands  on  their  . time,  and  irregularities  in  their  study  periods,  senior 
boys  do  not  have  compulsory  sport  or  a  set  time  for  physical  education. 
Th^  sports  master  tried  to  arrange  opportunities  for  boys  in  Forms  five  and 
six  to  have  .some  *-8port>..  but ,  apart  from  a  few  enthusiasts,  attendance  fell 
away,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  approaching  examinations. 

244  • 
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Lee's  formal  sources  of  behavioural  knowledge  are  members  of  the 
secular  teaching  staff.    During  lessons  and  at  other  times  when  they  are 
supervising  boys,  teachers  place  most  emphasis  on  procedural  values:  ' 
punctuality,  orderliness,  tidineps,  quiet  behaviour,  respect  and  good 
manners  when  addressing  teachers,  'and  sltiiilar  ^eaiderata  to  ensure 
effective  teaching-learning.    There  is  very  little,  If  any,  concern  for 
encouraging  'pastoral'  behavioural  values,  as  these  are  the  province  of  the 

rabbit.  .  ' 

(6)  Simmiary 

Three  types  of  knowledge  are  organized  by  the  school.  Academic 
knowledge  relates  to  the  Academic  Tradition,  and  is  almoa^  solely  concerned 
with  pragmatic,  ex^^mlnation-oriented,  non-vocational  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.    Adsthetic  subjects  are  not  provided.    Knowledge  associated 
with  the  Great  Tradition  is,  by  definition,  super-empirical  knowledge,  that 
is  derived  from  a  divine  sourte  that  permits  of  no  rationa!^  challenge.  It 
adheres  very  closely  to  the  pattern  of  scholarship  that  has  been  followed 
for  centuries.    However,'  it  has  had  to  make  very  limited  concessions  to  the 
pressures  placed  on  boyS  by  the  demands  of  the  Academic  Tradition. 

Methods  of  study  and  teaching  also  follow  tradition  in  the  case  of 
religious  studies,  being  mainly  rote-learning  and  boi^k-oriented  pedagogy. 
Discussions  are  pilpulietio  contests,  rather  thap  attempts  to  achieve  a 
consensus  on  the  issue  at  stake.     These  approaches  can  Be  dysfunctional  for 
successful  academic  work,  where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  more  pn 
discovery-learning  methods,  which  are  held  to  promote  better  learning.  They 
are  also  more  efficient  methods  of  preparing  for  the  Senior  School  examina- 
tions, which  carry  high  rewards  in  terms  of ^ scholarships  and  university 
entrance  qualifications. 
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Behavioural  knowledge  In  the  Great  Tradition  Is  derived  from 
Its  super-empirical  knowledge.    The  emphasis  Is  placed  on  correct  performance 
of  mitzvot  and  rltualB  associated  with  the  cultlc-ceremonlal^    The  dominant 
assumption  Is  that  knowledge  of  Tomh  wlll^  automatically  lead  to  behaving 
correctly  and' learning  Yiddishkeit.    In  comparison^  behavioural  knowledge  of 
the  Academic  Tradition  te  limited  mainly  to  procedural  values,  which  try  to 
ensure  good  behaviour  in  ^he  classroom.    Aesthetic  values,  and  the  concept 
of  educating  the  'whole  man'  through  sport  and  extra-curricular  actiylties, 
are  given  little  emphasis. 

'a  m         '  * 

•9 
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PART  THREE  . 

CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  SOCIM.  INTERACTION 
AND  REALITY 


An  outlook  on  life  is  a  construction  ... 
No  man  holds  all  he  knows  and  feels  about  the 
world  in  his  conscious  mind  a£  once  ♦ . . .  Every 
account  of  a  world  view  is  therefore  a  temporary 
construction,  a  precipitation  qf  a  crystal  from 
thoughts'  that  from  day  to  day  are  carried  in  the 
flowing  solution  of  life's  doings. 


C»         Robert  Redfield 
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CHAPTER  10  ' 
PUPILS  -  NEIGHBOUBHOOD  AND  FAMILY  CONTEXTS 

At  the  time  of  the  Annual  School  Census  in  June  1969,  the  school 

had  a  population  .of  259  pupils*    As  is  coimon  in  small  schools  such  a 

number  Is  sufficient  only  for  one  Grade  or  Form  for  each  age  range. 

Appendix  ^.5  indicates  that  the -number  of  pupils  in  each  Grade  (mean  -  20) 

is  relatively  smaller  than  is  coinnon  in  larger  State  or  Independent  schools,  . 

Staff-student  ratios  are  correspondingly  lower,  with  concomitant  intimacy  ^ 

of  relationships  througjiout  the  school.    Each  boy  is  kndwn  by  name  personally, 

and  the  faceless  anonymity,  which  can  be  found  in  larger  schools,  is  absent. 

(1)    The  Secondary  School  and  research  sample 

In  most  Independent  schools,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  Forms 

> 

oni^and  two  as  the  Lower  School,  and  the  remainder  (Forms  three  to  six)  as 
.the  Middle  and  Senior  School.    Form  three  holds  a  transitional  position, 
poised  as  it  were  in  the  antechamber  of^he  Senior  School  and  all  its 
examination*' hurdles .    Its  attitude  towards  learning  can  often  reflect 
this,  and  teachers  often  conment  of  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  busy, 
* concirfete-operational  activities  of  boys  in  the  Lower  School.    Some  support 
'  in  psychological  terms  is  available  for  this  assessment  from  the  work  of 


Jean  Piaget  and  his  associates  (Ginsburg  &  Opper,  1969).     In  this  study, 

1 

Form  three  is  more  of  methodological  importance  as  the^  cut-off  point  for 
the  sample  of  boys  I  could  study  interisively. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  research  I  was  primarily  interested  in 
the  boys  from  Forms  three  and  above.    Thesje  are  all  adolescents,  i.e.  over 
thirteen  years  of  age  -  the  criterion  adapted  by  Dunphy  (1969).  More 
important,  they  are  thus  all  Barmit^ah  with  putatively  full  access  to 
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knowledge  about  the\ religious  beliefs,  ritual  obligations,  and  expected 
behaviours  incumbent  upon  an  Orthodox  adult  Jew.    From  such  knowledge  each 
could  not  only  make  a  concomitant  personal  construct  of  socio-cultural 
reality,  but  also  would  develop  attitudes  and  values  towards  it.  My 
purpose  ultimately  is  to  establish  both. 

Forms  one  and  two,  with  whom  I  had  relatively  little  contact, 
include  boys  who  are  neither  adolescents,  as  defined,  nor  BccPmLtzvah. 
Methodological  di^tculties  also  precluded  detailed  study^of  them.  What 
limited  data  I  was  a^e  to  obtain  are  used  to  supplement  tl><^se  from  the 
more  senior  Forms.    It  was  also  not  possible  to  find         details  about 
their  home  backgrounds . 

My  own'  fourth  Form  holds  pride  of  place,  by  virtue  of  the 
comparatively  greater  amount  of  data  I  could  gather  from  the  boys.  It 
was  also  suggested  to  i^e  that  they  constitute  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  community  associated  with  the  school.^    They  would  also 
seem  to  occupy  an  important,  pivotal  position  in  the  school.    Not  yet  at 
an  acadeiiic  level  to  be  engaged  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  highly  competitive 
leaving  and  matrlculation^^^xaminations,  with  all  their  attendant  secular 
distractions,  they  can  be  assumed  to* have  constructed  more  coherent  views 
of  socio-cultural  reality  than  boys  in  more  junior  Forms.    As  a  sub- 
sample  relative  to  all  other  Forms  in  the  secondary  school  they  might  be 
expected  to  hold  the  sharpest,  and  most  articulated  attitudes  and  values 
about  both  secular  and  religious  spheres  of  their  lives. 

Such  views  are  not  dV»eloped  in  vacuo  9  however.    As  much  educa- 
tional research  has  made  clear,  the* 'home  context'  (T/atts,  1970:  85-109) 

 ^_   ^  ,  

— -  J 

^     I  am  indebted  to  Dr    A.M.  Hasofer,  now  Professor  of  Statistics  at  the 
University  of  New  South  Wales,  for  this  suggestion. 
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with  its  concomitant  socio-economic status"  and  familial  factors  playe  a 
vi»il  part  in  determining  attitudes  and  values.    It  also  influences 
academic  motivation,  success  and  failure.    For  instance,  pupils  from 
encouraging,  middle-class  socio-economic  homes  are  held  to  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  doing  well  at  school.    Those  from  culturally  deprived  ^ 
Jiotees  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 


Home  backgrounds  play  a  significant  part  in  determining  children's 
attitu^ies  towards  religious  beliefs  and  values  (Greeley  &  Rossi,  1965; 
Mol,  1971).    Thus,  if  the  boys  from  the  fourth  Form  can  be  shown  to  be 
similar  in  their  backgrounds  to  the  remainder  of  the  Senior  School,  tlieir 
pivotal  status  could  be  heighten^,  and  assumes  crucial  importance  for 
this  study.     The  total  ^ample  could  then  be  a  cross-section  of  homes  in 
which  religious  and  irreligious,  academic  and  non-academic  aspirations  and 
attitudes  might  be  found.     In  view  of  their  likely  irifiuence  on  the  boys- 
success  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  constructing  socio-cultural  reality, 
it  is  thus  desirable  to  establish  empirically  something  of  these  background, 
domestic  characteristics. 
(2)    Location  of  boys^  homes 

The  school  is  situated  in  the  approximate  centre  of  three  con- 
tiguous  local  govemmeil^t  areas.     Together,  these  contain  just  over  sixty 
percent  of  Melbourne's  total  Jewish  population  of  approximately  34,000. 
This  is  an  adjusted  figure  arrived  at  for  the  purposes  of  the  Socioldgical 
Study  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  Melbourne  carried  out  in  1966-7 
(Lippmann,  1973^  j.6) .    The  three  local  government  areas  constitute  a  ^ 
catchment  area  for  the  school  of  some  sixteen  square  miles,  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  the  school  neighbourhood.     In  many  respects  it  meets 
Gould's  (1964)  definition  of  neighbourhood  as  'a  small  segment  of  a  larger 
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Inhabited  area         that  [Is]  more  or  less  distinguishable  on  physical 
and  socio-economic  criteria' •    All  but  some  two  square  miles  of  It  falls 
within  a  circle  some  three  miles  radius  from  the  schc^. 

Of  the  twenty  boys  in  Form  four,  eighteen  live  within  the  boundary 
of  the  school  neighbourhood.    Of  this  number,  one  boy's  home  is  in  a  suburb 
of  Sydney  with" a  high  "concentration  of  Jews,  but  he  boards  at  the  hostel  of 
the  Rabbinical  College  located  within  a  mile  of  the  school.    The  remaining 
two  boys  live  in  suburbs  which  are  on  the  periphery  of  the  school^eighbour- 
hood, 

A  similar  pattern  is  evident  for  Form  three,  though  slightly  more 
boys  live  outside  the  neighbourhood  boundary.    Those  living  within  it  com- 
prise  sixteen  out  of  the  nineteen  in  the  Form.    Like  the  case  in  Form  four, 
one  of  those  stays  at  the  Rabbinical  College  premises  during  Term  time. 
His  permanent  home  is  in  Sydney.    The  three  boys  living  outside  the  school 
"neighbourhood  are  located  in  suburbs  also  with  significant  numbers  of  Jews. 
One  boy  liyes  in  an  adjacent  suburb.     The  remcaining  two^lve»in  an  older 
suburb  some  nine  miles  to  the  north. 

/ 

In  Form  five,  twenty  one  out  of  the  twenty  four  boys  live  within 
the  school  neighbourhood.    Again,  one  of  them  lodges  at  the  Rabbinical 
f    College  premises  as  his  permanent  home  is  also  in  Sydney.    Of  the  three 
outside  the  neighbourhood,  one  lives  in  a  suburb  on  its  periphery,  another 
in  the  older  suburb  referred  to  above.    The  remaining  boy  liv^s  in  a 
relatively  newly  developed  suburb,  which  has  attracted  a  high  Jewish 
population  some  six  miles  to  the  north  east. 

Ten  boys  were  in  the  sixth  Form  at  the  time  of  the  study.  All 
of  them  lived  within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.    The  pattern  for  the 
four  ^Forms  is  summarized  in  the  table  below. 
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TABLE  10.1 
LOCATION  OF  BOYS  BY  FORM 


Form 

Total 
Boys 

In  School 
Neighbourhood 

Peripheral 
Suburbs 

•older' 
St^urba 

' Newer '  ' 
Suburbs 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Z 

3 

16 

84.2 

1 

5.3 

2 

10.5 

4 

20 

18 

90.0 

2 

 ;■ 

fd.o 

5 

Ik 

21 

87.5 

1 

4.16 

1 

4.16 

1 

4.16 

6 

10 

10 

100.0 

Totals  73 

65 

89.0 

4 

5.5  • 

3 

1 

1.3 

There  Is  thus  a  marked  coWentration  of  residences  within  the 
school  neighbourhood .     Of  the  seventy  three  boys  in  tlje  Middle  and  Senior 
school,  sixty  five  (89  per  cent)  live  within  the  neighbourhood.  Another 


four  boys  (5.5  per  cent)  live  on  its  periphery.    The  remaining  four  live 
some  distance  away.    Even  if  the  three  boys  whose  permanent  homes  are  in 
Sydney  are  discounted  the  proportion  whose  .homes  are  located  in  the 
neighbourhood  still  remains  high  (84.9  per  qent) . 

The  pattern  of  close  clustering  of  homes  from  which  boys  come  is 
brought  out  when  their  location  4s  mapped,  as  in  the  following  distribution 
diagram  showing  situation  of  boys'  homes  in  terns  of  distance  from  the 
school.     From  this  diagram  the  striking  concentration  of  boys'  homes  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  of  the  school  is  at  once  apparent.    The  great  majority 
of  homes  are  within  two  miles  of  the  school. 
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LOCATHHV  OF  BOYS'  HOMES 
IN  RELATIW  TO  SCHO<ML 


  BOUNDARY    OF  SCHOOL  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

A  SCHOOL 

O  RABBINICAL  SEMINARY 

•  BOYS'    HOMES  ^ 

O  HOME  WITH    TWO     BOYS    AT  SCHOOL 

NA     CIRCLES    AT  RADII  OF   1.2.3  a  4   MILES    FROM    SCHOOL  (not  to  SCALE) 

Fig.  10.1 

4 
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It  Is  tempting  to  sefe  In  this  pattern  supporting  evidence  for 
Jones'  (1969:  23)  assertldln  that  persons  tend  to  live  In  relatively  close 
proximity,  because  they  have  similar  values  -  In  this  case  belief  In  the  ^ 
school's  type  of  religious  and  secular  education.    A  desire  to  be  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Lubavltcher  synagogue  to  facilitate  strict  adher- 
ence to  Sabbath  observance  laws  prohibiting  driving  a  car  or  using 
transport  might  also  be  a  factor  in  the  location,  of  homes. 

At  best,  both  views  are  only  partially  correct,  however,  as  the 
school  is  valued  for  its  religious  teaching  by  only  a  proportion  of  i)iirents. 
According  to  the  Principal  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  boys  ^ 
attending  the  school  are  irreligious  -  used  here  in  the  sense  of  not 
observing  the  Sabbath.    Many  of  the  other  parents  and  their  sons  belong  to 
other  congregations  with  synagogues  also  within  the  school  neighbourhood. 
The  Lubavltcher  synagogue  is  not  a  centre  of  worship  for  them,  even  though 
the  school  may  "^e  esteemed  for  its  religious  teaching. 

For  the  cases  where  boys  cdme  from  irreligious  families,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  school  is  chosen  for  its  religious  Orthodoxy,  though  in 
a  few  Instances  this  may  be  so.    Despite  their  own  lack  ofreligious 
observance  such  parents  might  insist  that  their  sons  be  a^^W^d  to 
religious  experience  until  such  age  as  they  can  make  up  their  own  minds. 
The  remainder,  however,  choose  to  send  their  boys  to  the  school  because 
it  is  close  at  hand  and  convenient.    Its  .growing  reputation  for  high 

examination  honours  and  pass  rates  in  the  all  important  H.S.C.  examination 

if 

is  also  an  attraction. 

The  other  large  Jewish  secondary  school  with  comparable  successes 
is  located  some  seven  to  eight  miles  away  from  the  neighbourhood  by  road. 
Its  fees  are  notably  higher  than  the  school,  which  offers  a  large^  number  of 
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frea  or  partially  supported  places.    Thus  economic  considerations  are  likely 
to  play  a  major  part  In  parents*  decisions  to  send  boys  to  the  school. 
Proximity  reduces  travel  costs:    secular  examination  record  produces  a  high 
expectancy  that  academic  qualifications  will  be  gained,  and  thus  ensure 
either  a  good  Job  or  a  passport  Co^unUvetirtty  and  an  assured  career:  the 
fee  structure  of  the  school  is  attractive ^In  comparison  with  its  more 
distant  rival. 

(3)    The  school  neighbourhood  as  a  culture  Island 

An  alternative  explanation  for  the  close  clustering  of  boys* 
homes  can  be  found  in  the  function  of  the  school  neighbourhood  as  a  form 
of  culture  Island,  which  siiS tains  a  general  Jewish  population  within  which 
the  homes  are  situated.    The  term  is  used  more  in  ap  ecological  sense  to 
refer  to  a  cluster  of  sustenance  activities  and  facilities  functioning  to 
maintain  a  particular  cultural  system.    In  this  case  it  is  what  may  loosely 
be  termed  a  Jewish  community,  though  many  Je^l^:  talked  to  denied  strenuously 
that  such  a  thing  exists,  while  using  it  almost  ?n  the  ne^tf:  breath  as  if  it 
does.  ^  . 

(a)    Evidence  from  content  analysis  of  th^  Jewish  press 

Some  evidence  to  support  its  existence  ^l^s  available.    To  establish 
something  of  the  school  neighbourhood's  Jewlshness  I  analysed  the  content 
of  three  Issues  of  the  Melbourne  Edition  of  The  Australian  Jewish  Nei^s 
(September  10,  19,  26)  by  means  of  a  name  and  occupation  count.  These 
i^ssues  covered  the  period  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  and  were  more  comprehen- 
sive than  normal  weekly  editions.    Traditionally,  they  Include  greetings 
from  members  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  frequently  details  are  given  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  types  of  businesses  owned  or  managed  by 
the  well-wishers. 
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Although  non-Jews  also  advertise  In  the  newspaper,  it  was  still 
possible  to  Identify  many  advertisements  as  stemming/ from  Jews  through  the 
wording,  name,  and  phrasing  they  included.    There  are  recognized  problems 
in  content  analysis  and  name  count?.    In  consequence,  such  methods  of 
obtaining  empirical  data  produce  results,  which  by  themselves  *tell  an 
InQomplete  atory'  (Madge,  1953:  116).    Thus  the  results  given  in  Appendix  5 
are  suggestive  rather  than  exact  or  comprehensive.    In  addition,  a  number 
of  occup^ional  'categories  given  in  the  table  were  not  referred  to  in  the 
advertisexoents,  and  only  the  most  frequently  mentioned  are  included.  The 
result  is  an  incomplete  picture  of  occupations  followed  by  some  Jews  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  supplements  information  from  other  "sources . 

Businesses  to  do  with  food  manufacturing,  selling  or  cooking  and 
catering  total  seventy  five  establishments  of  which  Jews  own  forty  four 
(58.7  per  cent).    Businesses  relating  to  clothing  and  textiles  total 
thirty  five  of  which  Jews  own  or  manage ^ twenty  three  (65.7  per  cent)*  If 
soft  furnishings  such  as  curtains  and  bedspreads  are  put  in  this  category, 
the  figures  aire  forty  four  businesses  out  of  which  Jews  own  or  manage 
twenty  seven  (61.4  per  cent).    Clearly,  businesses  involving  fabrics  of  all 
kinds  are  Important. 

Domestic  services  have  not  been  included  in  this  table  due  to 

the  difficulty  of  classifying  them.    However^  one  activity  receiving  five 

mentions  is  that  of  upholsterer  of  which  two  (40  per  cent)  could  be 

positively  identified  as  Jewish,    the  great  involvement  in  food  and  / 

textiles  is  quite  apparent,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  greater,  as  only  Vhose 

advertisements  showing  positive  Jewish  identification  were  counted.  There 

» 

were  several  cases  where  the  name  of  the  owner  or  manager  had  a  Jewish 
ring  about  it,  but  these  were  counted  as  non- Jewish. 
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(b)    Impressionistic  evidence  for  the  culture  Island 

Some  evidence  about  Jewish  facilities  is  thus  available,  but 
there  is  an  inherent  risk  in  using  what  amounts  to  quasl-quantlf ication  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  neighbourhood  in  statistical  terms.    Its  human  and 
cultural  characteristics  can  easily  be  obscured  by  the  figures  used, 
sociologically  respectable  though  these  may  be.    To  supplement  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  more  impressionistic  description  based  on  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood. 

The  commercial  centres  provide  probably  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  day-to-day  services  whic|hi  support  a  Jewish  concentration  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Shops  providing  kosher  produce  are  usually  easy  to  identify 
from  the  advertisements  in  windows  often  in  both  English  and  Hebrew. 
Kosher  restaurants  are  also  easy  to  identify  by  the  same  means.  Delica- 
tessens and  self-service  food  stores  supply  a  large  variety  of  mid-  and 
Eastern-European  foods,  many  of  which  have  Jewish  folk-culture  as  opposed 
to  religious  connotations.    Advertisements  in  the  Jewish  press  to  some 
extent  validate  these  Impressions.    In  Th&  Australian  Jewish  News  for 
the  New  Year  period  in  1969,  eight  out  of  twelve  butchers  or  poultry 
suppliers  in  the  neighbourhood  stated  they  observed  the  kashruth  code. 
Nine  restaurants  and  takeaway  food  caterers . also  stated  they  maintained 

kosher  premises •  - 

At  times  of  Jewish  religious  Festivals  and  Holy  Days  prominence 
is  given  in  the  shops  to  the  foods  appropriate  to  them,  and  display  signs 
advertise  their  availability,  much  as  special  foods  are  featured  during 
comparable  periods  of  the  Christian  calendar,^    Pesaah  sees  thB  appearance 

^    Examples  of  advertisements  in  The  Australian  Jewish  News  are  shox^ 
in  Appendix  5.2, 
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of  packets  of  matzos.    The  .tim6  of  Roeh  Hashanah  is  associated  with  rounded 
bread  loaves  in  place  of  the  regular  twisted  or  braided  whiteTloaves  comopn 
at  other  times  of  the  year.    During  the  same  period,  newsagents  and  , 
stationers  display  racks  of  greeting  cards  for  the  New  Year  in  English 
and  Hebr^,  and  Jewish  bookshops  have  available  the  special  prayer  book  ^ 
{MaahBOv).    In  early  December,  Chanukcih  la  associated  with  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  Menorah  or  branched>candelabra,  in  Jewish  gift  or  book- 
shops, together  with  its  special  candles,   'occasionally  a  Menorah  can  be 
seen  shining  in  a  Jewish  home  after  dark.    The  analogy  of  the  Christmas 
tree  comes  to  mind  at  this  time  of  the  yeai;. 

(c)    Cultural  activities  in  the  culture  island 

The  fluctuation  in  Jewish  'visibility'  is  not  only  confined  to 
commercial  aspects,  but  is  apparent  in  the  increased  ebb  and  flow  of 
groups  of  Jews  coming  from  or  going  to  the  synagogues  on  Shabboe ,  Holy 
Days,  and  Festivals.    Families  or  groups  of  two  or  three  men,  earnestly 
talking  and  in  their  Sabbath  best  dress,  are  a  coranon  sight  usually  in 
the  morning,  and  early  evening  before  sunset.    Occasionally  bearded ^rabbis 
or  those  from  the  most  Orthodox  groups  can  be  seen.    At  such  times  the 
Jewis^  element' of  the  neighbourhood  becomes  a  aonepiauoue  culture,  which^ 
at  other  times  is  sub-merged  is  the  everyday  world commercial  affairs. 

The  neighbourhood  is  also  well  served  with  the  organizations  to 
support  the  Jewish  life  style.     I|^iias  some  nine  synagogues  of  varying 
"  degrees  of  Orthodoxy,  two  major  community  centres,  B'nai  B'Hth^the 
Jewish  masonic  lodge,  and  a  large  sports  centre.     Five  Orthodox  Jewish 

day    schools,  a  variety  of  kindergartens  and  part-time  schools,  numerous 

} 

social  halls  and  meeting  rooms  are  scattered  throughout  the  area.  In 
Medding's  succinct  term  (1968:  30),  all  these  organizations,  and  others 
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not  apparent  from  the  limitations  of  an  external  observer's  survey,  form 
part  of  a  'coninunal  roof  body'  for  the  Jewish  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  thus  part  of  the  context  for  the  school. 
(4)    Boys'  family  backgrounds 

Kramer  and  Leventman  (1969>  have  referred  to  affluent  Jewish 
suburbs  of  American  cities  as  'gilded  ghettos.'.    The  term  has  both  secular 
and  status  connotations.    Taft  and  Goldlust  (1969:  12)  suggest  that  two  of 
the  constituent  suburbs  in  the  school  neighbourhood  could  be  described  as 
this  'up  to  a  point'.    Using  data  from  the  19^1  Australian  Census,  Jones 
(1969:  45-56;     121-133)  found  that  the  school  neighbourhood  is  of  broadly 
middle  to  high  socio-economic  status.     To  what  extent  is  this  shared  by 
the  families  sending  boys  to  the  school? 

(a)    Fathers'  occupations  and  socio-economic  status 

Fathers'  occupations  provide  some  indication  of  the  socio-economic 
status  enjoyed  by  the  families.    L^Lke  the  addresses  of  the  boys,  such 
information    is  compiled  at  the  l^^ginning  Of  the  school  year  as  part  of  a 
record  of  each  boy  in  the  official  attendance  rolls  each  school  is  obliged 
to,  maintain  under  State  Education  Department  regulations.    However,  whereas 
addresses  are  not  liable  to  misinterpretation,  details  of  occupations  can 
be  commonly  vague,  and  consequently  less  than  reliable  as  research  data. 
Despite  this,  data  are  pointers  to  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  families, 
and  can  be  utilized  with  this  reservation.     To  classify  them  I  have  adopted 
the  broad  categories  devised  by  Wiseman  (1970),  following  Radford  (1962): 
Group  I,  Professional  and  Higher  Managerial  (consisting  of  Radford's 
University  and  other  Professional  categories);    Group  II,  Other  Non-Manual 
(Radford's  Sales,  Sales  Supervisory,  and  Clerical);     Group  III,  Skilled 
Manual  and  Skilled  Supervisory;    Group  IV,  Semi-  and  Unskilled  Manual 
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(similar  to  Radford's).  The  following  table  analyses  the  occupations  of 
fathers  of  the  boys  in  the  four  Middle  School  and  Senior  Forms  according 
to  these  groups.    The  complete  list  of  occupations  is  given  in  Appendix  4.6. 

TABLE  10.2 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  BOYS'  FATHERS  BY  CLASS  GROUPS  AND  FORM 


Forma 

Group 0 

3 

(w-19), 

4 

(w°20) 

5 

(n-g2)»f 

6 

(n^IO) 

Totals''' 
(«°7I) 

Group  I 

(Professional  Higher 
Managerial) 

8 

12 

9 

4 

32+ 

Group  II 

(Other  Non-Manual) 

8 

5 

9 

3 

23+ 

Group  III 
(Skilled  Manual) 

I 

I 

4 

2 

8 

Group  IV 

(Semi-  and  Unskilled  Manual) 

2 

2 

4 

Unplaced 

I 

I 

Discrepancies  in  total  due  to  counting  father's  ormpatior  once  where 
brothers  are  in  different  Forms.   *Two  sets  of  brothers  in  Form  5. 


The  summary  conceals  an  interesting  point  obvious  in  the  raw 
data,  namely,  that  three  Forms  have  at  least  one  father  who  is  a  rabbi. 
Iti  this  respect  Form  4  is  atypical,    When  seen  in  relation  to  the 
Orthodox  nature  of  the  school,  however,  the  relatively  high  number  of 
rabbis  among  the  fathers  of  Middle  and  Senior  boys  is  not  surptising. 

The  concentration  of  father's  occupations  in  the  top  two  class 
Groups  is  immediately  apparent.  A  total  of  fifty  five  fathers  (80.8  per 
cent)  is  in  the  Professional,  Higher  Managerial  and  Other  Non-Manual 

2()() 
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Groups.    In  contrast,  Groups  III  and  IV  account  for  only  twelve  fathers 
(16.9  per  cent)*    One  occupation    could  not  be  placed  in  the  Groups. 
The^e  findings  lend  further  ^pport  to  the  suggestion  that  boys  in  these, 
four  Forms  come  from  middle  and  upper-middle  class  homes  typical  of  the 
general  social  status  of  the  school's  neighl^purhoocf .  ,  j 

Usingwhat  limited  data  were  obtainable  from  attendance  rdlls. 
Form  4  chn  be  compared  with  other  Formd  in  respect  of  the  location  of 

boys*  homes  and  occupations  of  fathers.    In  the  former,  the^ajform  shows 

/ 

little  variation  from  the  others  in  the  broad  class  patterns  established.* 
These  indicate  that  t?he  great  majority  of  boys  f^^  Form  3  ^|^bove  come^ 
from  homes  located  in  the  school's  neighbourhood  :and  witjiin -^two  miles  of 
the  school.    The  predominantly  mic^le  and  upper-middle  class  character  of 
the  suburbs  comprising  the  neighbourhood  on  Jones'   (1969)  class  ranking 
suggests  tliat  most*boy^'  homes  will  have  a  similar  cl,ass  ranking. 

ifhis  finding  is  reltiforced  by  the  analysis  of  fathers'  occupations. 
Here  the  great' majority  of  .boys  pome  from  homes  where  the  male  salary  and 
wage  earners  are        €he  top  two  ^occupational  classes.     Due  to  tfie  limita- 
tions initially  placed  ^  the  Principal  on  using  more  formal  questionnaire 
methods,  such  findings  are  fiased  on  data  which  are  to ,gome  extent  inadequate, 
particularly  in  respect  of  fathers'  occupations.     The  broad  picture  from 
this  sample  sufgests  an  overall  middle  and  upper-middle  class  Occupational 
and  residential 'background  to  the  school  and  the  boys  attending  it,  which 
differs  only  in  minor  respects  from  the  general  demographic  character  of 
the  Jewi3h  neighbourhc)od  as  a  whole  in  this  part  of  Melbourne. 

(b*)     Family  attitudes  towards  educa^on 
*  Little  empirical  data  f^re  available  from  which  to  establish  the 

degree  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  boys'  homes,  or  parental  Interest  in  the  religious 
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education  of  their  -sons.    However,  som*  indication  of  what  this  might -be 
seems  implied  in  the  statement  of  Solomon  (1973:  179)  that  'for  the 
majority  of  Melbourne  Jewish^adults  Jewish  education  is  the  education  of 
children.    Thus,  adults  want  for  children  an  education  whose  continuation 
they  reject  for  themselves'. 

In  respect  of  secular  education,  it  cart'he  hypothesized  that, 
because  of  their  generally  high  socio-economic  status,  parents'  aspira- 
t,ions  and  encouragement  for  their  ions'  academic  success  are  likely  to  be 
substantial.     This  would  accord  with  wider  findings  of  numerous  studies 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Australia  which  have  established 
a  significant  positive  relktionship  between  upper  and  middle  class  parental 
status  and  their  child's  academic  achievement.    Such  studies  have  pointed 
inter  alia  to  facilit'iea  assisting  study  at  home,  availability  of  books, 
parents'  own'  educational  attainments  and,  above  all,  direct  parental 
encouragement  as  fostering  this  relationship.  '  j 

Citing  a  number  of  workers.  Swift  (I97I:  181)  comments:  'The 
evidence  of  research  shows  fairly  conclusively  that  the  more  highly 
pailThts  value  education,  the  more  likely  they  will  support  theit  child's 
educational  endeavours,  and  the  more  likely  he  is  to  succeed'.    In  this 
respect,  Jewish  children  are  at  a  distinct  advantage.    As  Strodtbeck 
(1958: .150)  notes:     'Jews  have  traditionally  placed  a  very  high  value  ^ 
upon  eduoaUon  and  intellectual  attairmen^  ....    The  legitimation  of 
education  is  further  bound  up  with^prestige  associated  with  intellectual 
"brainwork",  and  the  corresponding  Uok  of  prestige  associated  with 
physical  accomplishments.    This  pattern  of  evaluation  starts  early  in  the, 
child's  career'.    Strodtbeck's  findings  ±n  an  empirical  study  of  Jewish 
families  in- America  bore  out  this  high  valuation  of  education. 
'J? 
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In  Melbourne,  Llppmann  found  comparable  data  among  Jews  in  the 
1967  Survey.    Commenting  on  this,  Meddlng  notes  (1973:  263):  'Perhaps 
most  striking" of  all  was  their  high  valuation  of  formal  education  and 
their  remarkable  level  of  educational  aspiration  and  achievement-,  compared 
with  the  general  population  ... '    Aff  the  school  neighbourhood  contains 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  Melbourne  Jewry,  it  can  be  assumed  with  some  con- 
fidence that  a  majority  of  the  boys  in  my  sample  come  from  homes  where 
parents  place  an  equally  high  value  on  formal  feducatlon  and  educational 
aspiration  and  achievement. 

(5)    Attitudes  of  parents  at  parent-teacher  evenings 
(a)     The  pattern  of  attendance 

Opportunities  to  meet  a  number  of  the  parents  OfTToys  taking  my 
subjects  provided  corroborative  evidence  of  this  over-riding  concern.  In 
mid- July,  the  school  organizes  a  number  of  parent-teacher  evenings,  at 
which  parents  can  come  to  school  and  discuss  their  son's  progress  with 
the  teachers  concerned.    I  was  involved  with  two  such  evenings;  and 
obtained  valuable  insights  into  parental  and  domestic  backgrounds  that 
helped  explain  some  of  the  learning  problems  and  behavioural  Idlosyncracles 
of  boys.     As  many  school  teachers  can  testify  about  similar  occasions, 
attendance  of  parents  can  be  small,  and  one  does  not  always  get  to  meet 
parents  he  needs  to  meet  in  view  of  their  child's  problems.     On  the  other 
hand,  those  whose  child  is  doing  well  tend  to  take  up  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time,  as  if  seeking  the  official  stamp  of  public  and  teacher 
approval  on  their  child's  success. 

In  this  instance®  however,  the  reverse  was  the  case.    Not  only  did 
a  relatively  large  number  of  parents  attend,  but  parents  of  boys  ^th 
learning  or  other  problems  tended  to  predominate,  with  their  proportion 
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increasing  the  closer  the  boy  was  to  the  external  examinations.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  high  number  of  mothers  who  represented  the 
nuclear  family  unit.    In  some  cases  this  was  inevitable,  as  the  father 
is  dead  or  had  deserted  the  family.    Despite  these  few  instances,  the 
proportion  of  mothers  remains  high  and  tends  to  support  the  traditional, 
but  by  now  stereotypical,  picture  of  the  close  mother-son  relationship  in 
Jewish  families.     The  attendance  figures  for  the  two  parent-teacher  evening£ 
are  shown  below,  in  relation  to  the  numbers  of  boys  I  actually  taught. 

TABLE  10.3 

PROPORTION  OF  PARENTS  ATTENDING  INTERVIEWS 
BY  SEX,  CLASS  LEVEL  AND  LEARNING  PROBLEMS 


Level 

Total  Boys 
in  Class 

No.  of  Boys 
Discussed 

No.  with 
Problems* 

Mothers 
Only 

Fathers 
Only 

Mothers  & 
Fathers 
Tpgether 

Form  3 

19 

9  (47.3%) 

4 

6 

3 

Form  4 

20 

14  (70%) 

5 

7 

3 

4 

Form  5 

15 

9  (60%) 

8 

7 

1 

1 

Form  6 

A 

2  (50%) 

2 

2 

r 

Totals 

58 

34  (58.6%) 

19 

22 

4 

8 

*  Note 


Problems  defined  as  those  leading  to  average  or  below  average 
performance  in  examinations;    or  g^ivinggrise  to  either 
obstreperous'^or  obviously  withdrawn,  passive  behaviour  in 
class. 
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(b)    Characteristics  of  discussions  with  parents 

^Although  the  term  '  discussed  Wis  used  in  the  table,  in  a  few 
cases  the  'discussion'  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  brief  introduction 
an^j^uick  reassurance^fJom  me  that  a  bright  boy  was  doing  very  well  indeed. 
This  occurred  most  frequently  with  boys  in  my  own  Form.    SeXral  parents 
said  they  had  come  mainly  to  meet  me  and  'see  what  I  looked  like',  but  had 
no  worries  about  their  boy's  progress. 

The  majority  of  interviews  took  a  lot  longer,  and,  as  has  been  my 

habit  for  many  years  in  various  schools,  I  took  brief  notes  of  what  parents 

1 

told  me"  and  what  I  advised.    Other  ^criWtles  were  remlnd^s  to  myself  to 
take  some  follow-up  action.    Unlike  pai^t  experience,  however,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  interviews  with  parents  was  very  diffej^t.     Full  privacy  was 
^virtually  impossible.    Some  parents  hung  around  in  close  proximity  while 
a  discussion  was  feoing  on,  and  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  proceedings.     It  probably  helped  them  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
waiting  for  their  turn,  but  did  not  assist  my^^work. 

The  wait  obviously  irritated  one  father,  who  had  gradually  edged 
his  way  to  the  front  of  those  waiting  (after  coming  late)  and,  after 
keeping  up  a  sustained  angry  mutter,  finally  burst  out:     'Why  do  you  taSe 
so  long  with  everybody  and  talk  so  much?    I  have  been  waiting  for  a  long 
time.    Why  are  you  taking  down  so  many  notes  about  us?    I'm  not  going  to 
hang  around  here  any  longer'.'    He  left  in  a  huff,  leaving  me  to  reflect 
wryly  that  a  great  deal  of  his  son's  behaviour  was  now  quite  explicable. 
The  rest  of  the  parents  took  it  very  calmly,  and,  once  the  hubbub  had  sub- 
sided, resumed  their  attentive  waiting.    *  ^ 
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(c)    Types  of  parental  concern 

Deep  concern  and  interest  in  their  son's  education  was  at  once 
appatent  as  soon  as  each  interview  started.    Two  major  issues  quickly 
emerged  as  more  important  than  anything  else.    Both  concerned  acad^iic 
work.*   Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  parents  stated  emphatically  that  their  sons 
were  not  working  hard  enough  either  at  home  or  school.    In  several  cases, 
the  school  was  blamed  for  being  soft  on  discipline  or  not  setting  enough. 

homework.    Parents  asked  me  to  set  more  Work  and  not  hesitate  to  drive  the 

/ 

boy  hard.    In  this  category  were  three  parents  who  realized  that  their 
sons  were  not  academically  bright|> but  should  work  hatder.  .If  necessary 
they  could  be  helped  by  special  coaching,  which  they  would  pay  for  no 

r 

matter  how  expensive. 

Parents  in  the  other  category  felt  that  their  sons  were  working 
too  hard  at  home.    The  most  extreme  cases  were  the  boys  who  went  to  bed 
late  but  got  up  early,  usually  to  attend  the  school's  early  service  at 
7.20  a.m.    As  some  of  them  did  not  get  home  from  school  until  after  6  p.m.  ,s 
they  were  consequently  always  borderirt^  on  exhaustion  but  still  insisted 
on  starting  homework  as  soon  as  they^^hadj  finished  dinner.    One  boy  regularly 
got  up  at  4  a.m.  to  work.  ^-.^ 

A  depressingly^ large  number  of  cases  gave  evidence  that  some  of 
the  causes  of  a  boy's  troubles  at  school  might  stem  from  the  familial 

0 

background.    Invidious  comparisons  with  brighter  brothers  or  sisters  doing 
well  at  school  or  university;     lack  of  fathers  either  through  death,  deser- 
tion or  work  that  kept  them  away  from  home  until  late  at  night;  apparent 
signs  of  psychological  stress  such  as  stammering  or  chronic  nail-biting; 
were  among  the  many  details  volunteered  by  parents.    The  last  bore  out  the 
independe^,  quali^ed  psychiatric  opinions  I  had  been  given  earlier  about 
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the  high  incidence  of  stress  among  Jewish  adolescents,  particularly  those 
from  Orthodox  backgrounds.^ 

Other  parents  blamed  excessive  religious  activities  for  a  boy's 
tiredness  or  poor  academic  performance.    These  were  due  to  tue  demands  on  a 
boy's  time  made  by  the  school,  it  was  said,  by  the  boy's  voluntary,  over- 
zealous  performance  of  religious  duties,  or  by  the  pressure  put  on  him  by 
elderly  relatives  to  carry  them  out  punctiliously. 

Bo ths evenings  devoted  to  interviews  with  parents  supported 
I-tedding's  observation  about  the  high  value  Melbo^rne  J6ws  place  on  formal 
education,  future  aspirations  and  educational  achievement.    The  same  value 
was  seen  to  be  shared  by  a  proportion  of  the  boys  concerned,  though  how 
typical  these  aj^  of  the  g^he^l  school  poWation  is  still  questionable. 
It  is  a  major  i&sue  taken  up  laCer  in  ?avt^TbJ:ee.  ^ 


(6)  Suiimary_ 

The  greit  majority  of  boys,  selected  for  detailed  study  come  from 
socio-economic  backgrounds  and  homes^hat  can  be  expected  to  be  most 
supportive  of  the  value  placed  on  learning  in  the  Academic  Tradition.    The  ^ 
Jewish  emphasis  on  formal  education,  educational  aspiration  and  achievement 
is  borne  out  by  research  findings  from  a  sample  of  Jews  living  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  the  boys. 

Parent-teacher  interviews  confirm  the  concern  df  boys'  parents 
with  academic  work.    Although  some  ambivalence  exists  aljout  the  school's 
role  -  it  either  does  not  drive  the  boys  hard  enough,  or  demands  too  much 
timl^or  religious  stuiies  -  there  seems  little  doubt  about  parental  concern 
for  academic  success.     It  is  dominated  by  the  meritocratic  bias  of  the 


3    Discussions  with  field  officers  of  the  'jewish  Welfare  Society  and  a 
Melbourne  psychiatrist. 
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Academic  Tradition. 

Less  Interest  is  expressec^  in  religious  matters,  and  few  firm 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  parental  support  for  the  amount  of  time 
the  school  devotes  to  activities  relating  to  the  Great  Traditic^n.  However 
those  boys  who  wish  to  be  observant  are  supported  in  their  efforts  by  the 
facilities  available  in  the  culture  island  within  which  th6  school  is 
situated.    They  also  live  within  walking  distance  of  the  school  in  the 

great  majority  of  cases,  and  this  iacilitates  Sabbath  attendance  at  the 

/ 

Lubavitcher  ehul. 
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CHAPTER  11 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  INTERPERSONAL  EXCHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

.  / 

The  school  complex  is  the  locus  for  counties^  Interpersonal 
exchanges  during  the  course  of  any  one  day.    They  are  constructed  and 
negotiated  by  the  boys  vis-a-vis  other  boys,  and  vis-a-vls  members  of  the 
teaching,  administrative  and  p^ira-administrative  staff..  The  problematic 
nature  of . interpersonal  exchanges  has  been  discussed  intev  alia  by  Mead 
(1938),  Goffman  (1959),  Cicourel  (1973:  26  ff.).    The  latter  cites  Turner's 
(1962/. 22-23)  clear  statement  of  the  basle  reason  for  both  the  problematic 
nature  of  exchanges  and  the  fact  that  acting  towards  an  other  entails  both 
role-taking  and  role-making: 

The  actor  i.s  not  the  occupant  of  a  position  for  which 
there  is  a  neat  set  of  rules  -  a  culture  or  set  of  norms  - 
but  a  per80ik:»who  must  act  in  the  perspective  supplied  in 
^part  by  his  relationship  to  others  whose  actions  reflect 
roles  that  he  must  identify.     Since  the  role  of  alter  can 
only  be  inferred  rather  than  directly  known  by  ego,  testing 
inferences  about  the  role  of  alter  is  a  continuing  element 
in  interaction.    Hence  the  tentative  character  of  the 
individual's  own  rol^  definition  and  performance  is  never 
wholly  suspended. 

The  concern  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  what 
meanings  boys  assign  to  others  in  the  Interaction  situation,  and  what  def ini- 
tions  of  their  own  roles  and  attendant  norms  govern  interpersonal  exchanges, 
i.e.  something  of  their  'logic-in-use'   (Kaplan,  1964:  8).    As  data  I  use  ^ 
'commonsense'  observations  of  btJys'  interpersonal  exchanges  in  the  classrooms 
and  school,  based  on  a  form  of  micro-ethnographic  technique  involving  both 
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full  and  partial  participant  observation.    There  are  recognized  weaknesses 
in  the  observer's  external  8tance^(^ker ,  1970;    Becker  &  Geer,  1970; 
Cicourel,  1973:  25),  which  i^esult  in  theorizing  based  on  'reconstructed 
logic'   (Kaplan,  op.  cit.  ,  p/S;     Cicourel,  loc.  cit.).    Thus^  where  possibl 
data  are  supported  by  statements  of  boys  themselves,  and  by  comments  of 
other  members  of  staff. 

(1)     Interpersonal  exchanges  with  teaching  staff 

Interpersonal  exchanges  between  boys  and  teaching  staff  show  a 
marked  contrast  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  occur  within  the 
school  complex.     Although  there  are  times  when  overlap  occurs,  it  is  con- 
venient to  divide  them  into  .informal  (non-teaching)  situations,  and  formal 
(teaching  -  learning)  situations, 
(a)    Informal  situations 

Exchanges  outside  the  teaching-learning  situation  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  characterized  by  almost  precocious  friendliness, 
curiosity  and  eagerness  to  ask  both  personal  and  impersonal  questions. 
The  boy's  behaviour  shows  a  willing  readiness  to  strike  up  a  conversation 
on  every  and  any  topic,  undeterred  by  the  difference  in  'status'  between 
him  and  the  adult  he  engages  in  conversation.     A  confident,  man-to-man, 
adult  manner  is  adopted.    Although  a  deference  title  ('sir',  'mister') 
is  used,  it  is  clear  that  the  boy  regards  himself  as  close  to,  if  not 
actually  on,  equal  footing  with  the  adult.    Even  first  Formers  show  ^ 
basically  similar  attitudes.     An  intimate  style  of  verbal  exchange  is 
reinforced  by  paralinguistic  means  of  communication:  gesticulations,  close 
proximity  and  small  spatial  distance  between  interlocutors,  occasionally 
reaching  actual  body  contact,  such  as  touches  on  the  arm  to  gain  and  hold 
attention.  ' 
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When  an  exciting  Incident  such  as  an  accident  In  the  school  Is 
the  subject  of  the  exchange,  It  can  take  on  an  air  of  quiet  hysteria. 
Details  are  avidly  discussed,  magnified  and  almost  shouted  at  one  In  the 
excitement.    Verbal  exchange  Is  accompanied  by  vigorous  gesticulation. 
Gross  body-displacement  actions  such  as  swaying,  shoulder  and  head  tics, 
rocking  onto  alternate  feet,  all  convey  a  high  degree  of  tension. 

The  style  of  'normal'  Interpersonal  exchanges  may  owe  more  to 
the  general  Influence  of  Jewish  ethnic  behavioural  style  rather  than  the 
Great  Tradition.    However,  It  has  been  suggested  that  from  quite  an  early 
age  boys ^ accompany  their  fathers  to  the  gJimZ,  where  they  note,  and  can 
take  part  In  the  discussions  and  gossip  that  are  a  feature  of  Its 
behavioural  dynamics.^    As  soon  as  he  Is  Barrtritzvah  the  boy  is  technically 
an  adult,  and  entitled  to  full  status  in  religious  matters,  even  though 
chronologically  he  is  still  an  adolescent.    Should  the  boy  be  scholarly 
and  well-versed  in  Talmud,  he  will  traditionally  be  accorded  respect  and 
a  hearing  in  religious  matters.    The  obvious  esteem  in  which  the  young 
scholar  from  Sydney  was  held  at  the  Tovah  Evening  described  above  is  a 
classical  example  of  the  deference  paid  to  those  highly  gifted,  at  whatever 
age  '(Zbt)row0kl  &  Herzog,  1952:  92-121  paseim)  .    As  a  result  of  such 
col/tural  Influences,  boys  may  develop  precocious  ability  to  relate  to 
adults,  which  takes  little  account  of  their  'status',  but  is  based  more 
on  personal  qualities  such  as  knowledge,  scholarship,  and  the  ability  to 
Impart  it.    These  may  well  be  the  norms  on  which  boys,  in  this  school  at 
least,  base  Interpersonal  exchanges. 

(b)    Formal,  teaching-learning  situations 

The  character  of  Interpersonal  exchanges  in  the  formal  teax:hing- 


^    From  several  discussions  with  adult  Jewish  informants. 
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learning  situation  of  the  classroom  is  less  easy  to  assess.    Most  class- 
room behaviour  takes  place  behind  closed  doors  in  settings  where  the 
teacher  is  his  or  her  own  arbiter  of  the  norms  that  will  prevail.  Dis- 
cussion is  accordingly  confined  to  ray  own  experience  in  a  Variety  of 
classrooms,  or  to  those  few  interpersTonal  exchanges  between  others  that 
could  be  witnessed  unobtrusively.    Independent  cotnnents  from  colleagues 
validate  these  observations. 

Boys  clearly  see  classroom  exchanges  as  opportunities*  for 
manipulating  the  teacher  to  their  pwn  advantage  wherever  possible.  They 
claim  to  assess  teachers  or  'work  them  out'  very  quickly,  and  from  then 
on  try.  to  control  a  lot  of  what  occurs.    According  to  a  parent  of  one  of 
the  boys  in  my  Form,  even  after  a  fortnight  they  had  not  yet  'worked  out' 
what  I  was  really  up  to.    Usually,  he  said,  they  had  a  new  teacher 
'worked  oiit'  in  a  matter  of  days,  but  apparently  I  had  them  baffled. 

The  conviction  that  they  control  things  is  occasionally 
articulated  by  boys.    After  a  period  when  my  own  Form,  ;»j^hich>(^as  usually 
fairly  well  behaved,  had  been  fractious,  I  issued  a  general  warning  that 
I  would  not  tolerate, further  misbehaviour.    One  boy  piped  up  cockily:  'We 
only  behave  if  we  want  to.    We  could  easily  get  rid  of  you  if  we  wanted  to  - 
we  only  have  to  t^ll  the  rabbi  What. about  was  not  specified,  but  the 

inference  was  clear:    I  would  be  labelled  as*  an  anti-Semite  a^d  asked  to 
leave  the  school,  which  had  been  the  fate  of  ray  predecessor.^  This  is  the 
ultimate  sanction  the  boys  can  use  against  "the  non-Jawish  teacher,  and 
they  make  no  bones  about  it.    The  sixth  Form  started  a  deliberate  campaign 
against  one  staff  member,  who  had  long  experience  in  Independent  schools, 
and  possessed  an  innate,  friendly  and  good-natured  manner.     The  boys  openly 

^    FroTji  personal  discussion. 
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boasted  that  they  would  force  him  to  leave  the  school.     One  went  further. 

Mr   was  an  obvious  anti-Semite  and  a  racist  he  stated.    He  (the 

student)  would  get  him  aut  of  the  school  on  these  (albeit  spurious)  grounds. 

The  boys  respect  knowledge  and  authoritarian  pedagogy  to  an 
extent  that  makes  them  suspicious  and  intoleWnt  of  more  pupil-centred  ^ 
learning  methods.    Parents  and  the  Principal  share  the  boys'  attitudes. 
Assignments  using  printed  instruction  sheets,  or  attempts  to  organize 
discussions  using  boys'  choLce  df  topics,  seem  to  arouse  insecurity  and 
produce  bad  behaviour.     A  'good'  class  is  one  where  traditional  chalk-and- 
talk   lessons    are  being  conducted,  or  pupils  are  engaged  on  book  work  in 
silence.     Anything  radically  differenjt  is  construed  as  'bad'  teaching,  and 
might  evep  attract  the  attention  of  fhe  Principal  during  his  regular  pere- 
grinations around  the  school.    He  would  poke  his  head  in  the  door  to  see 
if  all  was -well,  even  though  industrious,  pupil-oriented  activity  was  in 
progress.     It  often  seemed  better  to  keep  teaching  in  the  traditional 
style:     this  was  'real'  teaching  and  caused  no  w^rry. 

Radical  departures  from  such  a  teaching  style  could  generate 
behavidural  problems  among  boys.     On  one  occasion  I  had  to  deputise  for 
the  senior  English  master,  and  attempted  to  lead  an  impromptu  discussion 
with  the  fourth  Form.     The  attempt  broke  down  into  silliness  and  complete 
disruption.     The  boys  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  choose  a  topic,  apd 

r 

the  lesson  became  a  competition  to  see  how  far  they  could  go  before  I 
stopped  them.     Some  dozen  topics  were  suggested  (Appendix  6.3),  and  the 
boys  would  have  gone  on  to  put  forward  more  if  I  had  not  stopped  them. 
It  was  clear  virtually  from  the  outset  that  they  had  no  serious  intention 
of  agreeing  on  a  topic  and  conducting  a  sensible  discussion.     The  lesson 
was  turned  into  a  contest,  in  which  I  was  being  manipulated. 
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The  boys'  reactions  must  be  analysed  with  some  caution.    The  same 
breakdown  into  silly  behaviour  could  have  occurred  in  any  class  more  used  ^ 
to  authoritarian  teaching,  and  suddenly  confronted  with  a  democratic  ^ 
approach.     I  had  encountered  similar  reactions  in  other  schools  when 
deputising  for  a  teacher.    However-,  ^  the  contest  would  rarely  be  pushed  to 
the  same  length.    Many  boys  would  be  apathetic,  and  the  task  of  discussing 
one  of  two  or  three  suggested  topics  would  be  left  to  the  keenest.     In  the 
Jewish  school  however,  there  w^s  obviously  no  intention  of  agreeing  on 
anything.    Yet  many  of  the  topics  the  boys  did  suggest  were  educationally 
worthwhile.     They  reflected  an  interest  in  world  affairs,  which  was 
relatively  greater  than  I  had  experienced  among  boys  in  comparable  State 
high  or  Independent  boys  schools.     This  was  all  the  more  marked  as  they 
did  not  take  social  studies.    In  the  Leaving  course  all  such  topics  are 
included. 

Some  suggestions  are  quite  comparable  to  what  would  be  proposed 
insuch  schools  -  matterg> relating  to  sport,  teachers'  right  to  strike  - 
while  others  reflect  cultural  specificity.     In  this  category  come  haircuts 
and  beards.     The  latter  became  a  small  issue  during  the  year  among  some  of 

the  sixth  Formers,  who  began  to^^row  the  beginnings  of  beards  in  strict 

/ 

accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  Halaahah  against  shaving  the  'corners' 

* 

of  the  beard,  despite  the  Principal's  disapproval. 

♦ 

An  interesting  omission  is  any  reference  to  sex,  boy-girl  dating, 
T.V.  prograinnes  and  the  like,  which  would  have  cropped  up  very  quickly  in  a 
list  of  non-Jewish  suggestions,  even  if  only  as  a  try-on.     As  the  Principal 
had  earlier  informed  me,  the  former  are  the  province  of  the  rabbis,  being 
treated,  explicitly  and  in  detail  with  senior  boys  during   lessons  based  on 


3    Kitzur  Sahulahan  Axuah,  4:  170;  ■  Lev.  19:  27.  * 
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r     the  Schulahan  Aruoh.    Their  omission  could  reflect  the  fact  that  sex  ar\d 
boy-girl  relationships  are  non-issties  through  being  covered  iji  such  a 
thorough  and /explicit  manner  during  religioiis  .lessons* 

.  The  fourth  'Form  experience  had  arisen  due  to  my  substituting 
for  another  teacher.     Such  occurrences  can  generate^:^tra-class  tensions 
and  sillV  behaviour  in  any  school,  as  pupils'  role  expectations  of  the 
*  Substitute  teacher  can*  often  differ  from  those  they  normally  bold  of 
*     their  regular  teacher.     In  a  subject  which  is  supposedly  uhfamiliar  to> 
him,  the  substitute  becomes  fair  game,    rfis  lack  of  knowledge  and  ^ 
expertise  .can  be  tested  out  and  exploited*     Obvious  differences  in  teaching 
Style  can  be  interpreted  as  weakness,  with  consequent  misbehaviour  and 
.lack  of  co-operation.  " 

In  the  discussion  I  attempted  to  create,  all  of  these  factors 
could  have  operated  to  exacerbate  the  silliness  and  distort  the  pattern 
of  behaviour  that  might  usually  obtain  with  the  regular  teacher,     I  was 
very  much  part  of  the  dynamics  of  the  class  at  the  time,  ^  The  boys  quickly 
spotted  4:hat  I  was  not  going  to  use  an  authoritarian  approach,  and  probably 
sensed  that  I  had  an  ulterior  motive  for  not  clamping  down  on  them.  In 
effect  they  played  up  for  my  benefi^'aiid  fed 'on  the  behaviour -^I  injected 
:    into  the  geetalt.  , 

Negotiating  and  bargaining  with  the  teacher  are  at  their  strongest 
^en  examination  results  are  .involved.     The  post-examlnatt=on  period.becomes 
'  i^nse  and  suspicious  until  full  satisfaction  i^  terms  of  marks  gained  is 
achie.ved.    When  examination  papers  are  returned,  boys  rush  feverishly  to 
one  ariother,  and  compare  marksj  subjecting  each  question  to  meticulous  , 
scrutiny,.^  Ultimately  the?  majority  come  agitatedly  out  to  the  table  to  ask 
why  they  have  not  been  awarded  half  a  mark  like 'so-and-so ,     As  the 
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following  example  indicates,  arguments  can  be  lengt1;iy,  subtle,  and  gften 
backed  by  recourse  to  Written  authority,  in  imich  the  same  style  as  dis- 
cussions and  arguments  are  conducted  in  religious  clasaes. 

*    *         'You  haven't  given  me  anything  for  saying  semi-tropical  forests 
are  in  the  Canterbury  Plain'  .  .         •  "  ^ 

.\  'I  know.    They  do  not  occur  in  the  Plain'. 

'Yes?    But^'look  here  (pointing  to  a  text  book),  it  says 

♦ 

they  are  found  in  parts  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand' . 
'That's  right,  but  not  in  the  South  Fsland' . 

'Not  the  Sout^  Island?'  \    '  ^ 

^        'No  (emphatically),  not  the  South  Island'. 

'Ah I     But  you  gave  L   half  a  mark  for  saying  that 

semi-tropical  forests  are  found  in  New  Zealand'.  ' 
'Did  I?'  . 

'Yes,  and  I  have  put  Canterbury  Plains,  New  Zealand^ 
(pointing  triumphantly).    That  deserves  half  a  mark  too'. 
One  gives  up  the  battle  here  arid  awards  ^e  half  mark.    Honour  has  been 
maintained  and  apparent  justice  gained. 

The  incident  was  typical  of  many  involving  examination  papers. 
Af  ter  my  first  experience  of  the  iSitensity  of  bargaining  for;  th6  extra 
mark  -  far  greater  than  in  my  of  my  previous  schools  -  I  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  mai;king  the  school's  papery  at  least  twice,  even  three  times. 
This  still  did  not  prevent  some  trivial  points -being  missed,  but  did  reduce 
the  number  of  battles  I  had  to  face.     They  are  conducted  ruthlessly,  with 
pressure  being  implacably  applied'  at  every  step.    Manners  are  forgotten^ 
•in  the  hea^of  fh6  argument,  and  no  point  is  left  unpamined.    Even  usually 
polite  and  quiet  boys  can  become  worked  up  and  imffassioned  about  marks. 
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This  attitude  is  not  only  confined  to  the  results  of  examinations 
held  at  the  school.     The  external  C.S.S.E.  results  were  subjected  to  end- 
less  scrutiny.    On  one  occasion  the  PrincipSlTdrew  me  into  his  bffice,  some 
weeks  after  they  were  publish^.     'You  know' ,  he  said  sorrowfully)  'if  so- 
and-so  had  been  given  an  extra  mark  in  mathematics,  he  might  have  got  a 
scholarship  . 

Despite  their  apparent  self-assurance  and  claims  to  manipulate  th 
teacher,  many  boys  display  a. marked^  dependence  and  need  for  reassurance. 
These  traits  feature  more  in  Lower  and  Middle  School  Forms  than  in'  senior. 
Boys  show  considerable  inability  to  settle  down  quickly  to  learning  tasks. 
Trivial  routine  activity  Is  worried  about,  a^  questions  about  what  to  do 
are  virtually  endless  at  the  start  of  a  lesson.    Boys  bring  their  books  up 
to  have  the  task  explained  for  them,  to  check  instructions,  or  to  make 
certain  that  they  have  got  the  correct  page.    Self  reliance  is  low. 

Another  phenomenon  is  an  apparent  need, for  recognition  from  both 
he  teacher  and  peers.   .During  the  course  of  a  lesson  in  which  individual 
work  is  being  done,  bbys  constantly " come  out  to  have  work  praised  or 
approved.     One  boy ' s^ success  in  gaining  the  teacher's  approbation  provokes 
a  chain  reaction.     The  boy's  peers  g|ab  their  books  with  anxious,  tense 
expressions,  and  come  out.'  'Is  mine  allrig,ht  too?  What  do  you  think  of 
ijiine?    Look,  sir,  look  ...  that's  good,  isn't  it?'  ^e  apparent  need  to 
be  recognized^leads  them  to  jostle  one  another  in  their  anxiety,  and  to 
'  crowd  around  the  teacher  in  close  physical  proximity. 

.     The  s'ame  phenomenon  occurs  during  a  discussion  unless  a  tigh^ 
eontrol  is  maintained,  and  exchanges  are  conducted  form^ly.     If  an 

informal  discussion  starts  up  between  the  teacher  and  a  few  boys'  in  one 

3 

part  of  the  room,  others  will  rush  out  to  join  -in.    They  crowd  around  to  ' 
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get  heard,  jostle  each  other  and  the  teacher  indiscriminately.  Verbal 

exchanges  are  heated  and  passionate;  with  a  high  level  of  accompanying 

gesticulation.     The  dynamics  of  the  interpersonal  exchanges  are  highly 

barged,  and  almost  instinctively  the  teacher  bipks  away  from  the  encounter, 

or  persuades  the  boys  back  into  their  seats,  where  they  sit  like  so  many 

barely-repressed  vol,canoes  ready  to  burst  out  again.    To  prevent  this, 

authoritarian  methods  have  to  be  used.  '     ,  t 

This  type  of  behaviour  has  roots  in  the  tradition  of  scholarship 

in  the  yeehivot  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  Zborowski  and  Herzog  (1952:  99)  comment: 

Even  in  a  formal  classroom,  however,  the  students  often 
jump  up  on  the  benches  in  their  excitement,  or  leave  their  \ 
seats  in  order  to  crowd  around  the  teacher.     Their  great 
reverence  for  him  is  no  deterrent  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
arguments  they  hurl  against  each  other  and  against  him. 
A  good  teacher  presides  over  the  verbal  battles  with 
dignity  and  strength,  preferring  the  active  students  to 
^  the  ones  who  are  passive  and  silent. 

(c)    Expressed  reactions  of  teaching  staff 

The  kind  of  constantly  reiterated  comments  from  jiembers  of  the 

full-time  teaching  staff  validate, the  impressionistic  data  ot>  boys'  behaviours 

They  are  'very  different  from  boys  at  other  schools'.    They  are  'very 

difficult  and  demanding  ...  get  up  to  many  things;     you  have  to  keep  on  your 

toes  all  the  tim^'.     The  boys  are  'very  likeable,  once  you  get  to  know  them, 

but  very  demanding'.     An  almost  invariable  fider  would  accompany  any 

comment:     'They  are  80  different;     it's  difficult  to  put  your  finger  on  the 

reason,  but  it's  definitely  there.      I  don't  know  what  it  is.     They  ocm 

be  so  likeable' . 
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A  more  comprehensive  explanation  is  offered  by  a  non-Jewish, 
part-time  teacher  with  considerable  experience  in  State  schools,  'They 
are  very  difficult  boys,  nervous  and  very  demanding.    Each  boy  thinks 
everything  has  to  be  doile  for  him.     If  you  teir  one  bey  sometning,  all 
the  rest  will  want  to  be  told  the  same  thing  individually.     If  you  ask  me, 
I  put  it  down  to  genetic  causes  -  racial  characteristics'. 

Coming  from  a  part-time  teacher,  such  a  comment  is  surprising, 
as  the  part-time  teachers  had  a  number  of  sanctions  working  for  them 
w^iich  would  militate  against  bad  beha\kout  from  the  boys.     Firstly,  many 
are  highly  qualified  as  they  are  'borrowed'   from  Advanced^  Colleges  of 
Education  with  which  the  school  has  developed  contacts.     Other  part-tinfe 
senior  teachers  come  from  Independent  schools,  where  they  hold- positions 
of  subjecl:  responsibility.     Respect  for  their  expertise  is  particularly 
marked  among  the  fifth  and  sixth  Formers,  who  depend  on  the  part-time 
staff  for  their  success  in  the  end  of  the  year  examinations.     Any  qualifi- 
cation  that  enhances  the  expertise  is  enthusiastically  noted.     A  replace- 


ment senior jyi^lstory  teacher  had  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 
At  the  tiT][ie  he  was  a  member  of  the  examining  panel  for  the  V.U.S.E.B. 
The  boys  steadfastly  held  the  opinion  that  he  had  inside  information  about 
the  examination  papers,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise.     \^  ovm 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  examining  panel  for  Leaving  geography 
^oduced  similar  reactions,  no  matter  how  often  I  pointed  out  that  I  had 
no  inside  knowledge. 

'  The  possession  of  knowledge  and  expertise  helps  a  part-time 
teacher  maintain  discipline  for  another  reason.     The  second  powerful 
sanction  at  his  disposal  is  his  power  to  withdraw  the  knowledge  by  leaving 
the  job.     The  boys  know  this.     The  position  is  not  his  main  source  of 
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income  but  a  sideline.    He  has  fej^^yalties  to  .the  school,  and  thus  no 
compunction  about  leaving.    Boys  articulate  their  fears  that  good  teachers 
will  leave,  just  as  they  vent  their  hostility  against  poor  teachers,  i.e. 
those  who  lack  knowledge  and  abilU^  to  inipart  it  by  authoritarian  means. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  research,  my  position  /t  the  sehool  became 
that  of  part-time  matriculation  social  studies  teacher.     On  several 
occasions,  members  of  the  class  wduld  order  others  to  stop  fooling  about 
or  else  I  would^  leave.     The  part-time  teacher  is  thus  able  to  make  his 
scarcity  in  the  labour  market  work  for  him  in  controlling  a  class^.  It 
will  net  save  a  grossly  incompetent  teacher,  however,  as  the  boys  have  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  getting  value  for  their  fees.     They  play  up  in 
class  and  force  the  teacher  to  leave,  or  approach  the  Principal  and 
demand  that  he  be  sacked  and  replaced  by  someone  more  competent. 

In  many  respects,  boys'  behaviour  takes  on  a  transactional  charac- 
ter  in  senior  Forms.     'Good'  behaviour  is  traded  for  'good'  teaching.  If 
the  latter  is  not  fgrthcoming  'bad'  behaviour  results  until  either  good 
teaching  is  obtained  or  the  offending  teacher  leaves,  to  be  replaced  hope-^ 
fully  by  a  better  teacher.     The  demands  of  the  Academic  Tradition's 
'examinamania'  clearly  operate  to  determine  how  the  boys  construct  the 
meaning  of  'good'  behaviour  and  'good'  teaching  in  Btrittly  utilitarian 
terms.     It  is  immaterial  to  tFiem  that  it  may  not  be  good  education, 
(d)     Theireactions  of  religious  teac^ingV^taf f 

Interpersonal  exchanges  between  boys  and  religious  teaching  staff 
in  the  classroom  8i:.4tion  could  not  be  witnessed  through  direct  participant 
observation,  but  incidents  could  be  heard  and  seen  indirectly,  and  their 
results  noted.     Although  religious  lessons  are  osua^y  orderly  and  controlled, 
thei:e  are  many  exceptions  when  the  tolerance  of ^  the  religious  teacher  is 
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\    tried  beyond  enjlurance.    Tempers  are  lost  explosively;    boys  are  slapped 
or  cuffed  hard,  usually  about  the  head  or  face;    and  on  occasions  the 
teacher  bursts  out  of  the  classroom  almost  apoplectic  with  fury,  .leaving, 
behind  a  hubbub  of  noise,  laughter  and  some  jeering.  ^Junior  rabbis  appear 
to  have  most  trouble,  especially  from  the  two  junior  Forms.    They  c^n  be 
seen  in  the  doorway  expostulating  heatedly  with  the  boys,  and  demanding 
quiet  and  good  behaviour  if  the  religious  lesson  is  to  continue.  Often 
,this  would  not  occur,  and  the  Principal  would  have  to  be  called  in. 

Two  boys  wer3  expelled  during  the  year,  on  both  occasions  for 
disobedience  and  insolence  to  a  teaching  rabbi.    The  more  serious  of  the 
cases  provoked  anxious  comings  and  goings  of  rabbis  and  other  religious 
teaching  staff,  culminating  in  long  heated  meetings  in  the  Principal's 
office,    men  the  boy  was  finally  expelled,  the  parents  visited  the  school 
to  express  their  concern  that  he  was  being  debarred  frOTi  an  important 


ar  Je 


geography  examination.    'The  boy  was  not  reinstated  for  Several  weeks. 
In  direct  contrast,  no  boy  was  expelled  for  insolence  and  disobedience 
to  secular  staff,  although  such  incidents  were  not  infrequent.     The  onus 
of  proof  lies  squarely  on  the  secular  teacher,  with  every  credence  being 
placed  in  the  boy,  should  the  matter  ever  reach  the  Principal.  Few 
secular  staff  invoke  the' ultimate  sanction  of  expulsion,  even  though  they 
may  send  a  boy  to  the  Principal  for  disciplining.     The  boys  are  clearly 
aware  of  the  ambivalence.  ;  ' 

It  is  not  clear  how  boys  construct  thd  norms  that  should  prevail 
during  religious  lessons.     ICnowledge  and  expertise  do  not  suffice, 
apparently,  as  they  do  in  the  Academic  Tradition.     On  more  than  one 
occasion,  the   ahoohet,   whose  qualifications  entitled  him  to  the  approbation 
of  the  community  as  scholar  and  scribe,  was  tried  to  the  limit  of  his 
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patience  by  the  fifth  Form.    His  discussions  with  me  on  such  occasions 
allowed  him  to  articulate  hia  frustration  over  the  boys^  itack  of  co-operation 
and  disruptive  behaviour.    TJiey  challenge  everything  he  says;     often  do  not 
believe  even  what  is  written  in  the  Scripture,  and  seem  intent  on  crea  ng 
disorder  in  the  class  by  frequent  questions  and  irrelevant  comments.  Yet 
one  of  the  senior  teaching  rabbis  apparently  had  little  difficulty  with 
the  more  difficult  third  Form,  or  with  the  class  for  rrriehnayia  during  the 
afternoon.    His  erudition,  dignified  presence  and  apparently  imperturbable 
manner  seemed  to  make  indiscipline  and  silliness  out  of  the  question.  The 
mishnayis  class  constantly  expressing  their  concern  about  being  late 

for  the  lesson:     they  would  get  into  'trouble',  as  the  rabbi  does  not  like 
lateness. 

l^en  religious' staff  discuss  challenges  to  their  authority,  it 
is  in  terms  which  lay  the  blame  on  the  boys  and  their  home  backgrounds.^ 
The  young  teaching  rabbi,  so  sorely  tried  by  the  first  Form  coiiinented:      '  f- 
'They  are  very  brash  and  ill-mannered.    A  lot  of  it  is  due  to  being  spoilt 

At  home.     They  are  indulged  in  every  way'.  ^  To  another  religious  teacher, 

y 

the  boys  are  badly  behaved  because  of  the  school  itself.     'There  are  many 

wild  boys  in  that  class.     They  need  more  discipline  in  the  school.  There 

is  no  real  discipline  at  all  ...  a  general  slack  attitude  about  the  place. 

It  makes  it  d/fficult  to  hold  the  boys.    Having  a  woman  in  charg'i  of  Form 

two  is  a  mistake.     I  can't  exactly  say  what  it  is,  but  there  is  a  generally 

» 

poor  toijie  about  the  place'.  a 

I 

(2)     Interpersonal  exchanges  with  administrative  staff 

In  contrast 'With  relationships  with' teachinp,  staff,  those  b,etween 
'  boys  and  the  administrative  and  para-administrative  staff  tend  to  be  casual, 
informal,  and  relaxed.    None  of  this  group  of  s'taff  is  involved  with  the 

i 
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direct  transmission  of  either  Tradition.    The  school  secretary  assists  with 
supervision  of  boys'  lunch  time.    She  admonishes  those  who  do  not  wash  their 
hands  properly,  and  generally  tries  to  ensure  that  boys  carry  out  their 
ritual  obligations  as  punctiliously  as  possible.    The  boys  accept  her  fussing 
with  good  humour.    When 'boys  come  to  her  office  for  administrative  matters, 
interpersonal  exchanges  are  relaxed  and  informal.     The  secretary  knows  all 
the  boys  personally  by  name,  and  assumes  a  firm  'motherly'  approach  to 
them.     The  boys  invariably  respond  well.     It  seems  that  tense  interpersonal 
exchanges  are  confined  mostly  to  the  classrooms. 

The  caretaker  similarly  experiences  few  difficulties,  although  the 
demand  the  boys  place  on  him  to  mend  equipment  or  provide  sports  gear  are 
at  times  excessive.    He  handles  boys  firmly  if  they  loiter  behind  in  a 
classroom  which  he  is  trying  to  clean  up  after  the  school  day.    He  has  few 
discipline  problems  as  he  is  attached  to  the.  school  in  general,  rather  than 
the  Form  structure  and  organization.    He  too  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
formal  transmission  of  the  Traditions. 

We  might  assume  that  the  secretary  and  caretaker  experience  few 
difficulties  because  they  are  basically  unrelated  to  the  organization  which 
is  concerned  with  the  boys'  actual  learning.     By  assisting  boys  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  a  day,  they  are,  in  fact  helping  them  to  escape  it.     As  Shipman 
has  pointed  out  (1968:  56)  the  secretary  and  caretaker  'can  become  key 
figures  in*a  school  because  their  status  is  not  defined  by  the  same  norms ' 
that  bind  staff  and  pupils'.     This  is  implicit  in  their  relationships  with 
boys  who  adopt  correspondingly  relaxed  styles  of  interpersonal;  exchanges . 
(3)     Interpersonal  exchanges  with  peers 

As  with  exchanges  between  boys  and  staff,  it  is  convenient  to 
distinguish  those  that  occur  in  informal  situations,  such  as  the  playground 
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\^  ^' 
or  excursions  (^though  the  latter  are  also  intended  to  assist  learning) , 

and  in  formal  situations  such  as  the  classroom.  '        '  ^ 

(a)     Informal  situations 

Interpersonal  exchanges  in  the  playground  and  adjoining  areas 
range  from  the  relaxed  air  of  g  group  of  senior  boysMeep  in  discussion^  f 
with  some  of  the  Rabbinical  College  students,  to  the  exhuberance  and  noise 
of  those  of  all  ages  playing/games  or  &  sport.     Smaller^boys  play  chasy  all 
over  the  campus,  not  excluding  the  ahul ,  through  which  they  are  apt  to 
.   career  in  apparent  disregard  of  the  reverence  that  one  mig"ht  expect  to 
prevail  there. 

The  close  spatial  confines  of  the  playground  bring  boys  of  all 
ages  together.     One  result  is  a  high  degree  of  supportive  and  nurturant 
behaviour  shown  by  some  senior  boys  towards  those  much  younger.  Should 
one  of  the  primary  Grades  get  hurt  in  a  tumble,  he  will  b6  assisted  back 
onto  his  feet  and  comforted  by  a  senior  boy  nearby,  with  no  sign  of  self- 
consciousness.     Considemble  patience  ancf'.gentieness  are  displayed.  Often 

a.  * 

the  small  child  will  be  picked  up  and  briefly  cuddled  before  being  put 
down  again,  to  run  off,  his  injury  forgotten;.    Some  senior  boys  seem  to  be 
more  in  demand  as  protectors  and  comforters  than  others,  and  the  sight  of 
a  tall  sixth  Former  holding  the  hand  of  a  toddler  from  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  school  is  quite  commonplace. 

It  would  be  easy  but  an  oversimplification  to  see  in  this  close, 
supportive  behaviour  proof  of  the  values  placed  on  love  and^  tolerance  in 
the  man-community  value  orientation.     A  more  likely  explanation  is  related 
to  the  close  kinship  relationships  in  a  small  school-conmunity  where 
brothera  or  cousins  can  be  found  in  all  Grades.    Traditionally,  Jews  place 
high  value  on  members  of  a  family  caring  for  each  other. 
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Despite  the  excitement'  and  occasional  quarrels  generated  by  the 
games  going  on  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  limited  playground  area, 
it  is  rare  for  actual  fighting  to  erupH^ Arguments  are  f^r  more  frequent 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  lead  to  physical  aggression.     Their  natuie  and 
intensity  depend  on  the.games  being  played.     In  -summer,  for  instance, 
three  small  cricket  pitches  are  marked  out  on  the  walls  of  the  main 
teaching  block,  and  there  is  fierce  competition  among  junior  boys  to  claim 
one  of  the  pitches  during  lunch  time  05  after  school.    During  games  b<jys 
from  one  pitch  get  in  the  way  of  those  from  other  pitches,  balls  stray 
into  others'   '  te.rritories '  and  are  occasionally  pirated/    As  a  result, 
tempers  run  hot  with' high-pitched  arguments,  and  scuffles  over  possession 
of  the  ball. 

A  further  ball  game,  colloquially  termed  'downball',  is  played 
against  the  walls,  and  seem^  to  be  more  favoured  in  winter  and  autumn  than 
summer.     In  essence  it  is  a  modified  type  of  fives  played  by  pairs  or 
small  teams.     The  object  is  to  hit  the'  ball  down  onto  the  ground  with  the 
hand  so  that  it  rebounds  from  the  wall  out  of  reach  of  an  opponent.  Boys 
of  all  ages  play  the  game,  and  it'^is  a  particular  favourite  of.  rabbinical 
students,  some  of  whom  show  considerable  speed  and  skill  in  what  can  be 
fast  and  exciting  matches. 

They  can  also  be  noisy,  and,  like  all  the  sports  that  are  played, 
they  also- present  the  incongruous  picture  of  participants  wearing  yamelkehe 
or  hats  engaging  in  energetic  sports.     Shirts  or- jackets  can  be  disarrayed  - 
occasionally  they  are  torn  in  vigorous  basketball  games  -  and  the  tzitzit 
work  loose  to  flap  from  the  waist. 

Some  boys  show  athleticism  and  physical  co--ordination  of  a  very 
high  order.     These  attack  the  games  with  dash^  vigour  and  concentrated 
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An  interlude  during  an  informal 
basketball  game.    ,The  fringes 
{tzitzit^^t  the  tallit  katan 
are  clearly** visible  at  boys' 
waists.  I 
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intensity.     In  consequence,  injuries  can  be  common  but  are  treated  lightly 
and  even  become  class  Jokes,     During  the  year,  a.  number  of  boys  in  ray  Form 
were  injured  in  ways  that  merited' professional  medical  treatment  and, 
possibly,  enforced  rest.    Neglected,  crushed  toes  and  infect^  blisters, 
bruised  insteps  and  multiple  laceriltions  from  football  stops,  grossly  in- 
growing toenails,  severe  contusions  to  thighs  and  legs  all  (;ame  to  my 
attention,  and  on  several  occasions  had  to  be  bathed  and  treated  on  the 
spot.     No  other  treatment  had  been  sought.,  because  the  boys  dismisiSell 
the  injuries  as  of  little  importance. 

My  previous  experience  as  a  sports  master  in  boys'  schools  came 
in  useful  on  these  occasions,  providing  some  knowledge  to  treat  t^ie 
injuries,  and  memories  of  those  others  I  had  treated  elsewhere  with  which 
to  cotapare  their  severity.     In  my  mind  there  was  no  question  that  the  boys' 
attitudes  were  different,  almost  as  if  through. over-compensating  by  vigour 
during  the  game,  and  by  stoicism  when  injured,  they-proved  they  were  the. 
equal  of  goyim,  •  ^  , 

'Indifference  to  injuries .seemed  to  extend  to  sqme  Jewish  staff. 
On  one  occasion,  a  primary  schot>l  child  cut  his  knee  badly  in  the  play- 
ground.     I  came  upon  the  group  bf  arguing  boys  crowding  around  him  as  I 
passed  ttirough  the  yard  on  my  way  to  the  staffroom.     Several  adults  stood 
by  seemingly  indifferent  to  the  fuss,  and  may  not  have  appreciated  what 
had  happened.    Nokody  seemed  willing  to  do  anything.  '  ^ 

^'  After  1  had  carried  the  child  into  the  lunch  room  and  sat  him  on 

a  table- to  clean- up  the  cut,  I  sent  a  boy  for  the  school's  first-aid 'kit 
normally  kept  In  the  secretary's  office.     The  request  for  it  apparently 
caused  sdte  surprise  -  why  bothef,  it  was  only  a  cut.     The  kit  also  proved 
to  be  inadeqi^ate:     a  few  adhesive  plasters ,  some  old  cotton  wool,  and'a 
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small  bottle  of  Dettol  comprised  its  contents.    Eventually  the  deep  cut  waa 
duly  cleaned  up,  plastered,  and  the  hoy  taken  to  his  Grade  miotreoo.  During 
proceedings  the  Principal  came  in,  evincing  only  cursory  interest  jLn  the 
boy,  but  appearing  to  be  .fascinated,  judging  from  hiD  close  scrutiny,  by 
the  way  I  meticulously  washed,  re-washed  and  finally  dried  my  hands  at  the 
sink.  *  My  subsequent  errand  to  th(f  nearest  chemist  shop,  to  purchase  the 
number  of  items  I  felt  should  be  in  the  kit,  vms  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  passed  off  u^acknov/ledged. 

Vigour  and  energy  a^e  not  confined  to  body-contact  sports-  Even 
cricket,  not  noted  for  producing  excitable  behaviour,  can  erupt  into 
intense,  animated  activity  and  fierce,  vituperative  arguments.  .  Boys  dash 
"compulsively  up  to  the  master-in-charge  to  question  whether  so-and-so  is 
out,  or  whether  a  run  should  be  scored  from  a  dubious  hit-    Hot  words  are 
shouted  froTD  one  end  of  the  pitch,  to  the  other ,  gesticulations  and  ^ 
impassioned  movements  indicative  of  disgust  at  a  decision  occur  f requently- 
Cricket  too  can  be  a  noisy  game  for  participants. 

P      For  a^slzeab"le  proportion  of  boys,  hovjever,  it  and  other  sports 
can  present  surprising  problems.     These  are  due  to  a  higher  incidence  of 
postural  defects  and  poor  psychomotor  co-ordination  and  dex.terity  than  is 
encountered  in  non-Jewish  schools.    Lordosis  .(sway  back),  flat  feet,  obesity 
and  lack  of  stamina  are  al'so  evident,  inhibiting  full  participation  in 
games..    The  phenomena  of  boys  repeatedly  fumbling  a  simple  catch,  running 
in  an  awkward  splay-foot  manner,  and  otherwise  displaying  inefficient, 
control  over  their  physical  co-ordination  are  commonplace. 

Some  of  the  injuries  I  had  seen  may  well  have  been  caUsed  by  this 
very  .feet,  exacerbated  by  the  energy  with  which  games  are  played.  Fit,  co- 
ordinated bodies  get  injured  less  frequently.    My  own  observations  were' 
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coi;robo rated -by  the  sports  master  who  knew  of  my  previous  experience.  He 
too  had  been  surprised  at  the  high  incidence  of  defects,  which  made  his 

work  correspondingly  more  difficult.    Not  only  were  some" boys  reluctant 

) 

to^perform  many  exercises,  or  did  so  very  clumsJ|^  when  coerced,  but  a 
proportion  literally  were  unable  ta,  and  had  to  be  taught  the  psychomotor 
skills  sports  masters  can  take  for  granted  elsewhere. •  4 

Poor  condition  and  disinclination  for  physical  activity  are  not 
c6nfined  to  the  playground.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  I  took 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Forms  on  geography  field-trips  to  areas  in  the  hills 

near  the  city.    We  went  in  particular  to  'a  spot  I. had  used/ on  many  past 

J  ^ 

occasions  for  visits  by. boys  and  girls  from  previous  schools. 

After  the  lengthy  bus  Jou:piey  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  Form 
trip,  we  got  out,  and  assembled  to  discuss 'the  land  use  of  the  immediate 
locality.    From  that  point  I  was  actustomed  to  take  classes  up  a  moderately 
steep  fire-track  to  a  vantage  point  on  a  hillside  some  six  hundred  yards 
away,  from  which  to  survey  the  agricultural  use  in  the  surrounding  cotintry- 

side.     Our  progress  on  this  occasion  was  painfully  slow,  and,  , for  some 

\  ' 

boys,  obviously  a  'great  effort.     One  hjoy  did  not  get  to  the  vantage  point: 

I 

we  found  him  on  the  way  back  ^tting  puffed  out  beside  the  track.  For 

others,  even  the  short  climb  we  achieved  produced  laboured  breathing  and 

t 

heai^-ing  che&ts.  '  ^ 

The  descent  down  the  track,  which  was  in  unusually  dry  condition 
for  the  time  of  year,  posed  almost  >as  many  problems  for  some  boys  as  going 
up.     Slips  and  falls  were  frftqjaent.    One  boy  resorted  to  coining  dovm  ' 
backwards  in  places  on  his  hftnjis  and  feet,   ^et  this  was  a  track,  which.'  I 

O 

the  previous  year  had  been  wet  and  deep  ig  mud."    But  it  was  tackled  then 
with  more  ease  by  a  group  of  fifth  Form  girls^  from  a  leading  public  school, 
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when  X  took  them  over  the  same  excursion.  ^ 

In  the  above, comments  on  boys'  sporting  activities  and  general 
lack  of  good  physique,  compared  with  boys  at  any  Independent  school,  there 
is  clear  eviderrce  to  support  the  low  value  placed  on  sport  in  the  Great 
Tradition  and,  possibly,  the  community  associated  with  the  school.    We  can 
also  note  how  boys'  behaviours  are  inappropriate  constructions  of  what 
games  such  as  cricket  require.    Again,  this  points  to  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  norms  and  rules  under  which  they  are  conducted. 

(b)     Formal  situations  •  v 

Interperso\ial  exchanges  in  classroom^  vary  greatly  according  to 
:     the  authority^'of  the  teacher  taking' the  lesson,  the  subject  being  studlecf, 
I  and  other  variables  such  as  time  and  type  of  day  -    whether  windy  and 

rainy,  or  fine  and  sunny  -    and  the  period  of  the  year  —  just  prior  to  an 
\ 

examination  or  religious  Festival.    Classrooms  can  be  quiet,  stladious 

J 

places  where  industrious  work  is  going  on' individually,  or,  more  frequently, 
wherl^iidactic  teaching  compels  attention.    On  very  many  occasions,  however, 
classrooms  are  places  where  iivterpersonal  exchanges  between  boys  are  tense, 
anxious,  and  prone  to  erupt  into  physical  or  verbal  aggression.  The 
verbatim  accounts  given  in  Appendices  6.1^.2  are  not  atypical  of  thg 
behaviour  that  can  occur' In  junior  Forms  eveti  with  a  teacher  present.  . 

When  a  teacher  is  la<he  for  class,  violence  can  break  .out  among 
the  boys,  or  be  dir^cte^J^gainst  the  classroom  furniture.    Boys  rush 
aroun4  frenetically,  systematically  ban^  desk  lids  up  and  down,  kick 
furniture,  push  each  other  over  desks,  punch,  wrestle  knd  shout.  The 
pandemonium  gives  every  impression  of  mindless  violence  and  uncontrolled 
'  aggression.  ,  A  survey  of  .the  room  by  a  'physical  erosion  check'  of  the 
type  suggested  by  Webb^t  at  (1966:  35)  prov,ides  supporting  evidence.  Some 
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desks  lack  backs,  or  they  fall  off  if  leant  against..  Some' desk  lids  are 
ctacked  right  across  and  are  only  held  together  by  the  wooden  cross-piece 
*  screwed  on  the  back,  and  even  this  is  loose.    Hinges  are  loose  or  misSing  j 
entirely.     S^ome  bottonrs  of  desks  have  been  punched  in,  arid  the  seats  sit 
loos"fely  on  the  bars  Jto  which  they  are  normally  screwed. 

Like  other  rooms  in  the  teaching  block,  the  room  in  which 
violence' of  this^type  occurs  shows  other  signs  of  neglect.     The  hessian 
backing  on  the  display  boards  along  the  rear  wall  hangs  in  shteds  in  one 
or  two  places.    Old  tbrn  roller  blinds  flap  in  the  draught  coming  through 
the  damaged  sash  of  one  window,  which  cannot  be  properly  closed.     Even  new 
blinds  provided  later  in  the  year  fail  to  operate  after  a  few  days  due  to 
broken  springs.     They  also  flap  in  the  draught.     The  boys  Joke  about  it: 
'Nothing  lasts  long  in  this  room,  we're  a  rough  lot.     In  any  case,  see 
what  quality  you  get  from  a  Jewish  supplier'.,  There^i^  no  attempt  to  help 
repair  the  damage. 

The  coument  of  the  boys  about  their  own  behaviour  was  echoed  by 
other^boys  during  the  year.^    They  clearly  see  themselves  as  excitable  and 
tense.     'We  are  an  excitable  race,  don't  worry  about«^',  said  one 
matriculation  boy  during  a  lesson,  when  I  expressed  concern  about  the  noise 
and  bad  behaviour  obviously  going  on  in  the  shut  below  ub.     On  another 
occasion,  a  similar  disruption  to  our  work  occurred,  and  one  of  the  boys 
went  jjowristairs  to  control  the  junior  class  clamouring  tn  the  shut.-  'Doij't 
be  too  violent  with  them'  c>alled  out  one  of  his  friends  as  he  left  the  room. 
When  I  expressed*  surprise  that  Jews  condoned  violence,  and  in  the  ehul  of 
all  places,  1  was  informed  again  that  excitement  and  occasional  violence 
arp  not  uncommon  among  Jews.     'They  are  just  part  of  the  way  we  behave*. 
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When  violence  Is  directed  agaltist  them,  Wever*  especially  as 
verbal  aggression  when  a  teacher  completely  loses  his  teinpej:,,a  wary  f 
masked  look  can  descend  over  the  boys'  faces.    They  wait,  tense,  and 
curiously  f)asslve  until  the  onslaught  stops.     It  is  as  If  they  expect  to 
be  castigated  In  this  way.     The  same  wary,  defetrceless  behaviour  character- 
ized adult  Jews  during  an  incident  in  the  year,  wl^en  the  owner  of  a  house 
adj(Slning  the  school  storm^^^nto  the  office  to  cdrnjilaln  about  boys 
cheeking  him  from  the  balc&ny  of  the  teaching  block.    Not  one  of  the  Jews 
tried  to  counter  the  tirade  of  abuse;    all  adopted  the  passive  manner. 

Even  when  classroom  behaviour  does  not  degenerate  into  outright 
violence  on  the  scale  describe'l  above,  classrooms  commonly  convey  the 
impression  of  movement,  activity  and  bustle.     They  are  very  'busy'  places. 
Especially  in  junior  Forms  there  are  constant  consultations  between^boys, 
who  leave  their  seats  and-  go  to  see  what  others  are  doing,  or  to  show  them 
their  own  work.     The  harmony  is  easily  broken.     Books  are  snatched,  only 
to  be  snatched  bacH  again.     Blows,  fecriminatiorts  and  insults  are  freely 
exchanged.     Even  in  a  senior  Form, lit  is  not  uncommon  for  a  boy  to  ;eap 
violently  out  of  his  seat,  dash  do^^  the  aisle,  and  punch  another  boy,  all 
while  a  lesson  is  supposed  to  be  going  on.    Verbal  aggression  -    taunts,  . 
threats,  sneering  remarljs  fluhg  around  the  class  -    is  far  more  common. 

Unless  a  lesson  is  tightly  controlled  by  didactic  teaching,  which 
ttie  teacher  is  virtually  forced  into,  or  by  constantly  patrolling  the 
classroom  during  individual  work  to  squash  incipient  silly  behaviour,  the 
class  is  seld(^m  doing  relaxed,  quiet  work. for  more  than  half  of  any  period. 
Even  at  its  most  relaxed  a  class  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  tension. 
Boy.g'  movements  are  sharp  and  jerky;    books  are  closed  with  a  snap;  desk 
lids  are  flung  back  rather  .than  l^.fted.     Everything  is  done  vigorously. 
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\Even  wheri  seemingly  absorbed  in  a  task,  ^  boy's  motor  activity  is  still 
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apparent:    he^jiq^cks  backwards  and  forwards  monotonously  in  the  manner 
associated  with  religious  study  or  prayer-,  or  fid^gets  around  in  his  seat. 
It  seems  difficult  to  keep  still  for  very  long,  or  to  hold  concentration. 
Heads  lift  inquisitively  at 'the  slightest  incident  in  cl^s.     Even  if  it 
involves  only  one  boy,  others  want  to  chip  in  with  gratuitous  conanents. 
They  offer  advice,  make  denigrating  remarks,  tell  the  offen^^el:  to  'shut  ^ 
up',  anything  except  get  quietly  on  with  their  own  work. 

Althougii  such  classes  present  an  impression  of  hyperactivity  and 
gross  Waste^f  time,  most  boys  manage  to  accomplish  the  majority  of  the 
^et  work.     Some^are  rapid  workers,  but  seem  unable  to  Settle  down  to  < 
other  tasks  if  they  are  set.    When  finished  they  go  around  bothering  others. 
They  can  also  use  the  opportunity  to  generate  petty  incidents:  blowing 
noses  ostentatiously,  throwing  paper  or  missiles  of  one  sort  or  ^nother,^ 
getting  up  to  look  out  cff  the  window.     Many  incidents  give  the  impression 

of  calculated  challenges  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher.     They  are  all 

I' 

performed  with  a  wary  eye  on  his  or  her  location  and  degree  of  surveillance. 
If  reprimanded,  the  offender  affects  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  and  plays 
to  the  gallery  for  support  of  his  pders.     Even  here,  there  is  implied  con- 
flict  and  tension,  ^his  time  with  an  aijthority  figure. 
(4)  Summary 

Interpersonal  exchanges  between  boys  and  staff  shoU  a  tllarked 
qualitative  difference  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  occut. 
Outside  the  formal  teaching-learning  situation,  exchanges  are  relatively 
relaxed,  friendly  and  informal.     Inside  them,  the  boys  construe  the  act  of 
interpersonal  exchange  as  anxiety-producing,  needing  negotiation,  bargain- 
ing  and  repeated  challenges  to  the  secular  teacher's  authority  and  - 
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pedagogl-cal  competence i    Their  decree  is  lessened  if  the  teacher  has  clear 
competence,  and  authoritarian  didactic  style,  and  obvious  knowledge  of  his 
subject  matter  which  will  all  lead  to  success  in  the  examinat^ns  that 
dominate  the  Academic  Traditio^,    Similar  challenges  are  levelled  at  the 
religious  teacher,  but  their  degree  may  be  related  more  to  his  pedagogical 
competence  a^d  authority,  rather  than  levhl  of.  knowledge.     In  the  majority 
of  cases  this  can  be  assumed  to  be  greater  than  that  possessed  by  most  boys. 
However,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  challenging  the  authenticity  of  the 
knowledge  itself . 

In  contrast",  interpersonal  exchanges  with  non-'teaching  staff  show 
few,  if  any,  of  the  conflict-tension  which  chat'acterizes  the  formal  teaching- 
^      learning  situations.    We  can  tentatively  hypothesize  that  it  is  the  direct 
involvement  with  the  transmission  of  the  Traditions  and  their  related  bbdies 
of  knowledge  that  leads,  to  their  teachers  encountering  the  types  of 
behaviour  discussed  above.  *  < 

Some  support  for  the  contrast  is  available  from  the  interpersonal 
exchanges  between  the  boys  themselves.     Those  in  informal  situations  may  be 
excitable  and  noisy,  but  lajck  the  deliberate  aggression,  conflict  and 
violence  against  person  and  property  that  characterize  exchanges  in  the 
formal  teaching-learning'  situation.     It  may  be  that  their  dynamics  generate 
the  boy6^>*^ behavioural  styles.  ► 

When  analysing  the  data  on' boys'  behaviours  assembled  oVer  the 

f 

year,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  observer  refuses  to  recognize  the 
^     obviously  bizarre  elements  and  even  pathological  conditions  present  in  his 
subjects,     Spindler's  comment  on  the  anthropologist's  weakness  has  force 
here:     'He  fails  to  see  complications  and  looks  for  integrating  features, 
consistencies,  and  values  where  there  are  none'   (1963:  259).     The  more  the 
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observer  becomes  immersed  in  his  subject  matter,  the  greater  becomes  the 
reluctance  to  admit  anything  unusual  about  behavioural  styles.    To  be  as 
objective  as  possible  in  this  case,  comments  of  boys  themselves  on  their 
own  behaviour,  and  comments  of  other  staff  have  been  given  to  corroborate 
what  was  observed.     The  evidence  is  quite  clear  and  Unequivocal  that  many 
interpersonal  exchanges,  which  take  place  in  teaching-learning;  situations 
associated  with  the  transmission  of  either  Tradition,  are  tense,  anxious, 
aggressive *^and  often  conflict-prone.     In  contrast,  those  outside  such 
situations  show  far  fewer  symptoms  of  this  nature,  but  are  much  more 
friendly,  informal  and  relaxed. 
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CHAPTER  12 

CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  ESTEEM  CRITERIA  m  THE  PEErf  GROUP 


Classrooms  are  micro-cosms  whi.ch  can  mirror  the  school  as  a  whole. 
In  them  can  be  found  attitudes  towards  those  in  authority  sYmiltkr  to 'those 
that  are  exhibited  throughout  ^ the  school  in  general.    More  informal  pe'&r 
group  networks  can  also  reveal  the  criteria  on  which  interpersonal  exchanges 
are  based.     The  way  boys  choose  their  leaders,  behave  towards  each  other  in 
task-oriented  groups,  form  cliques  with  some  hoyB  and  reject  others,  can  all 
be  useful  indicators  of  what  they  value  aS  the  basfs  of  the  typif ications 
that  guide  their  interpersonal  relationships.-    An  attempt  tS  establish  such 
rriteria  of  esteem  at  the  school  and  Form  levels.  Is  m^d^  J:n  this  chapter.  ^ 
(1)  '  Formal  status  arrangements  in  the  scKoQl  "  prefects  and  houses 
(a)    Prefect  system 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  traditional  'Independent  school,  ^ 
Lubavitcher  School  has  a  prefect  system  apd  a  house  system.     The  former  was 
introduced  some  years  before  the  study  by  the  senior  master,  in  a  bid  to 

c       '  i 

improve  the  status  and  image  of  ^he  school!  in  the  6yes  of  the  Jewish 
community  .by  giving  it  something  of  the  'p|iblic  school'  character-  The 
latter  had  been  formed,  also  some  years. eajrlier,  by  a  non-Jewlsh  rttoster  who 
had  had  experience  of  the  house  system  in  tils  previous  Independent  school. 

The  prefect  system  constitutes  filve  prefects  fro^^^t^  sixth  Form 
and  five  probationer  prefects  from  the  fift^  Form.    This  distribution  was 
an  experiment  for'the.year  of  the  study.    ^T^ere  is  no  clear  cut  body  of 
rules  to  guid^  the  duties  of  these  officials,  but  vnly  a  vague  notion  of 
what  'everybody  knows'  prefects  do  in  public  schtDols.    The  f^refects  were 
, given  power  to -act  on  their  own  initiative  to  keep  boys  in  order,  maintain 
the  tone  of  the  school,  and  generally  assist  ^taff  in  the  performance  of 
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supervisory  duties  at  school  functions.  At  their  inauguration  cerei^ny,  they 
were  cautianed  to  use  their  newly-granted  authority  equitably,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  the  dictum  that  'power  corrupts'..  In  his  speech  of  thanks  to  the  school 
assembly  and  the  senior  master,  whca^  gave  the  advice,  one  of  the  prefects 
solemnly  affirmeji  its  appropriateness,  and  promised  on  behalf  of  the  prefects 
to  uphold  the  tone  of  the  school. 

r 

Despite  this  auspicious  beginning,  the  prefe.ct  system  failed  to 
function  properly.     The  probationary  prefects  had  a  ffew  definite  tasks  to 
perform,  such  as  checking  classrooms  during  the  lunchtime,  but  they  amounted 
to  little  of  substance.     In  consequence  tjie  system  languished.     The  boys 
regarded  it  as  a  bit  of  a  joke,  and  even  the  prefects' themselves  were  f 
sceptical  of  their  use^fuli^ess.     The  system  was  abandoned  in  the  fol^ow;Lng 
year,  and  all  members  of  the  sixth  Form  were<^e-constituted  into  a  Students' 
Council,  in  which  each  of  them  had  some  definite  participation, 
(b)     House  system 

Originally  the  house  system  constituted  two  houses,  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  which  operate  purely  as  a  vehicle  for  arranging  sport  and  games 
competition  within  the  school.    House  points  are  awarded  towards  the 
champion  house,  which  is  traditionally  announced  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
Speech  Night.    When  the  system  started,  all  boys  belonged  to  one  ot  the  other 
.house,  but  so  much  apathy  developed  during  the  year  that  the  Grade  level  up 

to  which  boyff^ participated  in  house  activities  was  progressively  reduced,  on ^ 

« 

the  assumption  that  boys  in  the  senior  ^art  of  the  school  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  participate  due  to  pressure  from  academic  work..    At  the  time  of 
this  study,  the  house  system  Was  confined  to  members  of  Forms  1  and  2,  together 
with  the  Grades  of  the  primary  school'.     It  was  though^  that  these  levels  would 
retain  enthusiasm  for  \ their  house^^nd  work  hard  conipetitively  ^to  amass  points 
through  participation  in  sports  and  gatnes.    However,  even  here  the  system 
flourished  spasmodically,  and  interest -waned  during  the  year. 
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(2)     Some  reasona  for  the  decline  of  the  foraal  status  ^arrangementg  * 

Thus»  two  systems  which  might  have  supplemented  the  general 
authority  system  failed  to  function  satisfactorily,  and  we  might  put  forward 
a  nutnber  of  reasons  to  explain  this.    The  personal  inadequacies  of  many  of 
the  senior  boys  can  account  for  something* of  the  failure,  though  cannot 
explain  why  the  house  system  failed  to  flourish  in.  lower  Grades.    At  the 
first  staff ^meeting  for(  1969^  the  selection  of  prefects  was  discussed  with 

much  shaking  of  heads  and  bemoaning  the  fact  that, ^ in  general,  the  senior  ^ 

\ 

boys  were  a  weak  lot.    The  'prefect  system  was  seen  then  as  a  way  of  inculcat- 
ing desirable  backbone  and  community  consciousness  into  boys,  who  lacke^  the 
gumption  to  develop  such  virtues  independently. 

There  was  also  a  virtual  lack  of  any  explicitly  codified  body  of 
rules  and  sanctions  for  the  prefects  to  operate.    The  diffuse  nature  of  the 
school,  arising  out  of  its  small,  intimate  size  and  relaxed  staff-pupil 
relationships,  made  such  a^ code  unnecessary.     It  might  6ven  be  questioned 

.whether  .the  formal  institution  of  prefect  is  necessary  in  a  school  where  all 
boys  are  known  personally  by  their  teachers,  and  the  intense  factionalism 
and  rivalry  a  house  System  can  lead  to,  ^s  largely  mitigated  by  the  warmth 
an'd  close  relationships  generated  by  kinship  ties  and  the  religious  sub- 
community.  "  -» 

House  systems  also  occasionally  operate  as  pastoral  c^re  units  in 
which  the  house  masl^  or  house  distress  knows  each  member  of  the  house,  and 
exercises  considerable  control  over  those  in  it.    This  control  is  not  only 
directed  to  striving  for  success  in*  inter-house  sports,  but  extends  to  con- 

"^siderations  such  as  personal  -counsellltk^,  vocational^  guidance  and  even  to 
spiritual  advice  in  sorting  out  emotional  problems.    However,  such 
responsibilities  belong  to  the  rabbis  and  the  Principal;     Jhe  secular  staff 
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are  not  involved.  ► 

* 

Some  members  of  the  staff  took  an  interest  in  running  after-school 
and-lunchtime  activities,  including  games  such  as  table  tennis,  which  counted 
towards  house  points.    Prefects  and  probationers  were  used  to  assist  the  staff 
where  possible,  but  it  quickly  became  obvious  that^hen  all  was  said  and 
done,  they  had  little  to  do,  and  these  activities  gradually  declined. 

We  might  also  advance  two  explanat^.<5hs  along  cultural  lines  for  the 
failure  of  the  two  systems.  Firstly,  the  introduction  of  prefects  and  houses 
represents    a  cultural  transplant  from  one  Tradition  into  another  (the  Great 

*  ■  '  y 

Tradition)  where-  an  ethos  exists,  wjiich  alpiost  Inevitably  ensures  its  redec- 
tion.     Jewish  egalitarianism,  lack  of  emphasis  on  competitive  sports,  and 
the  existence  of  \  supportive  climate  in  the  scho61  make  such  systems 
unnecessary  and  even  antipathic  to  the  ethos.    Secondly,  such  systems  depend 
on  the  support  of  the  pupils.     The  Jewish  boys  may  not  have  seen  the  systems 
^s  contributing  to  the  'real'  purpose  of  the  school  as  they  construed  it, 
i.e.  learning  and  study,  which  are  emphasizrfed  by  both  Traditions.  Support 
for  the  latter  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  way  status  arrangements  are 
regarded  at  the  Form' level.     Here  it  is  clearer  what  criteria  merit  esteem 
and  boys'  support. 

(3)    Status  recognition  at  the  Form  level 

A  Form  captain  and  vice  Form  captaih  are  the  main  status  positions 
commonly  differentiated  at  the  Form  level  in ^Independent  school^.  Particularly 
in  fehe  lower  Grades  of  a  sch9ol,  though  less  so  in  Xhe  senior  Grades,  election 
of  boys  tq  such  ^sitions  by  their  peers  is  a  measure  of  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held,  and  also  of  ^e  boys'  willingne|ss  to  accept  their  instructions 
(Shipman,  1968:  85).     Such  Form  institutions  are  lower  order  replicas  of  more 
senior  positions  within  the  school's  student-  authority  and  prefect  system. 
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In  this  there  is  the  status  ofoechool  captain  or  senior  prefect,  who  leads 
a  body  of  prefects  with  certain  traditionally  or  explicitly  defined  powers  . 
over  the  rest  of  the  student  body.    As  well  ao  the  school  captain  or  senior 
prefect,  there  is  often  a  vice  school  captain  or  joint  senior  prefect  to 
share  in  and  assist  with  the  responsibility. 

(a)     F^axaa  structures  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  .School 

In  each'^  of  the  school's  four  Middle  School  and  Senior  School  Forms 
there  is  provision  for  the  election  of  a  Form  captain  and  vice  Fo^  captain^ 
Such  elections  take  place  by  tradition  rather  than  an  explicit  school^ rule 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Term.     The  vb|:ing  methods  vary,  but  usually  some 
type  of  preferential  voting  is  used  to  give  an  air  of^  pseudo-democracy  to 
proceedings.    During  the  year  in  Form  four,  the  c^^ptaittcy  was  held  by  two 
boys,  elected  by  a  preferential  voting  system  in  which  boys  were  asked  to 
nominate  three  choices  in  order  of  preference.     The  ballot  was  secret. 

Voting  was  not  conducted  very  seriously by  the  boys,  and  a  great 
deal  of  jokirig  took  p],ace,  with  pointed  remarks  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
elect  someone  'they  could  run'.     One  boy  in  particular,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  ultimate  choice,  came^ In  for  many , cowmen ts  of  this  nature^     They  would 
elect  him  they  said,  because  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  conti^ol.     A  fjiature 
of  voting  was  the  very  large  number  of  candidates  proposed  -  over  three 
quarters  of  the  class  -  and  the  closeness  of  tha  final  decision. 

Tke  boy  elected  as  captain  in  Term  1  was  indeed  weak  as  a  leader^ 

and  had  little,  if  any,  ability  to  control  the  others  ^n  the  absence  of  a 

teacher.     Ftom  the  silliness  that  took  place  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 

looked  upon  as  one  of  the  Form  comics,  an  eas^-going  discl^li|Kirian,  and,  by 

implication,  nat  the  type  of  Form  captain  I  was  looking  for.     A  similar 

t 

pattern  was  seen  in  For^  three  where  the  captain  chosen  was  its  well-known 
clown  with  neither  academic  nor  leadership  potential,  Uut  with  a  natural 
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*       .      *  ••In  Form  fi\v  the  boy  chosen  was  similarly  weak  in  academic  ability 
and  deficient  in^leaderahip/drive.    Again,  his  election  se©D»ed  to  give  the^ 
other  1>oys  a  great  "deal  of  amusement.    As  one  of  Xhek,  a  known  bully  and 
standover  persecutor,  said  fo  me  sneeringly  ,hilf  In  earnest,  half  in  joke: 
•We  elected  him  because  he'll  do  as  we  tell  him,  otherwise  he'll  get  la 
hashing ' .  ' 

^-  "... 
In  contrast  to  this  attitude  some  improvement  was  noted  in  Form. 

four,  in  the  second  and  third  Terms.    By  this  time  some  eepvit  de  oorpe  had 

s. 

begun,  to  develop,  partly  a^<a  result  of  several  sessions  of  vigorous  'ticking 
off  from  the  Form  master.     The  Ipoy^elected  in  Term  two*  was  of  a  different 
calibre  altogether  at  first  si§ht.    Among  the  top  three  or  four  in  academic  - 
ability  and  with  an  apparent  sense  of  -serious  responsibility,  it  seemed  that 
he  ciuld  be  relied  on  to  exert  authority  and  leadership.    He  was  re-elected  ^ 
by  a  narrower  margin  in  Term  three* 

However,  few  occasions  were  noted  when  he  carried  out  any  of  the 
"duties  associated  with  the  status.    Usually  he  did  so  at  the  express  orders 
of*  a- teacher,  or  in  circumstances  when  such  was  the  rowdine^  in  the  class, 
that  someone  had  to  take  some  action  to  avert  absolute  chaos.    Even  then 
*he  acted  only  when  he  noticed  he  was  being  watched  by  a  teapher. 

On  several  occasions  he  was  seen  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
rowdy  indiscipline  that  usually  plagued  one  particular  teacher,  and  made  no 
effort  to  back  up  his  attempts  to  control  the  class.     By  his  election  the 
due  process  of  school  rules  tiad  been  carried  out,  but  th'e  matter  ended  there 
The  boy's  construction  of  the  behaviours  appropriate  to  the  status-role  ot 
captain  did  not  match  the  commonly  accepted  notions  more  usual  in  the  Academic 
Tradition.    In  this  respect  Form  four  was  basically  similar  to  the  other  two 
Forms .  ^ 


.....        .  "« 

(t)    Weaknesses  in  the  formal'  structures 

Explanations  like  those  used  for  the  diffuse  and  ineffective  student 

authority  structure  of  - the  school  as  a  whole- might  also  be  applied  tp  the 
*  «  <  \ 

basically  similar  phenonfenon ""^t  the  Form  level.    Egalitarianism,  lack  pf  a 

J 

parallel  school  cajpltain  and  strong  prefect  system* as  examples,  small  size  of 
the  Forms,  and  lack  of  organized  sporting  or  competitive  activities  callin|; 
for  leadership,  all  militate  against  developing  a  viable  institution  of  Form 
captain  along  lines  of  other  schools.  ,  " 

Jewish  cultural  life  style  may  also  be  reflected  in  the -lack  of 
respect  for  the  office,  and^nwlllingness  to  follow  the  directions  or 
recommendations  of  its  incumbent.    A  traditional  Jewish  joke  hke  it  that 
where  thprfe  are  two  Jews  there  are  three  opinions.    Any  opinion  emanating 
from  the  [holder  of  such  an  office  as  Form  captain  in  a  Jipwlsh  school  might 

I 

be  expected  to  face  more  than  the  usual  opposition  Form  captains  can 
•experience  in  non- Jewish  establishments.    In  Form  four  alone,  for  instance, 
instead  of  two%  there  were  twenty  Jews*I 

There  is  very  little  consensus  .of  opinion  regarding^he  functions 
of  the  role  incumbents  in  the  status  positions  that  are  provided  for  in  the 
school.     This  may  reflect  the  religious  nature  of  the  school,,  the  frequent 
changes  of  staff,  and  the  many  part-time  staff  With  little  interest  in  the 
"  school  as  a  corporate  bodyt*    All  of  these  may  have  precluded  the  evolution 
of  a  stable  student  authority  system  with  a  clear  code  of  norms  to  guide 
behaviours.    Equally  lacking  is  a  clear  guiding  ideology .from  a  ^headm^eter. 

Instead  there  is  a  diffuse  system,  in  which  the  duties  of  student 
officials  are  very  vaguely  defined.     For  instance,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  even  a  tradition,  let  aX-one-^'^tpiiclE^i^uling,  that  a  Form  captain  or  his 
deputy  should  exercise  anything  other  than  mere  token  authority  when  the 
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teacher  is  absent  from  the  class ;    There  arj  few  specific  tasks  that  ^e 
regularly  performed.     In  the  fifth  and  sixth  Forma  the  attendance  rolls  were 
marked  by  the  Form  c^tains.     This  was  not  the  case  in  Form  four  as  the  Job 
was  done  so  poorly,  by  my  standards,  that  I  did  it  myself. 

Lacking  any  formalised  inter-Form  cQmpetit'ion  in  sport,  there  is 
little  occasion  for  the  Form  captain  to  exercise  a  morale  and  team  building 
function.     About  the  only  formal  task  performed  by  my  Form  captain  was  to 
draw  up  a  ros'^ter  of  monitors  with  delegated  duties  to  tidy  up  the  class,  put 
religious  books  away,  clean  the  blackboard,  and  attend  to  similar  minor 
chores.    However  the  responsibility  ended  thete.    During  the  whole  year,  fewt 
instances  were  noted  where  the  Form  captain  overtly  Exercised  authority  to 
make  sure  that  such  delegated  tasks  were  in  fact  performed,  and  frequently 
they  were  neglected.  '  o 

^  In  such  a  religious  school  it  might  be  thought  that  the  Form- 

captain  leads  religious  activities  such  as  prayer  sessions  when  cofiducted'^ 
on  a  Form  basis.     This  was  not  the  case,  at  least  in  Form  four.     On  both 
occasions  when  the  Form  was  observed  praying  together,  boys  other  than  the 
Form  or  vice  captain  led  prayers.     One  of  them  was  encouraged  to' do  .so 
because  his  style  of  praying  differed  from  the  remainder,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  other  boys  wanted  to  test  his  ability  to  lead  the  session.    On  the 
other  occasion  a  quiet  but  nonetheless  respected  boy  led  the^.  prayers  because 
of  his  acknowledged  skill  and  knowledge.     As  the  year  progressed  a  body  of 
prayer  leaders  from  senior  Forms  was  constituted  to  conduct  the  Minqhah 
.prayer  at  lunchtime  in  the  various  locations  where  it  is  held.     Again,  Form 
captains  did  not  feature  among  them. 
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(4)     Infonnal  relatl^shlps  and 'criteria  of^esteem  at  the  Form  level 

In 'contrast  to  Its  formal  structure,  a  class  can  have  an  informal 
structure  (Shipman,  1968:  136),  which  contaiTis  small  cliques  with  their  own^ 
norms  and  structures.    The  expectations  and  behaviours  of  members  In  such 
cliques.  are??^of ten  at  variance  with  those  of  the  school  authority  figures 
•  (Gordon,  1968).    Therta  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  influences  which 
affect  the  structure  of  such  informal  groups.    Ford  has  suggested  (1969:  76) 
that  informal  relations  are  shaped  by  children^,8  social  class  of  origin  and  \ 
their  class  of  aspiration.    Evans  (1962-:  40  ff.),  on'the  oth^r  *hand,  has  cited 
a  number  of  studies  which  appear  to  show  that    children  make  the  friendship 
choices  they  do  because  of  personal  qualities  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  socio-r 
economic  or  o'ther  extraneous  factors.      Qualities  such  as  skills,  abilities, 
achievements  and  personality  traits  have  been  isolated  as  important, 
(a)     Ctiteria  of  esteem  -in  third  atid  fourth  Forms 

r 

,  Boys  in  Mid'^Je  and  Senior  School  come  from  broadly  similar  middle- 
class  socio-economic  blckgrounds,^  ^as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  10  above.  We 
can  thus  discount  their  influence  on  the  way  boys  construct  criteria  for 
peer  group  esteem  in  the  classroom.    Class  of  aspiration  is  also  likely  to 
have  little  influence,  as  the  boys  are  already  members  of  a  class  to  which 
otliers  generally  aspire.    We  can  thus  look  for  criteria,  which  are  intrinsic 
to  the  peer  groups^  rather  than  extrinsic.    Opportunities  to  do  so  arose 
T^turally  during  the  year  under  circumstances  outlined  in  Appendix  1,  when 
sbciometric  surveys  could  be  employed  without  undue  fear  that  they  would  be 

seen  as  abnormal  by  the  boys,  with  consequent ^contamination  of  the  data  they 

r 

provided.  ^ 

Limitations  of  this  type  of  ^nalysis  l\^ave  been  .pointed  out  by  several 
N    wdrkers  (Moreno,  1953,  1960;    Madge,  1953:  35;    Sprott,  1958:^4; 
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Oppenheim,  1966:  2^0;    Morrison  &  McIntVre,  1*969:  114),  who  caution  against 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  results*    /However,  they  do  provide  corroborative 

data  to  support  other  evidence,  and  ceax  he  used  with  some  confidence  here. 

1  *  J        •  * 

,In  the  following  discussion^  the  terminology -used- broadly  follows  Evans 

(1962).    A  star  is  a  boy  who  receives|a  large  ntimber  of  choices  frbm  his 

J 

peers,  including  at  least  one  choice  jfrom  a  boy  outside  his  immediate  clique. 
A  neglectee  is  a  boy  who  is  chosen  by' nobody  but  makes  choices  himself. 
There  are  also  isolates  \    boys  ^hd  do  not  make  choices,  but  who  may  not  be 
explicitly  rejected  by  others.    A  rejectee  is  explicitly  rejected  by  many. 

Xhe  sociograma  to  form  'research'  groups  to  tour  the  anntial 
agricultural  show  establish  the  existence  of  an  isolate  in  third  Form,  who 
makes  a  cross-boundary  choice  of  an  isolate  from  fourth  Form  as  his  companion. 
Form  three  has  a  more  fragmented  preference  structure  than  Form  four,  where 
there  are  two  large  groups  which  absorb  fifty  percent  of  those  attending  the 
show  (Appendix  7. 1) .  ^ 

The  sociograms  drawn  up  to  establish  groups  to  work  on  the  major 
project  in  fourth  Form  throw  some  light  on  the  preference  structures  for  the 
show  (Appendices  7,2-7.4).     Two  types  of  sociograms  were  used:     two  asked 
boys  to  state  choices  for  work  groups;     the  third  asl^d  boys  to  state  those 
with  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  work.    Two  patterns  emerged.    The  first  is 
the  large  number  of  stars  of  varying  degrees  of  strength.     The  second  is  the 
group  of  four  boys  who  are  clear  re;]ectee8  together  with  one  boy  who  Is' an 
isolate  through  his  marked  rejection  of  others.     The  preference  structure  In 
fourth  Form  for  the  show  is  now  seen  as  including  a  dyad  composed  of  two. 
rejectees  and  the  boy  who  is  an  isoiate,  and  makes  a  cross-boundary  choice 
possibly  because  he  is  rejected  by  his  peers.     The  structures  for  the  project 
also  indicate    that  some  boys  have  re-aligned  themselves  with  stars. 
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^      A  possible  explanation  for  the  consistent  preferences^ of  the  un- 
changed clique,  the  re-alignments,  and  the  rejection  pattern  lies  in  the 

types  o/f  tasks  set.     For  the  agricultural  show,  ,fche-iboy8. were  asked  to  com- 

/ 

plete  a  very  minor  assignment  carrying  few  marks.     Consequently  they  knew 
that/ the  Exercise  was  more  or  less  a  formality,  and  would  not  need  much 
effort  or  ability  to  complete.    On  the  other  hand,  the  project  was  a  demand- 
ing exercise,  and  carried  the  remaining  75%  of  'the  cumulative  marks  for 
Term  3.     For  this  it  was  clearly  advantageouSi  J:o  seek  alliance  with  the 
'brain©'  in  the  class,  rather  than  with  congenial  companions  more  suitable 
for  touring  around  the  show.     There  is  some  supporting  evidence  for  this. 

As  part  of  the  C.S.S.E.  assessment  at  the  fourth  Form  lev^  the 
headmaster's  ratings  of  pupils  are  taken  into  account.     It  was  my  respons-/ 
ibility  to  work  these  out  using  Term  1  examination  results.     The  scores  in 
all  school  subje^cts  were  standardized,  and  those  for  the  best  five  subjects 
summed.    Using  these  totals  an  academic  rank  order  of  the  Form  was  obtained. 
With  the  one  exception  noted,  this  is  shown  below  together  with  each  boy's 
*  status  in  the  project  sociogram. 

Some  relationship  between  'brains'  and  high  sociogram  ranking  is 
obvious,  as  well  as  low  ranking  with  lesser  ability.    However,  if  should  be 
noted  that  boys'  pevaep'tiona  of  'brains'  may  be  the  basis  for  ranking  rather 
than  any  one  boy's  innate  ability.     For  instance,  when  the  final  results  of 
the  €.S.S.^.  were  made  available,  number  20,  who  ranked  fifteenth  in  ability 
in  school/ subjects ,  was  found  to  be  of  almgst  scholarship  standard  when  the 
A.C.E.R.  stanines  were  ranked  and  compared.    There  are  other  anomalies,  for 
which  impressionistic  explap^ions  must  be  ^^y^^ced.    Numbers  9,  7  and  12  do 
not  receive  star  status,  despite  their  obvious  ability.     Two  of  them,  i.e. 
numbers  7  and  12  are  extremely  religious,  the  latter  militantiy  so.    Number  S 
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TABLE  12.1 

ACADEMIC  RANKING  IN  BEST  FIVE  SUBJECTS  AND  "SOCIOMETRIC 
...    '        STATUS  OF  FORM  ^UR  BOYS  IN  THE  PROJECT  SOCIOGRAMS. 

Rank  order  in  best  -      Soclogram  Identification"  Sociogram 
five  subjects  number  status 

J  I  ^  4  Star 


Star 
Star 


1 

•4 

2  * 

12 

=3 

'  10 

-3 

11 

5 

9 

.  6 

7 

7 

2 

8 

/ 

9 

6 

10 

14 

*11 

•  ^  8 

=12 

'"  3 

=  12 

r  1 

14 

18 

15 

20 

16 

17 

17 

19 

18 

15 

19 

13 

20 

,  16 

/ 

Star 
Star 
Star 

Star 
Star 
Star 

Rejectee 
Rejectee 
Rejectee 
Neglectee 


Rej^efctee 


^Assessment  based  on  comparison  of  rank  order  of  Term  3  examination 
results,  as  this  boy  was  assessed  for  C.S.S.E.,  purposes  at  another 
school. 
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has  a  suspicious,  'prlcldy'  natur^.  "  The  lower  acadendc  ability  of  numbers  15 
and  13  does  not  result  in  thqm  becoming  rejectees.    Neither  is  a  neglectee 
similar  to  number  19.    The  former^as  not  noted  for  beihg  very  religious. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  took  an  active  part  in  Lubavitcher  Yc  ith  work.. 

Despite  all  the  effort  put  Into  the  sociogram  to  find  compatible 
groups  to  work  oh  the  project,  the  arrangements  very  quickly  broke  down  in 
practice.    The  boys  couldn't  work  in  groups>  they  complained,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  time  arguing.    As  a  result  they  asked  to  work  in  pairs 
or  on  their  own.    The  resultant  re-alignment  again  shows  interestin^T^lation- 
ships,  which  are  summarized  in  the  following  table.  ^ 

There  are  few  shifts  in  alliances.    The  majority  of  pairs  gave 
reciprocated  preferences  on  the  sociogram.     One  pair  is  made  up  of  a  rejectee 
and  another  boy  for  whom  he  expressed  a  preference,  which  was  not  reciprocated 
Two  pairs  are  fresh  alliances,  probably  made  when  the  boys  in  them  saw  that 
their  sociogram  preferences  had  made  other  alliances  with  more  favoured 
partners..    Two  boys  confirm  their  rejectee  status  by  choosing  to  work  on  their 
own.     Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  only  one  case  (numbers  1  and  3)  aire  boya 
of  equal  or  near-ecjiial  ability  paired  together.     It  seems  that  the  more  able 

are  chosen  by  the  less  able,  or  choose  to  work  with  and  assist  the  less  able 

V 

on  the  project.  ^ 

The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive  to  be  able  to  state  with  con- 
fidence that  'brains'  play  the  major  part  in  determining  sociometric  status, 
although  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  rank  high  as  a  component  in  a 
boy's  attraction  for  others.     Only  impressionistic  data  are  available  to 
support  the  hypotltf^sis  that'a  boy's  religiosity  may  also  be  an  attraction, 
but  here  it  seems  that  the  quality  of  religiosity  is  more  important  rather 
than  mere  religious  behaviour  itself.    For  instance,  numbers  5,  6,  7,  8  are 
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TABLE  12.2 

WORKING  GROUP  RE-ARRANGEMENTS . FOR  FORM  FOUR  PROJECT 


Re-arrangement 

*i  and  3 

.*2  and  4  . 

*5  and  8  . 

*6  and  7 

*9  and  10 

**11  and  16 

**12  and  19 

+  14  and  15 

17   ^ 

20 


Academic  rank  order  and 


^  goclogram  status 

Equal  12th,  both  Stars 
.8th  (Star)  and  1st  (Star) 

6th  (Star)  and  Uth  (Star) 

lOth  (Star)  and  5th 

7th  and  ^3i:d  (S^far) 

^3rd  (Star)  and  20th  (Rejectee) 

2nd  and  17th  (Neglectee) 
^  11th  and  ISth 

16th  (Rejectee) 

15th  (Rejectee) 


Notes 


*Reciprocated  preference  on  sociogram, 
*'*No  preferences  expressed  on  sociogram. 
+  One  way  preference  18-  13, 
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all  quietly  pious  bo^s^    Their  preferences  for  each 'other  are  unchanged  since 
being  empirically  established  for  the  show. visit.    On  the  other  hand,  what 
might  be  termed  'busy  religiosity'  of  an  obvious,  militant  type  does  not 
attract  preferences  or  alliances.    This  may  underlie  the  pairing  of 
numbers  12  and  19,  and  numbers  13  and  18,  yet  even  boys  J.n  these  pairs' are 
not  immune  to  the  apparent  tensions  which  'busy  religiosity'  may  generate. 
After  a  number  of  comments  about  religious  duties  from  number  12  during  a 
geography  lesson,  number  19  yellpd  in  annoyance  across  the  classroom  'why 
don't  you  shut  up,  for  a  change,  yeehivah  boaher\.'^ 

In  the  sociometric' preference,  structures  there  may  also  be  a  clue. 

'  ''i  ■ 

to  the  lack  of  a  strong  authority  hierarchy  in  the  Form,  which  was  noted 
earlier  about  the  election  of  Form  captain.    With  so  many  stars  in  the 
Form,  no  boy  stands  out  as  being. the  obvious  leader,  hence  the  large  number 
of  names  proposed  for  the  Form  captain  and  the  closeness  of^the  voting.  In 
Term  1,  the  boy  chosen  was  ranked  low  on  the  best  five  subjects  ranking,  was 
not  a  star,  and  could  not  be 'termed  religious  in  c-omparieon  with  many  others. 
In  Term^  2  and  3,  the  boyJcShosen  was  a  star,  belonged  to  the  quietly  pious 
religious  group,  and  rafiked""  well  up  in  rhe  best  five  subjects  ranking.  He 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  ball  games  held  in  the  school  yard,  but  did 
not  obviously  shine  at  these  like  some  of  theu.  offers,  although  he  took  an  ^ 
active  part^    Yet  there  was  still  an  apparent'  lack  of  those  leadership 
qualities  one  traditionally  looks  for  in  a  Form  captain, 
(b)     Criteria  of  esteem  in  fifth  Form   ;  ^ 

In^  contrast,  the  sociogram  of  the  preference  structure  of  Form  5 
shows  a  moire  fragmented  pattern  (Appendix  7 . 5)  .    No  firm  groupings  emerge 

 ^   — 

1    te8hivah  booker  (Yidd-)  ^  'Yeshivah  student'.    The  term  traditionally 
applied  to  students  of  the  classical  yeshivot  of  Eastern  Europe  prior 
to  their  collapse  under  Nazi  and  earlier  persecutions. 
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either  in  aversions  or  preferences,  even  though  boys -wer^  a^ed  to  phoose 
two  others  for  a  field  work  trip  and  to> indicate  any  aversions.    There  are 
no  exclusive  triads  -  ^the  maj^imum  sized  group  that  could  form  in»  this  caSA. 
'A  number  of  minor  stars  are  apparent,  though  these  have  to  be  identified  en 
the  grounds  of  receiving  th^ree  of  more  preferences.    Numbers  2,7,9  and  10  t 
have  star  status  on  these  criteria.    Numbers  7  and  9  are  clearly  centres  of 
attraction.    Thet^e  are  no  outright  rejectees.    Numbers*^,  U  and  14. appear 
to  be  neglectees:     their  choice'^  are  not  reciprocated,  but  neither  are  they 
explicitly  rejected.    Number  U  is  an  interesting ^rallel  to  number  19  in 
the  fourth  Form  sociograms,  as  he  is  a  negl6ctee  possibly  due  to  his  rejec- 
tion of  others^.    Together  with  the  self-chosen  isolate,  there  are  four 
neglectees  out  of  a  total  of  fifteen  boys  in  the  group.  ^ 

To  what  extent  is  the  fourth  Fprm  pattern  followed  with  the  stats 
there  are  coinciding  with  academic  ability?    In  this  case,  scores  ^cor  best 
five  subjects  were  not  available,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  rank  those  boys 
I  took  for  geography  on  the  basis  of  this  subject  only.     In  the  Table  below 
the  geography  scores  for  the  first  and  second  Term  examinations  have  been 
summed,  and  these  totals  used  as  the  basis  on  which  to  rank  thej>0y^ 

Two  stars  stand  out  above  the  others,  holding  first  and  sei^d 
places  on  academic  order  of  ranking  in  the  su^bject.    Another  star  holds^ 
fikh  position  on  ^hls  order.    Two  neglectees  and  the  sel^-selected  isolate, 
whose  frequent  absences  from  lessons  , were  notorious^  hold  the  bottom  three 
academic  positions. 

Once  again,  however,  there  are  apparent  anomalies,  for  which 
impressionistic  explanations  must  be  used.    Although"^ relatively  low  in 
ability,  number  10  earns  star  status  by  his  capacity  for  har^' work  and  easy- 
going, friendly  nature.     In  contrast  the  completely  different  temperament  of 
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.      .  TABLE  12.3 

ACADEMIC  RANKING  IN  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATIONS 
AND  SOCIOMETRIC  STATUS  -  tORM  FIVE 


Rank  order  In         Soclogram  Identlflcatjott  Soclogram 

Reography  number  status 

Iv  2  Star 

2  9  Star  , 

-3    .  1 

5  I  7  Star 

6  '  12 

o7  "5  Rejectee 

=7  6  • 

9.  4 
10  10   ■  Star 

I,         11   ,  13  • 

12  •  3 

13  11  Rejectee 


il4  14  Rejectee 

=1A  Abs.  In  socleg^am  Self-chosen 

^  •  Isolate 
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number  7  does  not  earn  him  rejection.    Despite  his  wild  nature  and  annoying 
habit  of  cpmpulalvely  interrupting  lessons  to  ask  questions,  or  niake  stupid, 
attention-bidding  comments  he  is  clearly  a  star.     'Brains'  seem  to  have 
some  attraction  here. 

As  in  Form  four,  the  sociometric  preferences  bear  little  relation 
to  the  apparent  authority  structure  of  the  Form.     Its  captaiu  is  in  the 
geography  group  but  is  neither  academic  nor  a  star;   ^ Those  ranked  highest 
in  academic  ability  as  stars  are  of  contrasting  leadership  ability. 
took  tlhe  leading' role  in  the  Lubavitcher  Youth  busln&ss  transaction^  described 
below.     The  other  was  the  obvious  acadi^mic  leader  in  the  group,  ami  from  the 
many  comments  of  his  peers  was  clearly  regarded  as  a-  'btain'.     But  he  did 
not  exercise  any  obvious  authority,  and  preferred  to  remain ^quiet  and .with- 
drawn on  the  many  occasions  when  something  might  have  been  said  or  done  to 
curb  others'  unruly  behaviour. 

Remaining  neutral  in  this  way  still  did  not  save  him  from  the 
attention  ^of  number  12,  who  frequently  appeared  to  resent  his  knowledge  and 
ability.    Hostility  was  verbal  and  derisive.     On  one  occasion,  strikingly 
similar  to  the  incident  in  Form  four,  it  took  the  form  of  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  star's  religious  affiliation.     A  discussion  on  a  geographical 
problem  had  been  in  progress  and  number  9  had  made  a  particularly  pertinent 
comment.     This  earned  number  12' s  immediate  attack,  shouted  across  the 
classroom:     'You're  pretty  good,  magyar,  now  shut  up'.^ 

An  obvious  explanation  for  lack  of  clear  leaders  may  be  that  my 
geograjphy  class  was  only  part  of  the  fifth  Form  as  a  whole.     Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  access  to  all  of  it,  I  might  have  been  able  to  establish  a 

^    Magyar  -  an  obliqufe  reference  to  the  Hungarian  origin  of  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  congregation  to  which  number  12  belonged. 
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V. 

clearer  picture  of  ito  preference  structure,  which  would  ha!ye  incorporated  ' 
boys  in  the  geography  class.    Despite  this,. there  ia  an  apparent  relation- 

L 

ship  between  star  ranking  and  'brains',  while  the  position  ,>f  the  isolates  • 
and  neglectees  can  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  lack  t?f  'brains'. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  personality  factors 
and  other  non-academic  skilly  play  a  part  in  establishing  a  boy's  p9Sition 
in  the  preference  structure.    For  instance,  as  Clausen  has  suggested 
(1968:  168);     'The  overly  aggressive  boy  may  be  accepted  as  a  leader  in 
many  activities,  but  not  chosen  ap  a  friend',.    Number  12,  the  most  aggressive 
boy  in  the  class,  receives  gome  preferences,  but  they  are  insufficient  to 
make  him  i|,star,  despite  his  above  average  ranking  on  academic  ability.  He 
is  explicitly  rejected  by  one  boy,  who  had  some  authority  as  a  prlfbationer 
prefect,  but  was  &ade  the  butt  of 'much  erf  his  physical  and  verbal^pggression. 
Another  violent,  boy  in  this  ?orm  is  a  star,  yet  is  almost  comparab^^?.-in 
academic  ability.    However,  the  other  stars  are*  more  even  tempered  and  non- 
aggressive. 

Clausen's  notion  finds  less  support  in  Form  four.    Prdbably  the 
most  aggressive  hoy  ranks  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  Form  in  academic     ^  • 
ability,  and  is  an  isolate.    Another  quite  aggressive  boy  is  also  low  in 
academic  ranking,  and  Is  a  rejectee.    No  boy  with  a  markedly  aggressive 
dist>osition  receives  star  preference. 
(5)     Constructions  of  the  'pood'  student  ('Paul') 

Sociometric  analysis  is""  necessarily  limited  to  clearly  defined 
teaching-learning  situations.    What  may  be  seen  as  desirable  qualities  to,^ 
cope  with  them  may  not  be  the  samfe  qualities  boys  would  wish  to  see,  in  their  -  ^ 
peers  under  more  general  cir Jumstancee  in  the  schoot.    As^,part^f  the  fourth  - 
Formers'  practice  sessions  for  the  C.S.S.E.  I  sk  a  number  of  e^ayf  ,  including: 
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a  sentence  completion  test  (Appendix  2 . 2) .   This  relates  to  a  fictional  boy, 
Paul,  and  how  he  is  regarded  by  his  peers,  authority  figures  in  his  school, 
and  by  his  parents.    All  boys  in  Form  four  completed  the  exerciste.  Their 
answers  are  compared  with  those  of  a  fourth  Form  of  comparable  acad-mic 
ability  iya  neighbouring  Church  of  England  boys  school.    These  boys  were 
also  preparing  for  the  C.S.S.E.,  and  provide  an  excellent  control  sample, 
being  matched  with  the  Jewish  boys  in  socio-economic  status  and  the^ighbour- 
hood  ^catchment  area  from  which  they  come. 

Despite  this,  considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting 
data.     Some  contaminating  variables  could  not  be  eliminated  from  the  situa- 
tion  under  which  the  test  was  administered  to  the 'control  sample.    In  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  fourth" Form,  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  answers,  as 
the  test  was  given  as  one  of  a  series  of  exercises  for  the  C.S.S.E.,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  boys  in  this  light.    Answers  to  projective  technique  i 
instruments  have  questit)nable  reliability  -  a  problem  which  is  discussed  in 
Appendix  1  -  but  in  this  case  do  show  quite  significant  differences  between 
the  two  samples,  in  relation  to  the  way  boys  construct  the  qualities  that 
gain,  friendship  from  Paul's  peers,  and  in  other  aspects  of  his  school  life. 
No  significant  pattern^  emerged  in  the  answers  relating  to  parents  and  the 
subsequent 'reflections  of  Paul  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.     In  the  main,  the 
answers  to  these  sections  6f  the  test  tended  to  follow  the  theme  of  the 
discussion  between  the  two  teachers. 

(a)    Characteristics  leading  to  friendship 

'  The  first  question  asked,  in  effect,  why  Paul  made  friends  quickly. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  reasons  given  by  b^h  samples  of  boys, 
using  categories  devised  from  content  analysis  of  th6  answers. 
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TABLE  12.4 

QUALITIES  SEES  AS  GAINING  FRIENDSHIP 
FOR  THE  FICTIONAL  CHARACTER,  PAUL 


Paul^B  qualities 

A.  Innate  Qualltj.e8 

1.  Sensible,  down  to  earth 

2.  Sincerity 

3.  Sense  of  humour,  wit,  cheerfulness 

4.  *Good  character  traits  (Decency, 

honesty,  goodness,  llkeablllty, 
good  nafcured,  qui et^  manner ,  nice) 

Performance-^Orlented  Qualltla^ 

Intellectual  ability  and  application 
to  study 

a 

f 

Physical  and  sporting  prowess 

Other-Directed  Qualities 

Friendliness,  open  and  extrovert  : 
Ijehaviour,  eaey  to  get  on  with, 
•.  popular 

Good  mannered,  respectful,  kind 
and  considerate  of  others 

Conmon  interest  with  peers,  gets 
ori  with  them 


Jewish  boys 
(n  -  21) 

2 

1  • 

3  ' 
0 


B. 
1. 

2. 

C-. 

,  1.. 

2. 

3. 

A. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

D. 
1. 

2. 

E. 
1. 
2. 


Willingness  to. help  peers 

Lel^ship  qualities 

Ability  to  make  use  of  opportunities 

and  friendship 

Ability  at  flattery 

Instituti(fa-Oriented  Qualities 

Conformity  with  school  regulations; 
advances  interests  of  school 

Ability  to  carry  out  deviant  acts 
against  school  and  teachers 

Environmental  Factors,  etc. 
Father  very  rich 

Knew  similar  boys  from  neighbourhood, 
or  boys  l(Lke  him  ' 


10 
(47.6%) 

3 


6 

(28.6%) 
2 

(9.5%) 
1 

3 

2 
1 

(4.8%) 
1 


■  1 

(4.8%) 
4 

(19.0%) 


1 

2 


Church  of  England 
boys 
(n  -  26) 


3 
1 
2 
9 


3 

(11.5%) 
2 


14 
(53.6%) 

8 

(30.7%) 


2 
2 

4 

(15.2%) 


(11.4%) 
1 

(3.8%) 


1 
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Of  interest  are  the  descriptors  of  Paul  used  by  the  boys  from  the 
Church  of  England  school  whicfi  are  not  used  by  the  Jewish  boys,  and  do  not 
fall  easily  Into  the  common  categQries.    These  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk 
In  Category  A4.  *  - 

(b)     Analysis,:^9|.  answers  and  comparisons  with(4ontrol  sample 

Despite  the. phrasing  of  the  question,  which  stressed  that  Paul  made 
friends  quickly,  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  two  samples  regard- 
ing the  qualities  gaining  friendship.    Four  times  as  many  answers  from  4:he 
Jewish  boys  stress  intellectual  ability  compared  with  the  control  sample. 
Boys  from  the  Church  of  England  school  place  much  more  emphasis  on  innate 
and  other-directed  qualities,  that  logically  would  make  for  gaining  friends.^ 
When  the  percentages  in  the  latter  category  are  totalled,  three  times  as 
many  answers  from  the 'control  group  ptress  other-directed  qualities  than  the 
Jewish  group.     In  the  institution-oriented  category,  there  is  a  consistent  ^ 
pattern.    Twice  as  many  answers  frclrai  the  Church  pf  England  sample  place  value 
on  conformity  with  school  regulations  compared  with  answers  from  the  Jewish 
boys.     On         otherfiiand,  five  times  as  many  of  the  /ewish  answers  see 
friendship  in  terms  of  ability  to  carry  out  deviant  actQ  against  the  school 
and  teachers  as  the  control  sample. 

Answers  within  the  other-directed  and  institution-directed 
categories  support  the  impressionistic  and  sociometric  data  relating  to 
boys'  attitudes  to  staff  and  peers,  which  have  been  established  in  this  and 
the  previous  chapter.    Good  manners,  respect  for,  and  consideration  of 
other's  do  not  rank  as  highly  in  the  Jewish  answers  as  in  those  from  the 
control  sample.    Here  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confirmation  of  the 
nature  of    interpersonal  relations  with  peers  and  teachers  within  the  class- 
room.   The  same  devaluation  of  the  personal  qualities  of  friendliness,  opea 
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and  extrovert  behaviour,  ease  of  getting  on  with  othfers,  and  popularity 
suggest  that  the  Jewish  boys  do  not  construct  friendship  in  these  terms, 
compared  with  the  control  group. 

The  value  placed  by  the  Jewish  boys  on  deviant  acts  and  leek  of 
conformity  with  school  regulations  is  also  consistent^  with  what  was  estab- 
lished about  their    interpersonal  relations  with  teachers  and  others  in 
authority.    From  the  original  answer  sheets  it  is  clear  what  character  traits 
the  Jewish  boys  value.    Paul  has  success  in  gaining  friendship  because  of 
mischievous  pranks  played  on  teachers;    ability  to  pick  on  teachers'  weak 

points  and  point  them  out  to  the  teachers;    standing  up  for  his  rights 

'1.  '  ' 

against  teachers,  and"' playing  up  in  class.    In  this  category,  the  quality 

gaining  friendship  most  often  stated  by  toys  in  the  control  eamplp  is  ^ 

ability  to  'stir'  masters. 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  answers  from  the  Church  of  England 
school  is  the  low  value  placed  on  spbrting  prowess,  despite  the  school's 
high  reputation  in  all  the  sports  organized  by  the  group  of  Associated 
Public  Schools  i^r,  Melbourne.     Froi  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  school, 
I  expected  this  to  be  an  admired" quality .     Supporting  evidence  of  school 
espHt  de  oorpa  is  to  be  lound,  however,  in  the  collectivity-oriented 
attitudes  of  the  Church  of  England  answers  in  category  D,  although  the 
number  of  answers  is  still  not  high. 

(c)-   Types  of  people  commenting  about  Paul 

The  second  question  in  the  same  test  asked  boys  to  imagine  a  con- 
versation between  two  unidentified  members  of  staff  about  the  fictional 
characfeer,  Paul.     Of  some  interest  here  are  the  persons  the  boys  cho86  to 
fill  the  roles,  and  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  between  them.    The  follow- 
ing table  summarizes  the  choice  of  persons. 
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TABLE  12.5 
TYPES  OF  PERSONS  COMMENTING  ABOUT  PAUL 


Jewish  boys 
(n  -  21) 


A.    School  staff  , 
Headnuiister 

Deputy  Headmaster/Principal 
Mathematics  Master  ^ 
Science  Master 
Geography  Master 
English  Master 
History  Master 
Connnerct&l  Subjects  Teacher 
Religious  Studies  Teacher 
Teacher  (subject  unspetified) 
Female  Teacher  ^ 
Hebrew  Teacher . 

% 

Elabb't  of  connnunity 

Form  Master 

Sports  Master 

Housemast-er    -  ,  ^ 

B.    Miscellaneous  'fantasy'  or  fictional 
characters 

School  'characters' 

People  unconnected  with  school 


4 


3 
2 


Church  of  England 
boys 
(«  -  26) 


5 
2 
4 
7 

7. 
1 

8 
9 
1 
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(d)    Analysis  of  answers  and  comparisons  with  control  aample 

Perhaps  the  most  significant,  feature  of  the  choices  in  Koth  schools 
is  the  concentration  on  r&asters  who  teach  the  types  of  subjects  associated 
with  the  Academic  Tradition  rather  than  those  teaching  such  non-academic 
subjects  as  art,  music,  and  drama  which  are  all  available  in  the  Church  of 
England  school  in  one  form  or  other^    A  surp^sfng  omission  in  this  school 
is  reference  to  the  sports  master,  and  sport  as  a  major  topic  of  conversation 
about  Paul.    Some  differences  in  figures  reflect  the  structural  differences 
between  the  two  schools:    no  deputy  headmaster  in  the  Jewish  school,  but  a 
^Hebrew  teacher  and  community  rabbi  not  found  in  the  other  school, 
(e)    Types  of  comments  made  about  Paul  by  school  personnel 

The  fictional  characters  had  a  greJt  deal  to  say  about  Paul,  most 
of  it  quite  logical  within  t|*/iniaginai?y  context  of  the  exercise.  School 
4taff  who  commented  on  him  liade  only  five  comments  which  were  out  of 
character.    These  ^ave  been  put  in.  a  'fantasy  comment'  category.    All  such 
remarks  we^  in  the  Church  of, England  sample.     Comments  of  people  outside 
the  school,  or  what  were  termed  'fantasy'  or  fictional  characters  in  the 
previous  5*^able,  have  not  been  included  in  what  follows.    This  table  makes  a 
basic, division  between  favourable  and  unfavourable  comments  in  a  number  of 
categories Where  relevant?  each  category  in  the  favourable  section  has  a 
counterpart  in  th^  other  section. 
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TABLE  12.6 

TYPES  OF  COMMENTS  MADE  ABOUT  PAUL  BY  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Number  of  comnients 
Types  of  comments  Jewish  school      Church  of  England  schoo 

Favourable  comments 

Academic  performance  -  has  19  /cq^ovn 

.merit,  ability,  good  attitude,        (59.4%)  (5J,2%) 
etc.  ^ 

Responsibility  potential  -  will  2  1 

make  a  leader,  contributes  well 
to  school  in  sport  or  by 
example  ' 

Relations  with  staff  -  3  r^\^iv\ 

popularity  with  staff  stated  (9.4%)  .  (21.3^; 

or  imtplied,  mannerly,  co- 
operative, helpful 


Relations  with  peers  -  popular 


4  8 


with  peers,  makes  friends  (12.5%)  (17.0%) 

easily,  relates  well,  helps  and 
influences  others  constructively 

Excuses  for  cond^^ct  -  exonera-  4  3 

tions  of  deviant  acts  by  Paul, ^ 
support  expressed  for  him 


TOTALS      (65^%)         ,  gtlex) 

Unfavourable  comments 

Academic  performance  -  work  well         4  1 
below  standard,  low  ability  ^ 

Relations  with  staff  -  popt  7 

class  behaviour,  critical  of  (41.2%)  (68.7%; 

teacher,  'stirring',  distract- 
ing, cheeky,  fooling  and 
Joking,  etc. 

Relations  with  peers  -  unpopular         5  ^ 
due  to  deyiant  acts  against  them 
or  pandering  to  teacher 

Reasons  for  conduct  -  unstable 


—  17  16 
TOTALS        (34^7^)  (25.4%) 

'Fantasy'  comments  by  teachers  -  ,  5 
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(f)    Analysis  of  answers  and  compa^tlsons  with  control  sample 

From  the  total  figures  It  Is  quite  clear  that  ?aul  Is  seen  more 
In  favourable  terms  than  unfavourable  by  bc^s  from  both  schools:    65.3  percent 
of^e  total  comments  from  the  Jewish  school  and  74.6  percent  from  the  Church 
of  England  school  are  favourable.    The  fantasy  Comments  from  the  latter  have 

V 

been  excluded.    The  Jewish  boys  see  Paul  In  a  less  favourable  light,- 
although  they  give  Paul  more  favourable  comments  about  his  academic  per- 
formance than  do  boys  iir  the  control  sample.    The  Jewish  boys'  concern  with 
academic  performance  is  al»p  apparent  when  favourable  and  unfavourable 
comments  in  this  category  are  added,  and  are  seen  as  percentages  of  the 
total  comments  made  in  each  school.    Jewish  boys  have  ^heir  characters 
making  46.9  percent  of  their  comments  about  academic  performance,  while 
the  other  sample  makes  41.3  percent.    Onoe  again  there  is  the  greater  con- 
cern with  academic  matters  that  we  have  noted  consistently  in  both  impression- 
istic and' other  data.  ^ 
Also  consistent  with  previous  data,  Jewish  boys  place  less^ value 
on  popularity  with  teachers  and  peers.    In  the  case  of  the  former,  21.3 
percent  of  comments  from  the  Church  of  England  sample  in  comparison  with 
9.4  percent  of  comments  from  the  Jewish  boys  relate  to  favourable^ opinions 
about  Paul's  good  relations  with  members  of  Bta^.    The  same  pattern  is 
evident  regarding  relationships,  with  peers.  'Fewer  of  the  Jewish  boys 
angers  (12.5  percent)  compared  with  the  control  sample  (17.0  percent) 
relate  to  the  popularity  of  Paul  with  his  peers.    More  of  the  Jewish 
answers  refer  to  his  unpbpurkrity,  although  the  difference  between  the  two 
.samples  is  small.    On  the  other  hand,  more  6f  the  control  sample  answers 
relate  to  Paul's  unpopularity  with  teachers  (68.7  percent)  in  comparison 
with  the  Jewish  sample  (41.2  percent). 
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(6)  Sunnnary 


^  In  this  chapter  a  number  of  sociometric.  Impressionistic  and 

projective  measures  have  identified  the  way  the  sample  of  boys  in  the 
Jewish  school  construct  the  criterfa  of  esteem  accorded  to  their  pears 
and  authority  figures  in  school.    Esteem  is  accorded  to  peers  on  the 
grounds  of  academic  ability:^  sociometric  star  ranking  correlates  well 
with  'brains'.    Religious  abilities  are  also  seen  to  be  important,  but 
rank  below  'brains' Aggression  does  not  seem  to  be  a  critWion  for 
gaining  esteem,  although  the  evidence  in  this  respect  is  less  conclusi^^. 
The  result  of  projective  measures  confirms  the  concern  of  the  Jewish 
boys  with  academic  success  and  learning  ability.    The  hypothetical  student, 
Paul,  is  successful  in  making  friends  by  virtue  of  his  intellectual  ^ 
capacity  rather  than  any  other  factor.     Teachers'  comments  about  Paul  also 
tend  to  stress  his  intellectual  capacity  and  other  academic  matters. 

iData  are  also  consistent  about  the  pattern  already  established 
regarding    interpersonal  relationships  between  the  Jewish  boys  and  their 
peers  and  teachers.    There  is  some  support  for  sociometric  data,  which 
indicates  the  lack  of  clear  leaders  to  undertake  positions  of  responsibility 
at  the  Form  level.    Respect  for  authority,  conformity  to  school  rules,  and 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relationships  with  peers  are  also  under- 
valued in  comparison  with  intellectual  achievement.     In  contrast,  a  con- 
trol sample  from  the  Church  of  England  school  places  more  value  on  these 
aspects. 
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CHAPTER  13 

/   CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  SELF  AND  TUTURE  ASPIRATIONS 

In  thC:;  preceding  chapter  something  of  the  boys'  criteria  of  esteem, 
for  conducting  Interpersonal  relationships  has  been  established.    Despite  <f 
their  recognized  imperfections,  the  research  procedure's  used  have  enabled 
the  subjects  to  spe'ak  for  themselves  to  some  extent.    The  picture  that  has 
emerged  thus  li^^somewhere  on  a  contlnuxim  between  the  Eternal  logic*  of 
the  observer  and  the  'inner  logic'  of  the  observed.    This  chapter  moves 
further  towards  reducing  the  influence  of  the  external  observer,  so -that 
the  boys  reveal  more  of  thel^  shelves  (Clcourel,  1973:  25). 

ft  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  behavioural  patterns  we  have'  noted 
are  compounded  of  both  ot^jer-directed  ^nd  self -directed  Interactions.  In 
focussing  now  on  the  latter,  the  assumption  is  made  that  1>oys'  behaviour 
will  be  governed  by  their  constructions  of  the  self,  both  in  relation, to ^ 
present  reality  and  a  postulated  future.     '^e  human  being  can  designate 
things  to  himself  -  his  wants,  his  pains,  his  goals,  objects  around  him, 
the  presence  of  others,  their  actions,  their  expected  actions,  or  whatnot' 
"  (Blumer,  1971:  16).  '  \ 

(1)     The  self  -  what  it  means  to  be  a  Jew  " 

The  majority  of  boys  in  fourth  Form  were  asked  what  it  means  to  be 
a  Jew.    This  diredt  question  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  I  had 
developed  maximum  rapport  with  the  group.    Apart  from  correcting  spelling 
errors  that  might  lead  to  faulty  int^^^retation,  I  reproduce  all  answers 
verbatim,  as  any  attempt  at  paraphrasing  them  would  be  to  impose  my  own 
constructiorts  of  what  they  mean.    The  only  'external'  influence  is  the'three 
categories  used  to  group  answers:    religious  oriei^tation,  nationalistic  or 
ethnic  orientation,  and  uncommitted. 
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(a)    The  religious  orientation  towards  being  a  Jew  ' 

The  fact  that  I  am  a  Jew  does  not  mean  Anything  to  me  but 

the  fact  that  I  am  a  I.e.  an  observant  Jew,  makes  me 

feel  above  any  other  nation  or  religion.  In  the  world. ^ 

The  people  who  are,  unfortunately,  In  our  days  lax -In  their 
observances  constitute  to  me  as  empty  shells,  but  those  who  keep 
to  the  tradition  of  our  elders  are  rlghteouft.    They  do  not  cheat 
their  elders  who  died  In  the  2nd  War  for  the  same  thlhg  their 
sons  are  forsaking.    They  are  traitors. 

But  still,  even  If  somebody  was  bom  a  Jew,. he  has  a 
different  quality  In  him.    He  .Is  more  refined,  more  co-operative 
th^  the  common  'mob*  In  whose  midst  we  dwell  in.    Of  course 
there  ate  exceptions. 

To  sum  this  up,  I,  being  an  observant  Jew,  feel  satisfied 
when  doing  the  work  and  observing  G-d's  own  law.    To  me  being  a 
Jew  Is  something  that  Is  my  highest  asset. 

*  *  * 

To  me  to  be  Jewish  does  not  mean  to  have  a  Jewish  mother 
or  to  have  a  'Ylddlshe  hartz'   (lit.  a  'Jewish  heart).     It  means 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  oneself  completely  to  the  Torah, 

I.e.  to  observe  the  Laws  as  well  as  to  learn  the  and 

 .     It  means  that  I  should  go  to  school  or  work  every  day 

and  deal  fairly  with  my  fellow  men,  not  as  the  Image  of  a  Jew 
Is  today.     It  also  means  to  go  to  shul  not  twice  a  year  on 

 and  but  to  go  every  ^fiay  3  times  a  day  even  If 

It  Is  Inconvenient  for  me.     It  also  means  that  a  Jew  should 
raise  children    (living  In  Torah). 

*  *  * 

Since  I  was  born  Jewish  I  have  often  thought  about  being 
a  gentile  but  I  can't  imagine  myself  any  other  way  but  Jewish. 
To  me,  it  means  being  a  member  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
true  religion.     I  feel  that  being  Jewish  has  made  me  slightly 
e    more  respectful  to  other  peopl^e  than  the  average  boy  in  the 
street  is,     I  can  see  a  meaning  in  life  and  the  goal  of  great 

^  :   t   

^ords  in  Hebrew  script  are  indicated  by  dashes  .     ^pfr  * 
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"  knowledge  Is  something  for  me  to  strive  for.    I  think  that 

because  of  this  meaning  In  life,  the  crime  rate  ampng  Jewish 
people  Is  so  low.     I  feel  that  learning  the  Talmud  and 
'     religious  studies  helps  sharpen  my  brain  to  enable  me  to 
understand  secular  studies  better. 

*  *  * 

Jewishness  is  denoted  by  one  thing  only,  the  Jewish 
religion^  i.e.  the  very  fact  which  has  made  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  Jews,  was  their  belief  in  monotheism  and  the 
piousneo^ with  which  they  approached  daily  life.    So  too, 
this  religion  and  tradition  has  been  passed  down  till  this 
day.    So  to  be  Jewish  in  this  age,  I  believe  that  the  same 
requirements  are  necessary  as  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  -  the  Jewish  religion  and  tradition.  I 
maintain  that  when  a  Jew  keeps  his  religion,  that  his 
religion  keeps  him. 

*  *  * 

If  you' want  I  could  talk  in  length  about  the  greatness 
about  the  Jew  spiritually  and  physically  and  explain  how 
great  the  Jewish  morals  and  ideals  and  intellect  is,  that  is 
Kabbalae  Oil  i.e.  accepting  the  Yoke  of  G-d  withoxit  under- 
standing everything.    One  doesn't  have  to  understand  what 
the  use  of  being  a  use  and  what  it  means  {sio) .    What  is 
"important  is  simply  accepting  everything  what  you  have  been 
taught  by  someone  older,  wiser  and  more  knowledgeable  than 
you  and  when  this  is  accepted  then  one  can  start  delving 
^       into  spiritual  things  but  with  this  st^y  the  intention  is 
not  to  believe  in  G~d  but  to  get  a  stronger  clinging  %o  Him. 

*  *  * 
To  me  it  is  a  great  honour  to  be  bom  a  Jew  because  I 

am  endowed  with  a  responsibility  which  in  return  for  my  %jL 
observance  I  receive  a  safeguard  against  the  bad  things  of 
this  world. 

It  means  that  if  I  keep  all  the  Mltzvot  as  many  do 
there  is  less  chance  of  corruption  and  sickness  in  my  life. 
When  I  walk  around  with  a  skull  cap  I  know  that  I  must. act 
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according  to  the  Tor ah  to  keep  up  my  honour  as  a  Jew. 

I  find  great  enjoyment  in  being  a  Jew  because  we  have 
a  Shabbos  which  only  Jews  can  appreciate,  there  are  times 
when  we  feel  things  we  can  not  feel  other  times. 

it  it  * 

It  means  having  a  steady  religion  which  does 'not  change 
periodically  as  other  religions  do.     It  gives  something 
to. believe  in  which  is  pretty  reliable.     It  gives  me  hopes 
for  certain  things  in  the  future.    Although  some  people 
swear  at  us  in  the  street  I  think  these  things  can  sometimes 
be  fof gotten. * 

\  ■  *  *  * 

To  believe  in  G-d  the  holy  one  blessed  be  he. 

*  *  * 

On  Saturday  I  have  something  to  look  forward  to  instead 
of  just  mucking  around.    When  I  say  my  prayers  I  say  it  with 
feeling.    During  school  we  are  taught  things  that  men  of 
previous  times  taught  to  their  disciples  what  to  do  what 
not.    On  Saturday  we  can't  do  any  manner  of  work,  not  even 
drive  an  automatic  car  because  you  still  cause  work  by 
turning  the  engine  on. 

*  *  *  U 

It  means  to  live  a  life  governed  by  the  Law  and  Spirit  ■ 
of  the  TORAH.     It  means  sticking  to  a  certain  method  of 
approaching  anything.    This  is  not  just  holding  on  to  some 
laws  but  a  complete  ethical  code.     It  means  being  one  of  the 
Jewish  people.    Yet  a  person  can  be  Jewish  even  if  he  does 
not  keep  the  religion.     If  he  preserves  his  national  back- 
ground and  culture  he  Is  still  Jewish.    But  I  believe  that 
you  can  not  lump  this  under  categories.    A  person  is  Jewish 

if  he  believes  he  is. 

*  .    *  * 

All  I  can  say  is  that  It  is  the  greatest  thing  ever  to 
be  a  Jewish  boy.    You  can  always  walk  around  knowing  that  you 
are  different  from  others  in  that  you  have  sets  of  laws  that 
distinguish  you  from  anTjanimal  and  a  man.    You  have  laws  for 
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eating,  sleeping,  wearing  of  clothes  and  any  other  thing 
you  can  think  of.  I  myself  nm  not  the  most  orthodox  but 
I  kfeep  a  few  basic  laws.  I  consider  being  Jewish  the 
greatest  privilege  of  my  life. 

*  *  * 

(b)    The  nationalistic  orientation  towards  belKig  a  Jew 

I  feel  proud  of  oui?., tradition  and  history.  In  over- 
coming greater  odds  and opposition.    A  society  only  exists 
when  there  ate  restrictions,  and  we  with  out  added  restric- 
tions feel  some  unexfialnable  feeling  of  success. 

I  feel  proud  to  be  a  Jew  when  one  of  my  fellow 
religionists  name  appears  In  a  paper.    We  all  feel  united. 

*  >  * 

To  me  It  Is  a  big  honour  knowing  and  believing  that  the 
Jewish  people  are  different  from  all,  other  peoples.  The 
closeness  of  our  people,  as  was  shown  In  the  1967  emergency. 
I  think  honestly  that  every  person  In  our  nation  at  one  time 
or  another  has  a  feeling  for  religion.    If  Anyone  can  name  a 
people  that  has  oppressed  so  much  over  the  centuries  (eio) 
and  yet  has  been  able  to  survive  and  flourish  I  will  then 
admit  that  our  nation  Is  a  noriial  one.    Let's  take  a  festival 
such  as  we  are  celebrating  at  the  moment  Chanuka.    When  an 
oppressed  people  rose  up  and  defeated /the  enemies  who  out- 
numbered us.    It  means  to  me  a  sincere  believe  in  G-d. 

To  built  up  a  state  after  being  oppressed  not  less  than 
3  to  A  years  early  shows  our  sincere  hope  not  to  be  broketi  up. 

*  *  * 

To  me  it  means  a  iot  of  things  to  be  Jewish  and  I  am  by 
no  means  impartial  to  the  fact.    What  I  do  all  do,  how  I 
think  is  bas^ci^ly  governed  by  my  Jewishness.    This  doesn't 
mean  eVery  minute  of  .the  day  -  I  am  affected,  in  some  ways 
greatly,    by  my  environment  and  by  things  not  Jewish.  But 
after  reading  about  the  massacres  and  sufferings  JeWs  under- 
went under  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians  I  feel  that  I  am  here 
to  keep  the  tradition  alive  and  to  carry  on  in  doing  my  tiny 
part  in  keeping  the  Jewish  nation  living. 
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After  all  the  hardshigs  weWe  gone  through  T  Would  go 
*rDund  with  a  guilty  conscious  all  my  life  if  I  would  forsake 
my  religion.'  I  don't  take  it  as  a  joke  nor  do  I  take 
Jewish  customs  as  a  joke.     If  my  grandparents  are  always 
looking  to  save  money  it's  not  so  funny  as  pj.  may  seem. 

Another,  possibly  more  tangible  way  to  preserve  us  is 
to  go  to  Israel  and  support  it,  learn  Hebrew.     Such  an 
effort  as  the  Jews.mad^  there  tirust  not  go  to  waste.  Anyway 

  it  is  the  Land  of  my  Fathers. 

•       *  *  * 

(c)  Uncommitted 

To  mfe  being  a  Jew  is  a  way  of  life  and  I -can  not  see  myself 
living  in  any  other  way.    This  is£>because  I  was  brought  up  as  a 
Jew  in  a  Jewish  atmosphere  and  I  am  used  to  it. 

*  *  * 

(2)     Some,  comments  on  the  boys'  views 

Quantitatively,  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  boys  (73.3  percent), 
who  see  the  meaning  of  being  Jewish  mostly  in  religious  terms.    Three  boys 
(20.0  percent)  see  it  more  in  nationalistic  terms,  but  also  refer. to 
religion.    The  remaining  boy  has  no  pronounced  orientation  either  way. 

Qualitatively,  boys  attach  a  variety  of  meanings  to  their 
Jewishness.     It  is  most  valued  as  a  sourc^  of  ethical  rules  promoting  good 
incJividual  cd^iduct  and  harmonious  relations  with  others.    Just  over  half  of 
the  boys  in  the  sample  indicate  this.     Feelings  of  honour,  pride, ^and 
privilege  at  being  a  Jew  are  clearly  expressed  in  a  third  of  the  ahswers. 
Being  different  from  other  peoples  or^  cultures  is  also  valued,  although 
there  are  two  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used.     In  one,  there  is  no  sense 
of  being  different  an^^ superior .     In  the  other,  the  superiority  of  the 
•Jewish  way  of  life,  or  aspects  of  It,  is  explicitly  stated  or  implied.  Also 
valued  about  being  a  Jew  is  the  feeling  of  being  united  with  a  people  (folk) 
and'  a  tradition,  which  has  enabled  them  to  resist  hardships  and  beeomQ. 
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sucjtessful.    The  importance  of  Jewish  learning,  knowledge  and  teaching  is 
mentioned  by  four  boys.     Explicit  recognition  is  given  to  tradition. 

^  ..v.         Among  those  who  emphasize  non-religious  meanings  of  being  a  Jew, 
as  much  weight  is  attached  to  honour,  pride  and  privilege  as  to  the  sense 
of  being  united  and  keeping  tradition.    Least  mentioned ^is  being  superior 
to  others.    However,  among  those  emphasizing  religious  meanings  of  being  a 
Jew,  feelings  of  superiority  are  most  mentioned.    From  both  field  observa- 
tions and  this  evidence  it  is  legitimate  to  suggest  that,  for  some  boys, 
adherence  to  religious  beliefs  is  not  untinged  with  a  certain  arrogance  or, 
at  least,  assiirance  that  Judaism  is  superior  to  other  faiths. 

The  percentage  of  boys  who  appear  to  prof^sp  religious  beliefs  is 
higher  than  might  be  expected.    At  the  time  *of  Dr  NahCim  Goldmann's  visit, 
the  Principal  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  his 
estimate,  some  fifty  percent  of  boys  in  the  school  came,  from  non-observant 
homes.    On  this  basis  4  score  of  73.3  percent  gives  grounds  for  optimism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  should  not  be  discounted  that 
when  they  were  asked  to  do  this  exercise,  some  boys  decided  to  present  a  more 
favourable  picture  of  themselves  than  was  actually  tAeOcase.    1  had  not 

V. 

asked  them  to  give  their  names  (although  some  still  did) ,  and  went  to  great 
t^rouble  to  play  down  the  importance  of  the  data.    Despite  this  there  was  a 
quite  perceptible  undercurrent  of  anxiety  in  the  class.    One  boy  in  particular 
was  visibly  worried.    He  asked  twice  why  he  had*  to  do  it,  then  went  over  to 
another  boy  and  tried  to  read  his  answer.    His  final  statement  inevitably 
stood  out..   It  is  the  briefest  of  those  given.    There  is  the  possibility  in 
this  case,  and  maybe  in  others,  that  a  form  of  *  pluralistic  ignorance' 
existed  at  the  time  (Allport,  1933).    Some  boys  might  have  felt  obliged  to 
state  they  were  more  religious  than  they  actually  ^fere,  believing  that  others 


would  do  tFe  same.  ' 
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(3)    Views  of  the  future 

(a)    Boys'  stated  aspirations 

Towards  the  end  of  second  Term,  I  asked  the  boys  to  give  me 
details  of  their  subject  choices  for  fifth  Form,  together  with  an  indica- 
tion of  their  intended  careers.^   The  latter  are  helpful  for  advising  boyB 
about  the  appropriateness  o^  their  subject  choices.    At  the  time  these 
details  were  obtained,  the  boys  did  not  know  their  C.S.S.E.  results,  thus 
their  aspirations  are  not  coloured  by  knowing  whether  they  would  be  getting 
financial  assistance  to  help  with  their  senior  studies.    As  I  have  already 
'indicated.  C.S.S.E.  awards  provide  a  fairly  reliable  measure  of  university 
potential,  and  knowledge  that  he  had  not  obtained  a  scholarship  might  have 
made  a  boy  think  twi<fee  about  deciding  to  aim  for  university.    Five  boys 
were  uncertain  about  their  careers.^but  still  stated  the  tertiary  training 
they  aspired  towards.    Only  one  boy  was  completely  uncertain  about  both. 

As  the  following  summary  makes  clear  all  but  one  choice  of  career 
fall  into  Wiseman's  Professional  and  Higher  Managerial  category  (Wiseman 
1970:  224).    Commercial,  scientific  and  medical  careers  predominate. 
Compared  with  their  fathers'  occupations,  a  majority  of  the  boys'  aspirations 
are  upwardly  socially  mobile,  even  when  falling  into  the  same  socio-economic 
category.    Success  is  seen  as  gaining  a  place  at  university,  or  undertaking 
a  comparable  form  of  tertiary  training.    It  is  obvious  that  the  boys  are 
markedly  achievement-oriented  and  ambitious,  and  consider  that  intellectual 
capacity  is  the  key  to  the  future. 
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TABLE  13.1 

SUMMARY  OF  FOURTH  FORM  BOYS'  ASPIRATIONS 
IN  RELATION  TO  FATHERS'  OCCUPATIONS 


Aspirations 

Accountancy  College  course; 
qualified  accountant- 

University  science  course; 
•scientific*  csieex 

University  or  College  Accountancy 
course;    qualified  accountant 

University  or  College  Accountancy 
course ;    qualif  ied ' accountant 

University  science  course; 
career  uncertain  f. 

University  natural  history  course; 
career  in  C.S.I.R.O.  as  zoologist 

Talmudical  Seminary  for  one  year  then 
university  science  course;  career 
uncertain 

University  science  course;  science 
laboratory  work  in  Israel 

Medicarl  course  at  university;  doctor 
in  medical  research 

Veterinary  science  course  at 
university ;  veterinarian 

University  science  &  engineering 
course;    aeronautical  space  engineer 

University  science  course;  career 
uncertain 

Medical  couifse  at  university;    doctor  t 

University  science  course;  career 
uncertain  *  ^ 

Uncertain  *  ^ 

Pharmaceutical  training  course; 
pharmacist 

Veterinary  science  course  at 
univeraity;  veterinarian 

Accountancy  course  (unspecified) ; 
bu^siness  accountant 

Technical  course  aimed  at  factory  trainee 
in  motor  mechanics 


S«E.  Cktegory 
of  aspiration 


1  or  2 
1 
1 
1 


Father's  occupation 
Market  stall  holder 

Research  Scientist 

Mllkbar  owner 

Owner  -  belt  making 
factory 

Caretaker 
Research  Fellow 
Delicatessen  proprietor 

Unstated  ^ 
Hotel  proprietor 
Pet  shop  retailer 
Butcher 

Coat  manufacturer 

Storeman  in  factory 

Manager  of  knitting 
factory 

Manufacturer  &  retailer 
of  fabric 

Builder  and 
contractor 

Quilt  manufacturer 

Manager  of  weaving 
factory 

Sock  manufacturer 


Note;    n  ■  19}    one  student  absent. 
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Of)    Thematic  apperception  evidence  of  boys'  achievement  orientation 
Supporting  evidence  of  the  Importance  boys  place  on  aiiademlc  ^ 
achievement  Is  provided  by  datp  from  a  pictorial  thematic  apperception 
exercise  they  were  asked  to  do  as  part  of  the  practice  lessons  I  arranged 
prior  to  tl>e  C.S.S.E.  period.    Previous  test  papers  for  this  examination 
had  employed  a  form  of  th^tlc  apperception  technique.  In ''which  candidates 
had  been  asked  to  write  a  composition  on  a  picture  or  photograph  Incor- 
porated In  the  examination  paper  for  the  Written  Expression  section.  It 
was  thus  quite  In  order  for  me  to  replicate  a  similar  exercise  as  part  of 
the  boys'  practice.    The  sketch  shown  In  Appendix  2.1  was  given  to  Form  four. 
The  boys  were  asked"  to  write  a  composition  In  the  form  of  a  retalnlsccnce. 
about  either  an  Imaginary  past  event,  or  a  re^l  life  situation  they  had 
experienced.    The  same  exercise  was  given  to  the  Church  of  England  control 
group  of  boys  at' the  fourth  Form  level  who  were  also  preparing  for  the 
C.S^S.E.,  under  conditions  summarized  In  Appendix  1. 

The  compositions  written  by  both  groups  of  boys  were  analysed  and 
compared.    In  both  samples  there  are  similar  types^of  'fantasy'  answers: 
herbes  being  welcomed  by  Important  dignitaries,  such  a^he  President  of 
the  United  States ;    aWds  of  medals  to  returned  so^lers;    a  welcome  to 
the  first  astronauts  to  land  on  the  moon  (the  current  scientific  achievement 
In  the  news  media) ;    Important  personages  being  either  welcomed  Into 
Australia,  or  feeing  farewelled  on  their  departure  on  various  political 
missions. 

However,  two  significant  differences  emerged  between  the  two 
samples.    The  first  relates  to  achievement  orientation.  -Seven  6f  the 
Jewish  boyjB  (36.8  percent)  wrote  about  receiving  some  form  of  academic  ^ 
hdnour  such  as  a  university  degree,  a  C.S.S^.E.  or  Commonwealth  Tertiary 
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Scholarship,  and  even  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.    Of  the  control  group, 
only  one  boy  (3,8  percent)  mentioned  a  comparable  situation.    This  was 
gradtiatlon  from  Medical  School. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  control  group  stressed  situations  which 
were  not  considered  by  any^'of  the  Jewish  boys.    Five  of  the  compositions 
related  to  normal  school  events,  such  as  old  boys  being  farewelled,  or  new 
staff  and  boys  being  welcomed.  .  The  control  group  also  referred  to  incidents 
relating  to  war  heroes  being  farewelled  when  conscripted  into  the  army,  or 
being  honoured  on  retirement.^  No  Jewish  boy  referred  to  such  themes.  Their 
comparatively  greater  incidence  in  the  control  group  may  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  Church  of  England  school  maintains  a  thriving  army  cadet  corps. 

The  Jewish  boys  failed  to  refer  to  any  themes  which  might  support 
their  religious  convictions  and  views  of  the  self*    Although  the  sketch  used 
may  not  have  contained  sufficient  stimulus  cues  to  prompt  a  religious 
response,  I  had  predicted  that  some  boys  would  associate    it  with  their 
Bar  mtzvah.    None  of  the  Jewish  boys  used  this  theme.    Their  stated  aspira- 
tions for  the  future  may  account  for  such  an  omission.    Quite  clearly,  the 
boys  may  hold  to  a  religious  orientation,  but  are  also  markedly  achievement- 
oriented  in  the  secular  domain.    Only  one  boy  states  that  he  will  undergo  one 
year  of  Talmudlc  study  at  the  Rabbinical  College  prior  to  going  on  to 
university. 
(A)  Summary 

The  sample  of  Jewish  boys  from  the  fourth  Form  was  considered  in 
Chapter  10  to  be  replwitative  of  boys  in  the  school  as  a  whole.  Although 
it  would  be  fallacious  to  generalize  too  far  from  the  sample,  it  seems 
legitimate  to  assume  that  the  views  the  boys  have  of  themselves  and  future 
aspirations  may  be  typical  of  many  others  in  the  riddle  and  Senio^  School. 
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JewishneBs  Is  seen  predominately  In  religious  terms.    Judaism  provides  a 

o 

charter  of  ethical  rules  governing  conduct  and  dally  life.    Living  In 
adherence  to  It  Is  both  Intrinsically  rewarding,  and  Instrumental ly  Is  a 
form  of.  protection  against  the  moral  and  even  physical  Ills  of  the  world. 
The  boys  also  see  themselves  as  different  from  and,  In  some  cases,  superior 
to  non-Jews.    The  future  Is  seen  almost  exclusively  In  non-rellglous  terms. 
Boys  are  markedly  achievement-oriented,  and  aspire  to  high  socio-economic 
status  occupations  and  tertiary  training  needed  to  attain  them. 

Paradoxically,  in  previous  chapters, r  the  same  sample  of  boys  waa 
seen  to  place  a  low  value  on  respect  for  authority  both  explicitly  in  the 
sentence  completion  test,  and  implicitly  through  unruly  behaviour  and  dis- 
respect in  teaching-learning  situations.    There  is  thus  a  contradiction 

f 

between  boys'  actual  norms,  and  their  stated  claims  that  adherence  to  their 
faith  makes  them  better  behaved  or  'more  respectful  to  other  people  than  the 
average  boy  in  the  street  ±b\    This  latter  pronouncement  would  not  find 
support  among  the  adult  members  of  the  school,  whose  comments  on  boys' 
behaviour  are  given  in  Chapter  11.    The  apparent  reverence  for  their 
religion  does  not  find  expression  in  some  boys'  behaviour  in  rellgiouff 
situations.    Impressionistic  data  about  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  lif^aof 
the  school  in  Chapter  8  contain  aeveral  examples  of  the  contrast  between 
acts  of  extreme  devotion  being  carried  out  in  a  surrounding  atmosphere  that 
is  noisy  and,  to  the  external  observer,  the  very  antithesis  of  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  House*of  God, 

A  closer  examination  of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  boys'  lives 
is  taken  up  in  the  following  chapters.    The  first  deals  with  their  con- 
structlons  of  the  habitat  and  networks  with  which  the  school  is  involved.. 
The  second  analyses  boys'  allocations  of  time  ^o  rctlvltles,  and  how  they 
react  to  the' dialectical  Interplay  between  the  two  calendars ^of  the  Traditions. 
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CHAPTER  14 

CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  HABITAT  AND  WORLDS  OF  OBJECTS  « 

Each  boy  at  the  school  lives  In  a  wider  givlronment  of  meaningful 
objects  around  whTrch  his  activities  are  focussed.    If  called  upon  to  do  so, 
he  can  represent  this  'cognitive  map'  in  a  variety  of  ways.^    In  such 
representations  might  be  included  thpse  objects  which  have  most  relevance 
and  meaning  for  him,  and  those  which  are  of  lesser  importance.    From  an 
examination  of  the  pictorial  and  other  data  symbolizing  these  constructions' 
of  reality  it  is  possible  to  establish  something  of  his  world  of  objects. 
This  will  include  not  only  tangible  items,  but  also  such  social  constructs 
as^  the  functions  of  public  institutions  and  people.    Their  meaning  ox 
relevance  for  him  at  any  moment  of  time  qualify  then^for  inclusion  in  his 
cognitive  map.  ' 

A  group  of  boys  from  a  similar  cultural  background  might  be  expected 
to  have  broadly  similar  cognitive  maps.    Although  idiosyncratic  components 
will  be  present,  there  will  also  be  enough  commonalities  to  construct  some- 
thing of  a  group's  cognitive  map.    In  part,  this  will  consist  of  its 
ethnogeography,  i.e.  the  shared  perceptions  and  values  placed  on  the  environ- 
ment and  its  man-made  or  tangible  aspects.    There  will  also  be  shared  con- 
structions of^  certain  institutions  Such  as  the  school  with  which  all  are 
closely  connected.    Individual  and  group  worlds  of  objects  are  thus  coifrs 
ceptually  possible  and  those  of  my  fourth  Form  are  discussed  in  this 
chapter. 

(1)    Components  of  the  boys'  shared  world  of  objects 

As  might  be  expected,  the  boys'  shared  world  of  objects  is  a  very 
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^    Developed. more  fully  in  Appendix  3.1:  'Micro-area  Research:  An  Inter- 
disciplinary Approach  to  Local  Social  and  Environmental  Studies'. 
Geography  Teacher,  10  (August  1970),  pp.  73-82.  ^ 
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Jewish  one.    For  many  It  Is  spatially  restricted;    objects  In  the  near 
vicinity  receiving  most  mention  and  those  farther  afield  being  Ignored  or 
given  lesser  Importance.    Some  aspects  are  clearly  fundamental  and  highly 
valued.     In  Appendix,  8.1  the  boys'  choices  on  a  four -point  scale  are  shoi^ii, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  star  diagram  each  boy  was  required  to  complete. 
Table  14.1  following  summarizes  the  maln^c^ftegorles. 

Places  of  worship,  the  school  and  the  Rabbinical  College  are 
obviously  deen  as  most  Impprtant.    Many  boys  mentioned  more  than  one 
synagogue  they  attended,  and  In  the  maps  showing  the  local  environment 
eight  different  synagogues  are  Identified  by  the  group.    Public  libraries 
rank  very  or  fairly  high  for  a  number  of  boys,  and  receive  a  total  of  * 
thirteen  mentions.    They  are  not  only  places  from  which  reference  and  reading 

r 

material  Is  borrowed  but  also  places  where  homework  Is  done.     It  Is  quite 
common  to  see  groups  of  Jewish  boys  and  girls,  Identifiable  from  their 
school  uniforms,  occupying  tables  In  .the  reference  sections  of  local 
libraries.    They  are  also  Important  places  for  social  contacts  between  the 
sexes  to  judge  from  the  flirting  and  gossip  that  also  occur. 

If  the  home  Is  discounted,  oth^r^^^^^tlves  and  friends  are  very 
or  fairly  Important  afed  appear  to  be  valued  above  personal  friends.  Grand- 
parents,  aunts  and  cousins  are  obviously  preferred  relatives.    The  close 
family  links  Implied  by  this  category  may  support  what  was  suggested  In  an 
earlier  chapter  about  the  nurturant  and  supportive  behaviour  shown  towards 
little  boys  by  older  ones.     Grandparents  also  received  a  small  number  of 
mentions  In  a  question  on  Yiddish  speakers  In  the  boys'  homes,  which  I 
asked  towards  the  end  of  the  year.    Although  numer^^efally  only  twenty  percent 
of  the  sample  they  nevertheless  rank  high  In  therboys  world  of  objects. 


2    Sociological  Studies  In  Geograph^s4ata.     The  prH^t  Is  reproduced  In 
Appendix  3.2. 
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TABLE  lA.l 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  OBJECTS 

4. 

'  IN  tHE  WORLD  OF  FOURTH  FORM  BOYS 


Category  of  objects 


Degree  of  Importance 
by  number  of  mentions 


Least 

Fairly 

^ery 

Moat 

Places  of  worship 

1 

4 

10 

12 

The  school 

1 

19 

Rabbinical  College 

1  ' 

.  2 

8 

Mikveh 

2 

) 

Libraries 

3 

5 

i 

7 

.  2 

Father's  place  of  work 

2 

2 

A 

Relatives 

1 

6 

11 

10 

Friends  and  neighbours 

5 

7 

2 

3 

Recreation  facilities 

28 

21  * 

7 

1 

Servij^fs* 

15 

~   15  . 

13 

7 
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Personal  friends  receive  frequent  mention  but  mostly  as  least  or- 

fairly  importdnt,> supporting  the  other  patterns  we  have  noted  regarding  peer 

group  esteem  and  criteria  of  friendship.    Neighbours  are  obviously  not 

important,  and  may  point  to  a  closed  group  attitude  on  the  part  of  these 

boys  and  their  families.    They  prefer  to  keep  themselves  to  themselves, 

seeking  support  and  friendship  from  relatives  and  personal.  I.e.  Jewish, 

friends.    This  finds  support  from  Meddlng's  analysis  of  data  from  the 

Conference  on  Sociological  Studies  of  Jews  In  Australia  (iteddlng,  1973: 

49-50).^  Orthodox  Jews  generally  have  a  lower  degree  of  social  relations 

with  non-Jews  In  comparison  with  Liberal  and  Secular  Jews.  Goldlust's 

survey  of  the  impact  of  Jewish  education  on  adolescents  (ibid.,  p.  188),  using 

results  from  the  school,  shows  that  boys  from  It  are  significantly  more 

ethnically  Isolated  from  non-Jews-    One  hundred  percent  of  the  small  sample 
« 

chose  four  close  friends  among  Jews  and  none  from  non-Jews,  58.8  percent 
never  attended  social  functions  at  which  non-Jews  ayie^^pxeser^  41.2 
percent  rarely  or  sometimes  attended  such  ^^^tnct^lons . 

Such  corroborative  data  highlight    the  clear  preference  of  the  boys 
for  the  main  Jewish  sports  centre,  youth  groups  and  their  'youth  houses'.  In 
comparison  with  all  other  forms  of  recreation  activity.    In  these  they  mix 
only  with  Jews.    Parks  and  gardens  are  also  clearly  favoured.    Here  it  is 
possible  to  engage  in  recreational  pursuits,  but  again  with  no  need  to  mix 
with  non-Jews.     Four  boys  specifically  mentioned  the  range  of  hills  east  of 
Melbourne,  one  of  them  identifying  the  kosher,  Jewish-owned  redtaurant  in 
that  locality.     Elsewhere  in  Chapter  7  I  referred  to  these  hills  as  popular 
recreation  area  for  Jews,  and  such  specific  reference  to  them  from  the  boys 
is  Interesting  corroboration  of  more  casual,  participant  observations  mainly 
arising  from  having  my  home  in  the  ranges. 

•a 
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Although  Victoria  Is  a  notorious  hot-bed  of  enthusiastic  footbair^ 
followers  during  the  winter,  the  support  for  teams  (wh^ch  can  run  close  to 
one  hundred  percent  of  a  class  In  some  State  schools)  Is  comparatively  low. 
Cinemas  and  the  Jewish  theatre  (Kadimah)  are  ranked  low,  as  are  all  othei 
recreation  facilities.    One  boy  In  the  Form  had  never  been  allowed  to  attend 
a  cinema  In  his  life  so  he  Informed  me  at  the  party  held  to  farewell  one  of 
the  Form.    We  had  hired  a  projector  to  show  films  on  Israel,  which  I  had 

borrowed  from  thq  Zionist  Federation,  and  the  operation  of  the  projector 

<• 

clearly  Intrigued  the  boy.    His  naive  questions  Indicated  complete  Ignorance 

\ 

of  Its  basic  mechanism.  Like  many  of  the  very  Orthodox  group  from  which  he 
comes,  he  had  seen  television  very  rarely.  His  parents  banned  a  set  In  the 
Home,  as  did  the  majority  In  the  group. 

Although  the  boys  use  a  wide  variety  of  recreation  facilities, 
overall  they  rank  consistently  below  religious,  school,  and  Intellectual 
facilities  on  a  scale  of  values.    This  would  seem  to  support  what  has  been 
established  In  the  previous  chapter  regarding  the  boys'  academic  aspirations 
and  view  of  themselves  In  religious  terms. 

The  miscellaneous  services  show  only  one  category  which  ranks  high 
as  valued  objects.    This  Includes  doctors,  dentists,  chemists  and  other 
medical  facilities.    These  are  obviously  seen  as  Important  components  Iti 
boys'  cognitive  maps.    Several  used  qualifying  terms  like  'family',  'Jewish' 
'personal'  In  reference  to  doctors  and  dentists  Indicating,  possibly,  that 
they  are  regarded  In  the  same  ,way  as  In-group  friends  rather  than  as  purely 
neutral  professional  practitioners. 

\2)    The  functions  of  the  school  complex  In  the  world  of  objects 

For  thj^  purposes  of  the  Sociological  Studies  In  Geography  exercise 
from  which  the  data  are  taken,  the  school  complex  Is  regarded  as  a  node  or 
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central  place  providing  both  goods  and  services  for  a  wide  area  or  hinter- 

land,^    Boys'  answers  to  this  question  show  a  variety  of  perceptions  of  the 

functions  of  the  school  complex,  and  indicate  clearly  why  it  is  ranked  as 

most  important  in  their  star  diagrams.    Appendix  8.2  indicates  the  types  of 

functions  perceived  by  the  boys  and  the  number  of  times  each  was  mentioned. 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  the  boys'  perceptions  of  the  nodal* 

functions  of  the  school  complex  is  the  large  number  associated  with  the 

Great  Tradition  (211  mentions)  in  comparison  with  the  Academic  Tradition 

(42  mentions).    This  is  similar  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  religious  and 

related  activities  noted  above.    However,  the  marked  difference  is  surprising 

in  view  of  the  secular  activities  |hat  might  well  ha^  been  mentioned  but 

were  ignored.     School  excursions  to  the  Royal  Melbourne  S^pw,  field  trips 

for  such  subjects  as  geography,  the  visit  to  the  film  This  Day  in  Israel, 

the  sale  of  textbooks  in  the  school,  and  sporting  fixtures  with  other  schools 

all  have  their  equivalents  In  the  Great  Tradition  but  Jffere  apparently  not 

considered  as  important  aspects  of  the  students'  woirf>lds  of  objects.         .  I 

•  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  nodal  functions  associated  with 

the  Great  tradition.     The  school  complex  if- not  only  a  place  providing  , 

facilities  for  worship,  but  also  for  religious  study  of  various  types.  The 

value  of  learning  in  Judaism  has  been  demonstrated  in  previous  chapters,  and 

the  evidence  available  here  amply  supports  the  importance  it  is  given  in  the 

boys'  perceptions  of  the  school  complex.     It  almost  equals  secular  education 

in  the  number  of  mentions  it  receives.     The  type  of  religious  education  is 

t 

significant.     Of  the  total  mentions  in  the  category,  fifty  percent  refer  to 
tertiary  or  higher  education  available  at^ the  Yeshivah  Gedolah,  or  through 
Talnmdical  discourses  (shiurim)  and  studies  in  Chassidus. 


^    Appendix  3.2,  pp.  479-481  below. 
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The  large  number  of  goods  and  services  provided  for  majjor 
Festivals  is  indicative  of  what  was  noted  in  Chapter  8  regarding  the 
strong  ritual  and  symbolic  element  in  ceremonies  and  traditions.     It  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  tangible  aspects  have  an  impact  on  boys'  per- 
ceptions to  such  an  extent  that  they  now  form  a  major  element  in  the 
worlds  of  objects  related  to  the  school  complex.    Many  boys  handle  symbolic 
objects  such  as  the  ehophar  (ram's  horn)  during  Rodh  Havhanahj  lulav 
holders  during  SuoooQ ,  and  phylacteries  on  weekdays.     They  also  help  with 
the  mobile  sucoah  during  Succos  which  has  an  associated  glamour  appeal  and 
provides  an  escape  sanctioned  by  the  rabbi  from  the  demands  of  secular  work. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  object  receives  nineteen  mentions.     The  con- 
struction 2ind  materials  for  the  communal  suacah  also  re^ceive.  many  mentions, 
as  does  the  baking  and  supply  of  shmnrah  matzah.  ^ 

All  the  elements  of  matzah  baking  and  supply  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  marked  impact  on  boys'  perceptions,  heightened  by  the  colourful  and 
moving  Seder  4.n  the  home,  at  which  they  are  eaten  and  feature  in  traditional 
rituals,  such  as  the  hiding  of  the  afikoman*^    There  is  al^  an  element  of 
fun,  excitement  and  sense  of  personal  participation  which  is  not  found  in 
some  services  provided  by  the  school  con^glex.     Consequently  these  receive 
fewer  mentions. 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  custom  of  visiting  other  shulc 
to  liven  up  proceedings  on  such  Festivals  as  Simchas  Tovah.     I  was  told 
that  'livening  up'  not  only  meant  helping  to  jolly  things  along  by  joining 
in  the  dancing,  but  also  might  involve  mild  ragging  which  could  include 

^    Half  of  the  middle  of  the  three  mdtzos  used  in  the  Seder  which  is 
ritually  broken  off,  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  hidden  for,  use  later  as 
a  dessert.    Young  children  are  encouraged  to  search  for  it;  the 
finder  claiming  a  'reward'. 
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making  off  with  ttip  Scrolls  belonging  to  the  vi8ite4^  ahul.    The  element  of  ^ 
fun,  bravado  and' euphoria  describef^in  Chapter  15  is  an  underlying  attrac- 
tion. 

The  high  number  of  mentions  relating  to  youth  group  activitier 
provided  by  the  school  complex  is  due  partly  to  the  same  reason.    It  also 
provides  confirmation  of  what  was  not6d  above  regarding  the  preference  of 
the  boys  fo^  Jewish 'youth  clubs.    In  th:^  case,  however,  it  is  the 
Liibavitcher  Youth  (.TzadK)  that  features  in  their  perceptions,  and  this  fact 
emphasizes  the  influence  of  some  of  the  young  LubavitcKer  rabbis  who  act  as 
leaders  pn„camps,  youth  services  during  Shabbos,  and  Festival  activities 
such  as  the  mummery  and  gam^s  (PuHm  Spiel)  at  Purim.    Their  influence  is 
alsd  apparent  in  the  tefillin  campaign  which  tece^ves  mentions  (Appendijc  5.3) 
This  was  advertised  in  the  local  Jewish  press,  and  notices  formed  part  of 
board  displays  in  several  classrooms.    We  can  also  trac?  the  Lubavitchet 
influence  in  the  sizeable  proportion  of  references  to  participating  in 
Talmudical  discussions  (ehiv-nm)  and  tertiary  Jewish  studies  with  rabbinical 
students  and  members  of  the  Yeshivah  Gedolah.     It  would  appear  that  thfough 
such  'outreach  activities'  the  Lubavitcher  representatives  from  the  United 
States  are  having  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  boys'  perceptions. 

Jewish  concern  with  charity ^is  apparent  in  the  number  of  mentions 
.the  opportunity  shop  on  campus  receives.    Like  the  matzah  bakery,  the 
building  where  goods  are  sorted  and  stored  is  a  highly  visible  object  in 
the  school  campus,  and  the  middle-aged  Jew  in  charge  can  usually  be  seen 
working  amid  piles  of  assorted  articles.  '  Over  the  year  I  found  him  a  most 
sincere  and  philosophical  person,  and  in  several  long  conversations  came 
to  value  his  homespun  wisdom  about  the  meaning  of  Jewish  life,  and  the  need 
for  tnie  tolerance  and  understanding  between  the  various  faiths.    The  boys 
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werfe  regularly  asked  to  contribute  money  to  charity  every  week,  when  a 

mox|ltor  came  to  each  class  and  collected  donations. 

(3)    The  network  of  objects  associ/ited  with  the  achool  complex 

The  boys  were  asked  to  list  in  order  of  Importance  those  plac  s 

V 

with  which  the  school  complex  is  connected  in  tne  normal  course  of  its 
activities.    Seventeen  out  of  twenty  boys  completed  this  section.  Their 
answers  are  summarizejd  in  the  following  Table.     For  brevity  only  those 
objects  receiving  five  pr  more  mentions  are  included.    The  full  list  of 
forty  nine  objects  is  given  in  Appendix  8.3.  ^ 

The  lair^e  list  illustrates  the  wide  range  and  diversity  of  objects 
perceived  by  the  boys  as  logically  related  to  the  school  complex.  Although 
several  objects  are  unusual  and  not  what  one  might  expect  from  boys,  they 
are  quite  consistent  with  the  f mictions  6f  the  sc^hool.     Such  items  as 
security  company  guarding  premises',   'duplicating  material  suppliers', 
'Commonwealth  Grants  Authority',   'benefactors  donating  money  to  ^chool'  show 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  inner  working  of  the  school  complex  on  the  part  of 
the  few  boys  mentioning  them.     Uncommon  religious  objects  also  receive  a  few 
mentions      the^mikveh,  the  farm  supplying  sohmurah  matzah  wheat,  the  kosher 
butcher  supplying  meat  to ^the  school. 

The  list  is  an  interesting  reflection  of  the  boys'  perceptive 
awareness  of  most  of  what  goes  on  around  the  school.     So  efficient  was  its 
grapevine  that  even  supposedly  confidential  information  soon  became  common 
property,  and  a  hint  of  this  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  objects  boys  have 
listed.     The  smaller  list  of  those  objects  receiving  five  or  more  mentions 
(a  purely  arbitrary  figure)  provides  a  more  balanced  picture.  Nevertheless, 
the  remainder  should  be  kept  in  mind.    They  also  comprise  parts  of  some ^ 
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TABLE  14.2 


Rank 
Order 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

>  6 

12 

14 

15 
-16 

21 

23 

29 
=31 

34 

36 

37 

38 

41 


SOCIAL  OBJECTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  COMPLEX  * 

(Five  mentions  or  over  ranked  in  order  of  importance 
on  mean  rank  score) 


Ntnnber  of 
Mentions 


Social  Object  _ 

Students'  homes  4  16 

SchooiJ.  administrative  i  6 
staff  \  S 

Teachers '^homes  17 

Lubavitcher  Movement  and  5 
Headquarters 

State  Education  Department  12 

Homes  of  congregants  9 

Yeahivah  Gedolah  5 

Local  Commonwealth  Bank  6 

State  Electricity  Commission  6 

Bus  Company  H 

Haul  Company               '  11 

General  Post  (JTflce  8 

Other  synagogues  9 

Gas  &  Fuel  Corporation  '  5 

City  Book  Suppliers  12 

Local  Jewish  book  shops  7 

School  Insurance  cc^mpany  5 

Jewish  Sports  Centre  10 

Milk  suppliers  to  school  .  6 


Range  of 
Ranking 

1-5 

1-4 

4.-6 
1-6 

1-  12 

2-  7 

4-  7 

3-  9 

2-10 

5-  10 

4-  11 

4-  12 

5-  14 

6-  12 

4-  16 
6-16 

5-  18 
5-18 

10-15 


Mean 
Rank 

1.9 

,.  2.3 

2.9 

3.4  , 

"  3.8 

3.9 

5.2 

5.8 

6.2 

7.0  ' 

7.1 

7.9 

9.1 
10.0 
10.3 
11.0 
11.4 
11.9 
12.8 
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bbyis'  cognitive  maps.    Their  wide  diversity  is  a  necessary  reminder  that 

the  school  complex  is  not  as  self-contained  and  isolated  as  the  shorter 

list  may  suggest. 

With  only  two  exceptions  -  homes  of  congregants,  and  other 

synagogues  -  the  network  in  the  shorter  list  comprises  objects  wjiich  enable 

the  school  complex  to  carry  out  i&s  educative  functions  in  both  Traditions. 

Thus,  home,  administrative  staff,  teachers'  homes,  the  Lubavitcher 

Movement's  Headquarters  occupy  the  first  four  places  according  to  mean 

t 

ranking,  with  the  Yeshivah  Gedolah  ranked  twelfth.    Once  a'gain  the  low  mean 
ranking  (38th)  given  to  the  Jewish  Sports  Centre,  even  though  by  a  relatively 
large  number  of  boys,  indicaS^s  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  sport.     It  is  also 
significant  that  although  the  adjacent  girls'  school  receives  two  mentions 
in  the  larger  list  no  other  school  is  referred  to,  despite  an  appreciable 
number  of  inter-school  sports  fixtures  during  the  year  of  the  study. 

The  distinction  made  between  students'  homes  and  homes  of 
congregants  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  established  fact  that  not  all  parents 
sending  boys  to  the  school  are  memberd  of  its  associated  congregation.  Yet 
other  synagogues,  mentioned  by  nine  boys,  have  a  relatively  low  rank  order. 
There  was  no  way  of  establishing  which  boys  referred  to  this  category  of 

T 

objects,  i.e.  whether  they  were  members  of  the  Lubavitcher  congregation  or 
of  their  own  congregations.     If  the  former,  it  would  support  what  was  implied 
many  times  d^iring  discussions  with  boys  that  the  Lubavitcher  shut  tended  to 
have  a  low  opinion  of  the  Orthodoxy  of  some  other  synagogues.  *  ^ 

Shops  supplying  books  and  stationery  to  the  school  complex  receive 
many  mentions,  and  are  of  two  types.     The  city  book  suppliers  handle  bulk 
orders  of  textbooks  and  educational  materials  such  as  exercise  books,  drawing 
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equipment  and  the  like.    The  Jewish  shops  are  toth  located  in  the  nearby, 
predominantly  continental  and  Jewish  shopping  centres  which  are  part  of 
the  culture  island  supporting  the  school  neighbour^od.     They  supply 
religious  literature,  prayer  books,  and  religious  artifacts  for  the  various 
Festivals.    References  to  Jewish  bread  shops  and  the  kosher  butcher  in  the 
local  area  strengthen  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  culture  island. 

A  wide  range  of  mundane  but  essential  services  is  mentioned  in 
both  lists  -  bank  facilities,,  electricity  and  gas  supplies,  poJt  office. 
Two  transport  servides  receive  a  large  number  of  mentions  stressing  the 
reliance  the  school  places  on  privately  contracted  transport  to  ensure  that 
small  children  especially  get  home  safely.    Many  older  boys  ride  bicycles  as 
their  homes  are  in  the  vicinity.'    Although  a  tram  route  runs  almost  directly 
past  the  school,  it  only  receives  one  mention  on  the  larger  list. 

What  might  be  concluded  from  the  range  of  social  objects  associated 
with  the  school  complex?    Firstly  it  is  seen  more  in  secular  than  religious 
terms.     This  may  have  been  due  to  the  wording  of  the  questfionnaire,  but  is 
not  inconsistent  with  what  the  boys  are  like  -  keenly  perceptive  and  aware 
of  the  wider  commercial  world  in  which  they  live.     This  received  perhaps 
its  most  dramatic  expression  in  a  mining  share  boom  which  occurred  during 
the  year.    Many  senior  boys  entered  the  stock  market  with  remarkable  aplomb, 
speaking  casually  of  their  dealings  in  thousands  of  shares  and  ,the  consider- 
able profits  they  were  making.     The  same  aplomb  was  evident' during  their 

5 

activities  supplying  araahf  willows,  and  lulav  covers  during  Suaaoa. 

■  / 
Secondly  the  school  complex  is  seen  in  this  case  as  an  establish- 
ment for  learning  and  teaching  -  the  instrumental  culture  rather  than  the 
expressive  culture.    Most  objects  have  a  practical  relevance,  although  con- 


Svckch  -  material  used  to  cover  the  Suooah;  described  fully  in  the 
following  chapteaf. 
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earn  for  aspects  of  Yiddiehkeit  is  apparent  from  such  mentions  in  the  larger 
list  as  Jewish  Welfare  Societies,  the  rabbi's  library /Jewish  and  Zionist 
organizations,  and  Israel.    Most  objects  that  receive  higher  mentions  are 
neutral:     they  serve  the  school,  beyond  that  the  need  for  involvement  d^.i 
minimal  and  not  reciprqcal. 

*    Finally  there  is  evidence  that  as  far  as  the  school's  functions  are 
concerned  boys  r^nk  objects  associated  with  the  Academic  Tradition  over  those 
of  the  Great  Tradition.    The  large  number  of  mentions  received  by  the  State 
Education  Department  is  an  interesting  anomaly.     In  fact,  this  Government 
organization  has  relatively  little  to  do  with  the  school.     Census  data 
relating  to  the  school  population,  attendance  records  and  the  like  are 
virtually  the  only  tim^s  when  the  Department  impinges  on  school  activities. 
The  school  is  inspected  trienially  by  an  independent  bo^i^   The  courses  of 
study  and  examinations,  particularly  for  the  Higher  School  Certificate^  are 
controlled  by  the  V.U.S.E.B.     It  J^s  possible  that  the  boys  confused  these 
bodies,  which  do  impinge  dir  ^.ctly  on  their  lives,  with  the  State  Education 
Department,  hence  the  large  number  of  mentions  it  receives. 
(4)  Summary 

^        The  worlds  of  objects  constructed  tiy  the  boys  are  predominantly 
Jewish' in  character,  and  emphasize  the  in-group  social  network  of  links 
with  relations  rather  than  friends,  religious  and  study  facilities  rather 
than  those  providing  recreation.    Those  sporting  facilities  that  receive 
mention  are  also  Jewish,  stressing  the  slight  Importance  the  boys  i?lace  on 
interactions  outside  the  Jewish  in-group.    The  values  evident  in  the  boys' 
choices  in  their  worlds  of  objects  clearly  support  previously  established 
data  which  show  that  religious,  scholarly  and  intellectual  pursuits  are 
preferred  to  others. 
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The  school  oomplex  itself  is  seen  as  serving  the  Great  Tradition 
more  than  the  Acaaemic,,  and  jproviding  a  considerable  variety  of  facilities 
related  to  the  ceremonial  life  of  Judaism,    Prominent  among  them  are  the 
activities  associated  with  the  ^'arious  branches  of  the  Lubavitcher  Movim'^nt, 
which  point  to  the  strong  influence  it  has  on  boys'  construction  of  reality • 

In  marked  contrast  are  the  objects  the  boys  associate^ith  the 
normal  work  of  the  school:     they  are  associated  more  with  business,  commercial 
and  educational  activities  than  religious.     It  is  clear  that  the  boys  are  not 
isolated  from  the  wider  community  and  have  acute,  sometimes  over-perceptive 
knowledge  about  the  wider  ramifications  of  the  school  and  its  network  of 
contacts.    They  are  seen  to  be  supporting  the  functions  of  the  school  as  a 
place  for  learning  and  teaching  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  Academic 
Tradition  in  strictly  utilitarian  terms.    Other  aspects  of  this  tradition, 
such  as  sport,  are  devalued. 
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CHAPTER  15 

BOYS'  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  boys'  worlds  of  objects  and  constructions  of  the  self  indicate 
something  of  the  value  they  place  on  religious  activities  and  the  social 
networks  associated  with  them.     From  the  results  of  the  project)  we  can  also 
establish  how  boys  allocate  their  time,  i.e.  construct  their  temporal,  as 
opposed  to  spatial,  worlds.     Their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  t:^metables 
are  themselves  objects  in  each  boy's  cognitive  map. 

Despite  evidence  which  gives  the  quantitative  element  in  devoting 
time  to  religious  and  secular  activities,  there  is  still  a  lack  of  evidence 
to  indicate  what  boys  feel  towards  these  aspects  of  their  lives,  i.e.  the 
affective  component  in  activity.    We  can  establish  something  of  the  boys' 
emotional  involvement  with  their  various  activities  through  subjective, 
impressionistic  data  relating  to  the  way  they  react  to  the  cathectic 
dynamics  and  dialectical  interplay  of  the  two  calendars  over  the  year, 
described  in  Chapter  7  above. 

(1)     Contrasts  between  the"  daily  timetables  of  two  ideal  type  boys 

^  Two  representative  daily  timetables  are  compared  in  Figure  15.1. 
Without  exception  all  boys  include  basically  similar  activities  in  their 
daily  routine;     only  the  order  in  which  some  occur  and  the  time  devoted  to 
each  vary  from  boy  to  boy.     Sleep,  prayers,  meals,  religious  studies, 
secular  studies,  homework,  recreation,  and  incidentals  such  as  washing, 
dressing,  and  travelling  to  school  comprise  a  byy's  weekday.    What  marks  the 
Jewish  boy  off  from  others  is  the  time  set  aside  for  prayers  and  religious 
studies.     It  is  quite  considerable,  and  to  accoimnodate  his  religious  life 
the  more  mundane  activities  of  sleeping,  eating  and  ^|creation  are  adjusted 
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accordingly.    For  several  boys  In  the  sample  It  Is  necessary  to  get  up  at 
5A5  a.m.  though  most  others  rise  later,  but  all  before  7  a.m.    Going  to  bed 
for  the  majority  6ccurs  between  9.30  and  10.30  p.m. 

If  It  Is  legitimate  to  speak  of  an  Ideal  type  of  fourth  Form 
'average  Orthodox  boy'  from  the  data,  we^lnd  the  following  allocation  of 
time  to  activities.    Prayers  and  religious  duties  receive  one  and  a  half  hours 
per  day.    Religious  studies  receive  three  hours.    Secular  work  (including 
homework)  Is  allocated  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  hours.  Together 
with  an  average  of  eight  hours  sleep,  these  activities  total  between  twenty 
and  twenty  one  hours.    The  remaining  ^me  Is  given  to  meals,  washing  and 
dressing,  domestic  chores,  and  recreation.    It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  comment 
that  there  Is  little  time  -for  a  boy  with  such  a  toutlne  to  participate  In 
organised,  after-school  sport  of  the  type  that  can  consume  two  hours  per 
evening  In  many  a  non- Jewish  Independent  ^jj^ol  of  the  Academic  Tradition. 

A  more  Orthodox  boy's  time  Is  even  more  restricted.    The  'young 
Chassld'  -  an  Ideal  type  coi  structed  from  several  boysT.n  Form  four,  but 
'.relating  to  no  one  boy  In  particular  -^has  the  following  allocation  of  time. 
Prayers  take  some  two  hours;    religious  studies  take  five  hours.    The  latter 
Include  an  hour  or  more  of  private  Talmud  study  In  the  evening  before  Maariv 
and  dinner.    A  further  hour  of  religious  study  might  be  taken  later  In  the 
evening  before  going  to  bed.     Secular  work  at  school  takes  about  five  hours, 
the  same  time  as  the  average  Orthodox  boy,  but  homework  Is  reduced  to  about 
an  hour  In  the  evening.    Recreation  time  Is  also  reduced.    During  the  day  It 
consists  of  the  ten  minutes  break  before  eleven  o'clock  In  the  morning,  the 
forty  minutes  or  so  at  lunch  time,  ten  minutes  at  four  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon and  perhaps  half  an  hour  In  the  evening  -  a  total  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  a  day.     Sleep  might  be  reduced  to  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  hours. 
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A  MAGRAMMATK  CQMMRISm  OF  THE 

WEEKDAY  ROUTINE  W  THE  YOUNG 
CHASED  AND  AVERAGE  ORTHODOX  BOY 


THE  YOUNG  CHASSID  THE  mWGE  OfOHOOm  iOY 


N.B.  PfVEPAHATOItY    ACnvrriES  (WASHING.  DRESSING  ETC.)  OMITTED. 


Fig. 
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Eating  might  even  be  curtailed  to  the  moniing  and  evening  meals,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  most  Orthodox  boys  who  does  not  eat  lunch. 
(2)    Contrasts  between  the  weekend  routines 

Weekends,  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday,  show  the  most  striking  contrast 
between  the  young  Chassid  and  the  average  Orthodox  boy  in  routine. 
Secular  work  stops  entirely  for  the  duration  of  the  Sabbath  for  both,  of 
course.    This  lasts  from  sunset  on  the  Friday  evening  until  sunset  on  the 
Saturday.    During  this  period,  prayers  and  religious  services  take  up  some 
six  to  seven  hours  for  all.     For  the  young  Chassid,  religious  study  takes  up 
the  majority  of  Saturday  afternoon  between  the  two  main  services,  and  part  of 
the  evening  after  Maariv.     Sunday  activities  can  include  some  four  hours  or 
more  of  religious  study:    6  period  between  Shaoharia  and  Minohah,  two 
lengthy  periods  in  the  afternoon  and  one  after  MaWPiv  in  the  evening.  In 
addition'  to  these  studies  on  Sunday,  a  limited  time  might  be  allocated  for 
secular  homework  in  the  morning  before  religious  study.    More  recreation  time 
would  be  available,  tiowever,  between  the  two  periods  of  religious  study  in 
the  afternoon.    The  only  recreation  on  the  Sabbath  might  have  come  just 
before  bed  which  could  occur  later  than  on  weekdays. 

In  contrast,  the  average  Orthodox  boy  might  put  in  two  to  three 
hours  religious  study  between  the  two  Sabbath  services  or  after' Woorty  in 
the  evening.     Some  six  boys  do  not  study  at  all  on  Saturday  according  ta 
their  weekly  timetables.    They  have  lengthy  recreation  periods  instead. 
Not  all  boys  attend  the  school  for  Sunday  morning  religious  classes,  but 
those  who  do  spend  about  an  hour  at  religious  study.    A  considerable  part  of 
Sunday  is  devdted  to  recreation. 
(3)     Contrasts  between  the  worlds  of  objects  ^ 

The  contrast  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  activities  of 

* 
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the  two  Ideal  types  we  have  used  for  descriptive  purposes  Is  reflected  In 
their  respective  worlds  of  objects.     The  social  network  of  ^the  young  Chassljd 
Is  restricted,  with  most  value  being  placed  on  those  links  that  further 
religious  observance  and  rellclors  study.    The  following  Table  Is  a  com- 

I 

posltE  one  drawn'  up  from  star  diagram  data  supplied  by  the  boys  used  to 
devise  this  Ideal  type.     It  describes  the  hierarchy  of  links  ranked  In  order 

s 

from  most  Important  to  least  Important.    The  absence  of  any  reference  to 
sporting  and  recreational  facilities  other  than  the  range  of  hills  east  of 
the  city,  shopping  centres  other  than  the  local  mllkbar,  and  even  the  local 
Jewish  sporting  centre  stress  the  narrow  world  which  the  young  Chassld  In- 
habits.   He  and  his  family  have  little  use  for  many  of  the  local  council 
services  which  are  available  to  others.     The  types  of  things  most  mentioned 
are  parks  and  gardens,  young  people's  section  In  the  council  library, 
library  reference  section,  the  teenage  club  library. 

As  we  have  seen  from  Table  14.1  above,  the  pattern  of  valued  links 
for  the  fourth  Form  shows  a  different  social  network  hierarchy.    The  range 
of  links  Is  much  wider,  and  less  emphasis  Is  placed  on  f acllltles^for 
religious  worship  and  study.    Many  more  recreation  facilities  are  mentioned, 
although  they  are  given  low  priority.    Much  greater  use  Is  made  of  local 
council  facilities,  Ibcal  shopping  centres  and  J.et1al  parks  and  gardens. 
(4)    The  use  of  time  during  the  month  of  Tishrei 

For  all  boys,  the  montjrof  Tishrei  Is  the  acme  of  their  religious 
life,  encompassing  as  It  does  Roeh  Eaahanahy  Yom  Kipptcr^  Suoooe^  the  Inter- 
mediate period  Choi  Ha-moedy  Hoehana  Rabbah^  Shenrini  Atzeret  and  Simohae 
Tovah^     For  the  young  Chassld  tjhe  whole  month  Is  one  of  strict  devotion, 
fasting,  euphoric  participation  In  ceremonial,  with  what  little  time  Is  left 
over  given  to  secular  work.     For  the  average  Orthodox  boy  the  month  Is 
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TABLE  15.1 

THE  SOCIAL  NETWORK  HIERARCHY  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHASSID 


Most  Important  links 

School  complex,  the  dhulf  Lubavitcher  Youth  Centre 
Lubavitcher  rabbis  from  the  Yeehivah  Gedolah 

Ex-Lubavltcher  rabbis  now  In  U.S.A.  and  Lubavitcher  Headquarters 
Parent's  home  and  place  of  business 
Very  important  links 

Director  of  the  Rabb^.nlcal  College 
Principal,  of  the  School 
Yeehivah  Gedolah 

Local  (^thodox  ehul  ^. 
Fairly  Important  links 
Cousin's  home 

Very  Orthodox  ahul  and  mikveh 
Local  shop  and  mllkbar 
Least  Important  links 
Friend's  house 

Range  of  hills  to  east  of  Melbourne  6 
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quantitatively  little  different,  as  he  participates  in  the  same  ceremonies. 
Only  the  intensity  of  participation,  and  ritual  observances  such  as  fasting 
and  abstinence  from  work  vary.    There  is  a  basically  similar  pattern  of 
periods  of  secular  school  work  broken  by  the  Sabbath  or  the  Festivals  in 
this  month.    Religious  study  continues  unabated,  however,  but  varies  in 
length  because  time  is  taken  up  by  extra  religious  ceremonial.  Recreation 
is  foregone  entirely  when  the  High  Holy  Days  occur.     Secular  homework  is  also 
abandoned  on  these  occasions  and  over  the  Sabbath. 

The  allocation  of  time  during  Tiehrei  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing  diagram  ti|gure  15.2),  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  there  is  a  subtle, 
dialectical  interplay  between  the  coiapOnent  activities.    The  month  starts 
with  the  two  days  of  Rosh  HasJifznah.    No  recreation  nor  secular  work  of  any 
description  are  undertaken,  nearly  all  waking  time  being  given  to  religious 
observances  and  religious  studies.    On  Tiehrei  3  secular  work  recommences, 
but  coincides  with  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah.    Religious  observances  and  religious 
study  assume  their  weekday  pattern,  and  secular  homework  takes  up  a  sizeable 
proportion  pf  time.    Rejcreation  time  is  minimal  in  this  period. 

The  Sabbath  and  weekend  follow  on  Tiehrei  8,  marked  by  a  cessation 
of  secular  work  and  increase  in  religious  observances,  religious  study  and 
time  available  for  recreation.    Yom  Kippur  stands  out  on  Tiehrei  10.  All 
day  is  taKen  up  with  religious  observances  and  religious  study.  Secular 
work  and  recreation  are  both  fotbidden,  as  are  eating  during  the  24  hour 
fast.    The  previous  day  (J^feret  9)  sees  a  marked  increase  in  time  given  to 
eating,  as  it  is  mandatory  and  a  mitzvah  to  eat  a  good  meal  on  the  eve  df 
Kol  Nidreiy  the  first  of  five  Services  on  ¥om  Kippur.'^ 

^    Kitzur  Sohulohan  AruoK  131:  3. 
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Secular  work  starts  again  after  this  High  Holy  Day,  and 'religious 
activities  resume  their  familiar  pattern.    Four  days  are  available  for 
secular  studies  before  the  next  peak  of  religious  activity  starts  with  the 
onset  of  SuoooSf  marke^  by  a  complete  cessation  of  secular  work  of  all 
t3^es.    Recreation  ©Lme  Is  Increased  as  this  Festival  lacks  the  stringent 
prohibitions  evident  on  Eosh  Eaahandh  and  Yom  Kippur.    The  ergograph  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  tjrpe  of  work  done  during  the  subsequent  days  of 
Suooos  (Choi  Ha-moed)  at  school'  may  not  be  of  the  normal  type  for  some 
strictly  observant  boys. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  SuoooSj  Hoahana  Rabhdh  occurs.    This  Is  a 
weekday,  and,  for  some,  Involves  the  all  night  vigil  In  the  ahuly  with 
special  Liturgy  and  religious  studies.    The  Increase  In  the  latter  Is 
evident  In  the  diagram*    Immediately  following  Hoahana  Rabhdh  Is  Shemini 
Atzevet  ciDlncldlng  with  the  Sabbath,  with  an  obvious  Increase  In  religious 
activity  reaching  a  cllmdx  on  Simohaa  Tovahf  The  Rejoicing  o6^  the  Law.  The 
euphoric  observances  and  small  amount  of  study  take  up  all  the  time,  so  that 
even  recreation  Is  diminished,  although  its  place  is  taken  by  the  celebra- 
^ons  and  festivities  that  accompany  this  Festival.     It  is  parotracted  well 
into  the  night,  with  an  apparent  increase  in  eating  and  reduction  in  sleep  - 
the  amount  available  being  the  least  for  the  whole  of  Tiakvei. 

After  this  peak  of  religious  observance,  both  religious  and^  secular 
work  resume  an  even  tenor  for  the  remadSider  of  the  month.    The  customary 
break  for  the  Sabbath  occurs,  and  secular  school  and  homework  cease,  but  * 
are  resumed  on  the  Sunday.    In  this  case,  special  classes  are  arranged  to 
make  up  on  the  lost  time  due  to  the  amount  of  religious  activity  in  the- 
preceding  weeks.    Religious  studies  still  take  place,  and  there  Is  an 
Increase  In  the  time  given  to  recreation.    Tiahrei  gives  place  to  the 
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following  month  of  Cheahvan.    Although  the  dialectical  interplay  between  the 

components  of  a  boy's  life  continues,  it  is  never  as  pronounced  as  during 

Tiehveif  for  which  something  of  the  meaning  of  being  an  Orthodox  Jew  has 

been  reconstructed  by  the  boys  themselves. 

(5)    The  emotional  impact  of  Ti'ehrei 

Tiehrei  is  the  month  when  the  cathectic  quality  of  Orthodox  life 

is  at  its  most  dynamic.     Boys'  reactions  can  be  gauged  from  their  behaviours, 

passing  remarks,  looks,  and  what  information  they  divulge  during  secular 

i 

lessons  or  at  other  times  of  the  day.    As  a  part  of  the  total  field  situa- 
tion, the  observer  is  also  affected  by  the  cathectic  quality  of  events,  and 
must  constantly  monitor  his  reactions  to  maintain  what  objectivity  is 
possible  in  the  highly  charged  setting  of  the  school  complex  (discussed  in 
Appendix  1).    One  way  of  preserving  objectivity  is  to  both  record  events 
descriptively,  and  allow  boys  to  speak  for  themselves.    The  blend  of 
ethnography  and  anecdote  conveys  a  picture  that  is  humanistic  and  the 
closest  one  can  get  to  the  boys'   ' logic-in-use' . 

(a)    The  cathecttc  build  up  for  Roeh  Eaahanah 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  before  RoafL  Eaehanah^  there  is  a 
gradual  development  of  excitement  and  tension  among  the  boys.    One  notes  an 
increase  in  swaying  and  crooning  while  boys  are  at  work.    The  young  Chassid 
is  nervy  and  highly  tuned.    His  peers  are  less  affected,  but  all  display  an 

i 

air  of  expectancy  and,  as  the  days  pass,  mounting  euphoria  which  are  dys- 
functional  for  secular  work'. 

Tangible  reminders  of  the  approaching  Festival  occur  when  boys  are 
able  to  practise  on  an  ^vatlahlol shophar y  which  is  blown  at  services 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  High  Holy  Days.    It  is  heard  in  the  shut 
during  Shaoharie  on  all  days  prior  to  Roeh  Haehanahf  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Sabbath  and  the  day  Innnedlately  J)efore  Roeh  Hashanah  Itself.    The  three 
types  of  sounds  and  blasts  -  ahevarirrij  teruahj  tekiah  -  are  a  challenge  to 
boys,  who  try  the  o/zop/zor,  -  or  blow  on  bits  of  grass  held  between  their  hands. 
The  complex  rhythms  of  the  sounds  provpke  heated  arguments,  and  groups  of 
boys  congregate  to  draw  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  In  a  form  of  morse  code 
to  Illustrate  vthe  staccato  blasts  of  ^shevarim^  the  sobbing  note  of  teruahj 
and  the  single  drawn  out  note  of  tekiah. 

Boys'  comments  and  remarks  frequently  turn  to  the  approaching  days, 
and  ik^rmatlon  comes  unsolicited.    The  rabbi  Is  resting  his  throat  and  only 
speaks  In  whispers  as  he  will  be  doing  most  praying  In  the  dhul.    He  will 
need  all  his  voice.    Many  wljl  come  just  to  hear  him  pray.    Seats  In  the 
ahul  would  be  very  difficult  to  get.    They  had  Indeed  sold  out  weeks  before, 
as  I  discovered  when  I  Inquired  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining  one.  Like 
scores  of  others  I  stood  In  the  press  of  worshippers  at  the  back  of  the  ahul 
on  bpth  Roeh  Baahanah  and  Yom  Kippur. 

On  the  day  before  Roah  Baahanah  work  Is  clearly  impossible.  In 
any  case,  lessons  finish  at  1  p.m.    Fleeting  encounters  with  boys  one  knows 
lead  to  handshakes,  and  the  exchange  of  greetings  and  best  wishes  that  are  " 
almost  obligatory  among  Aahkenazim:      Bag  Sameah  (Heb.)  'joyful  Festival'; 
Gut  Yomtov  (Yldd.)     'happy  holiday'.    One  boy  formally  asks  me  to  forgive 
him  for  anything  he  might  have  done  to  harm  me  throughout  the  year.  He 
explains  that  it  is  Important  to  obtain  my  forgiveness  and  to  forgive  others' 

^  ... 

J>ad  ways  at  Roah  Baahanah. 

For  the  sixth  Form,  work  is  also  impossible,  and  they  say  so  firmly. 
All  four  boys  rock  backwards  and  forwards  monotonously,  and  there  is  a  feeling 

of  barely  suppressed  tension  in  the  group.    R  ,  a  young  Chassld,  is 

almost  electrically  charged.    At  ane  point  he^an  contain  himself  no  longer, 
2    KitzuT  Sohulchan  Amah,  129:  13. 
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Jumps  to  his  feet,  and  pacW^ickly  to  and  fro  gesticulating  and  talking 
vehemently.     I  should  not  mind  thelr^ behaviour  and  state,  It  was  after  all 
Roeh  HaBhanahf  he  said.    Did  I  know  that  during  the  afternoon  devout  men  and 
jSarmitzVah  boys  would  be  going  to  the  mikveh  In  the  nelehbourhood  as  was 
their  custom  before  Important  Festivals.    The  rabbinical  students  go  to  the 
mikveh  regularly,  often  once  each  week  Just  before  Shdbboa.     It  Is  a  great 
mitzvah.    Wherever  there  are  Jew6  there  should  be  three  things:    a  shul^  a 
mikveh^  and  a  Jewish  school.    Of  these 'three  the  mikveh  Is  the  most  sacred 
and  Important.    The  rabbis  even  held  that  It  was  permissible  to  sell  a 
synagogue  t(?  build  a  mikveh.     Not  for  the  first  time"^  get  the  feeling  of  * 
being  transported  back  In  time  to  the  East  European  ahtetlt  where  the 
mitzvah  of  the  weekly  visit  to  the  mikveh^^B  almost  obligatory  (Zborowskl  & 
Herzog,  1952:  Al). 

The  Wture  way  the  Information  was  imparted  to  me  was  in  direct 
contrast  to  previous  references  to  the  mikveh  I  had  he'ard  during  the  year. 
On  these  occasions  it  seemed  almost  a  mattjer  for  joking.    Lakes  on  geography 
maps  would  be  called  mikveha        fourth  Form  boys,  a  dam  passed  by  bus  during 
a  geography  excursion  provokes  a  quick  comment  from  some  boys  to  look  at  the 
mikveh.    Heavy  rain  that  causes  the  playground  to  flood  badly  prompt:^  one 
junior  boy's  quip  that  if  it  continued  the  school  would  soon  have  its  own 
mikveh.     Such  ambivalence  might  suggest* that  the  mikveh  and,  for  adolescent 
boys,  its  potentially  embarrassing  association  with  the  intimacies  of  female 
menstrual  hygiene  produce  a  defensive  reaction  through  the  tension  releasing 
mechanism  of  a  Joke. 

However,  many  other  aspects* of  religious  life  that  o|e  might  expect 
to  be  treated  deferentially  provoke  similar  Joking  references.    The  sound  of 
a  boy  energetically  blowing  his  nose  some  weeks  prior  to  Roah  Haahanah  draws 
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the  barbed  comment  in  second  Form  'It's  not  yet  Roeh  Eaehanah,  you  know'. 
Boys  chase  noisily  through  the  ekul  despite  the  ner  tamid  and  its  symbolic 
reference  to  God's  presence.    The  chatter  and  gossip  during  Sabbath  services 
contrast  with  the  devotion  one  might  expect  in  the  ekul.     One  might  have 
here  only  further  examples  of  the  familiar  believed-in  and  statistical  norms 
dichotomy  referred  to  by  Nadel  (1951:  116).    Alternatively  it  might  well 
reflect  the  ethos  of  the  school  complex.    As  Wouk  has  commented  (1965:  107): 
'Religion  for  the  Jews  is  intimate  and  colloquial,  or  it  is  nothing'. 
Intimacy  certainly  extended  to  our  interpersonal  relationships  on  that  day 
before  Roeh  Haehanah.    Work  clfarly  was  impossible,  and  the  dlass  disbanded 
early.    We  all  shook  hands  and  wished  each  other  Gut  Yomtov,     On  his  way 
through  the  ekul  each  of  the  boys -shook  hands  with  the  rabbi  supervising  a 
group  of  boys  |n  the  foy^  and  with  the  Principal,  and  gave  similar  greetings 

As  we  left,  excitement  and  bustle  continued  to  crackle  through  the 
8hul,  Which  echoed  with  comings  and  goings,  greetings  and  exclamations  of 
the  group  of  boys  assisting  the  rabbi.     They  were  putting  new  electric 
light  bulbs  in  an  elaborate,  glass-covered  panel  in  the  foyer.     This  commemor 
ates  the  deaths  of  members  of  the  congregation  in  Australia  and  Europe. 
Normally  the  little  light  opposite  a  nto«Js  switched  on  for  ihe  anniversary 
of  the  death  (Yidd.  Yahrzeit).   During  the  High  Holy  Days  all  the  light's  are 
switched  on.    The  number  of  dates  falling  between  1936  and  1945  is  a  sombre 

0 

reminder  of  the  holocaust  that  befell  European  Jewry  and  reached  out  to 
touch  this  ehul  as  it  did  all  others.    History  is  never  far  away,  whether  .it 
be  Biblical  or  more  recent. 

(b)    Tension  release  after  Roeh  Haehamh 

The  few  days  after  Roeh  Haehanah  are  marked  by  a  psychological  and 

c 

physiological  l^down,  compounded  on  the  first  day  by  fasting  dUring  the 
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Fast  of  Gedaliah  (Tiehrei  3).    Boys  are  lethargic,  but  can  still  raise 
enough  energy  to  boast  about  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  able  to  hold" 
out.    Everybody  knows  who  is  fasting  and  who  is  not.    Those  who  manage  to 
last  the  distance  make  deiidive  comments  at  others  who  have  given  up. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  among  the  young  Lubavltchers  from  the 
Yeahivah  Gedolah  to  be  more  ascetic  than  anybody  else,  but  this  inevitably 
takes  its  toll.     By  4.15  p.m.  most  boys  are  still  fasting  in  Form  five,  but 
one  young  Chassid  is  obviously  very  tired,  and  has  great  difficulty  concen- 
trating.   Periodically  he  falls  asleep  sitting  upright  with  his  head  on  his 
hand.    Finally"  he  gives  up  the  battle,  pi/lows  his  head  in  his  arms  and  goes 
right  off  to  sleep.    Although  some  boys  admit  they  have  given  up  fasting 
they  still  lo/^C^jaded.  "^T^ifesaf termath  of^^gsh  Eashandh  leaves  them  stunned 
into  inactivity.     Other  boys  1^  the  sixliuJkJrm  are  facing  similarly. 
hold  "out;     others  give  in  and  get  some  food. 

In  foArth  Form,  all  boys  are  fasting  except  C  who  is 

embarrassed' at  th6  others'  jokes.    Many  are  obviously  tired  and  languid. 

U   looks  very  pallid,  but  assures  me  that  he  is  allright  and  will  hold 

out  as  he  has  done  it  before.    The  young  Chassid  chips  in  from  across  the 
room  with  his  customary  assurance:     'It's  not  hard  to  fast  if  you  put  your 
mind  to  it.    It's  all  a  matter  of  willpower'.    He  has  a  steely,  determined 
glitter  in  his  eyes  -  if  anybody  cracks  it  will  not  be  him.    His  comment  and 
manner  are  virtually  identical  to  the  young  Chassid  in|fifth  Form,  although 
he  has  succumbed  to  sleep.    The  rubbish  bin  in  the  fourth  Form  classroom  is 
co^letely  empty:     on  other  days  it  is  half  full  with  scraps  and  lunch 
wrappings . 

Other  fasts  during  the  year  hac^,  produced  a  similar  variation  in 
boys'  reactions.    Tieha  B^Av  is  the  most  severe  as  it  lasts  for  twenty  four 
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hours,  and  the  effects  are  clearly  apparent  in  the  lethargy  and  pallid  looks 
of  the  boys.    For  the  strictly  observant,  the  fast  Is  compounded  by  sheer 
weariness  from  staying  awake  all  n;lght  In  the  ohul.    Any  demanding  work  Is  - 
out  o^  the  question  as  It  Is  manifestly  Ineffectual.    A  slMllar  effect 
results  for  those  many  senior  boys  who  stay  up  all  night  for  Ho ehana  Rabbdht 
but  are  still  faced  with  major  examinations  on  the  following  day. 

The  general  effect  of  fasting,  apart  from  Its  obvious  physiological 
consequences.  Is  to  prodi^ce  a  kind  of  corporate  solidarity  among  those  who 
manage  to  hold  out.    This  becomep  a  tradition  on  Yom  Kippur^  during  which 
it  is  customary  to  find  out  who  is  holding  and  who  has  given  up.  Generally 
the  boys  refer  to  ^tfie  need  to  fast  with  phlegmatic  acceptance,  even  though 
it  is  clearly  dysfunctional  for  secular  work.     Fasting  is  probably  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  the  dialectical  interplay  betveen  the  two  calendars.. 
For  this  reason  it  should  be  kept  in  proportion  and  not  given  undue  prominence, 
as  the  occasions  when  the  boys  are  required  to  fast  are  relatively  infrequent. 

Far  more  common  are  those  days  during  periods  of  Choi  Ha-moed  when 
full  work  is  forbidden,  and  b6ys  conform  to  the  religious  prohibition 
genuinely,  or  use  it  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  work.     It  is  not  easy  to  detect 
the  latter.    Junior  and  middle  school  Forms  were  quick  to  try  me  out  during 
the  intermediate  days  of  SuoooSf  but  were  easily  deterred  from  pressing  the 
issue  when  I  asked  them  to  confirm  the  restriction  they  claimed  should  be 
put  on  work  by  going  to  the  rabbi.    Some  senior  boys  treat  Chot  Ha-moed 
more  seriously,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  go  to  the  rabbi  for  a  ruling. 
The  reason  they  do  so  is  not  necessarily  to  dodge  work,  but  to  keep  the  day 
in  accordance  with  Halaohah.     There  Is  often  ambivalence  over  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done.     On  the  seventh  day  of  SuooOBy  for  instance,  boys  in  my  Form 
were  asked  to  write  down  the  names  of  two  others  with  whom  they  wanted  to  \ 
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work  on  the  geography  Iproject.    Three  boys  and  the  young  Chassid  could  not 
write  such  a  thing  due  to  Choi  Ha-moed^  they  said,,  and  dictated  t^eir  answers 
to  friends,  who  wrote  for  them. 

(c)    The  cathtctic  build  up  for  Suodos  and  Simdhae  Tovah 

Following  the  short  break  for  Yom  Kippiw,  which  again  leaves  boys 
tired  and  lethargic,  the  build  up  of  cathectic  tension  starts  for  Succoe  and 
its  culmination  in  Simchae  Tovah.    Succos  involves  boys  in  a  practical  way, 
which  parallels  their  involvement  with  the  symbolism  of  the  shophar  prior  to 
RogH  Haehanah.     Immediately  after  Yom  Kippur  they  start  building  th^  communal 
ejAOcah  in  the  kindergarten  patio  from  large  quantities  of  palm  fronds  and 
cypress  branches  delivered  the  previous  weekend.    These  are  laid  over  a 
trellis  of  timber  and -wooden  battens  already  erected  by  the  caretaker,  who 
is  assisted  by  students  from  the  Rabbinical  College  and  some  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Form  boys.    Some  fourth  Form  boys  are  able  to  obtain  the  Principal's 
permission  to  spend  the  majority  of  their  secular  class  time  working  on  the 
auQcah.     During  the  lunchtime  and  other  recesses  they  are  watched  by 
interested  boys  offering  gratuitous  advice  and  comments.^    The  work  con- 
tinues  during  the  week  assisted  by  teams  of  Middle  School  and  some  junior 
boys,  who  climb  over  the  thickening  thatch  like  squirrels  busily  adding 
extra  material  or  spreading  it  around  to  ensure  an  even  covering.  ^ 

Obtaining  palm  branches  is  a  complicated  business  if  one  sticks  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Halaahah^  as  a  Jew  should  not  cut  the  boughs  for 
the  anaaah  himself  but  should  purchase  th^  from  a  non-Jew.^  Lubavitcher 
Youth  sets  up  a  service  during  this  period  to  obtain  palms  from  Local 

  N 

^    The  detailed  laws  governing  construction  are  given  in  the  Kitzur 
Schulchan  AvuchylZ^. 

Ibid.,  134:  10.  -  * 
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A  fourth  Former  cuts  cypress  branches  and  other 
material  (sraah)  for  the  suoaah. 
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Government  Councils.    The  palms  are  sold  to  members  h  the  congregation  or 
other  Orthodox  Jews  for  thirty  five  cents  a  branch.    Orders  are  telephoned 
through  the  Yeahiuah  Gedolah  or  the  school  office.    The  enterprise  is  handled 
with  aplomb  and  business  skill  by  a  boy  from  fifth'  Fom,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Lubavitcher  Youth.    He  copes  with  shortage  of  branches,  misplaced 
deliveries,  and  late  orders  with  calm  assurance  whfch  collapses  only  once 
on  Erev  Suaoos  when  some  customers  ring  up  with  the  comprint:  'Tomorrow 
is  yomtov  and  still  no  palms,  what  shall  I  do?'     Even  thes£  crises  are 
solved  somehow,  but  meanwhile  the  boy  and  others  helping  him  are  absent 

from  secular  classes. 

Other  boys  are  engaged  in  commercial  transactions  involving 
religious  artifacts.    Two  members  of  the  Lubavitcher  Youth  in  fourth  Form 
spend  lesson  time  industriously  weaving  little  palm  leaf  holders,  which  keep 
together  the  ends  of  the  bunches  of  willow  and  myrtle  'waved'  during  services 
of  SUCC08.     After  a  week  of  use  the  original  willows  are  bedraggled  and 
members  of  the  congregation *need  new  ones  for  Hoeharui  Rabbah,  th^  seventh 
dav  of  SuacoB.     Lubavitcher  Youth  swings  into  operation  again  to  get  more  " 
willow  and  myrtle  for  sale  to  members  of  the  congregation,  and  net  more 
money  for  their  enterprise. 

Usually  boys  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  school  during  the  daytime 
unless  they  have  special  permission.    However,  during  this  period,  a  roster 
of  senior  boys  is  formed  to  man  the  mobile  euccah,  which  is  towed, around 
~  "schools  "approved  by  the  J*:wish  Education  Board  so  that  Jewish  children  can 
experience  the  fun  and  symbolism  of  eating  a  simple  meal  in  the  sucaah, 
waving  the  four  species,  and  praying  together.    This  enterprise  is  manned 
by  Rabbinical  College  students  and  young  Lubavitcher  rabbis.    When  not  in 
use,  the  mobile  mcaah  is  either  parked  outside  the  school,  or  kept  at  the 
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Several  senior  students  prepare  to  take  the 
mobile  suooah  to  an  outer  suburban  school 
during  the  Festival  of  Suooos . 
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Rabbinical  College  hostel. 

Junior  boys  not  directly  involved  in  the  preparations  for  Suoaoe 
are  indirectly  affected.     For  instance,  third  Form  boys  covertly  draw  maps 
showing  their  own  homes  and  the  location  of  their  own  aucaaha.    Maps  are 
exchanged  so  that  friends  can  visit  each  other  as  is  the  traditional  custop 
to  see  how  well  the  suoaah  is  built  and  decorated.    The  rabbi's  personal 
aucaah  comes  in  for  considerable  comment,  as  it  is  apparently  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  congregation.     Following  Scripture,  the  rabbi  would 
sleep,  study  and  t&ke  meals  in  it  during  Suaaos.^    After  the  Evening  Service 
on  Erev  Succos  he  would  be  holding  a  farbrengen  to  which  those  who  come 
bring  food  and  drink. ^    1  am  asked  b|  one  cheeky  boy  whether  I  have  my  own 
Buaaah.     My  negative  reply  and  expressed  hope  to  get  an  invitation  to  one 
brings  barely  concealed  grins.     Glances  shoot  from  boy  to  boy  with  the 
pcarcely  v,eiled,  "unspoken  comment:     ' Oi  veh,  that  he  should  be  so  lucky'. 

As  with  Purim  early  in  the  year,  Suaaoe  and  its  culmination  in 

o 

Simchas  Torch  are  associated  in  the  boys  minds  with  fun,  feasting  and 
rejoicing.    Days  leading  up  to  the  latter  are  alive  with  gossip  about  the 
ritual  celebrations  and  merry-making  which  take  place.     Food  and  drink  are 
provided  in  the  dining  hall  next  to  the  shut.     The  Service  involves  Readings 
of >the  Law  and  following  hakkaphot,  and,  after  it,  all  go  to  have  a  drink 
^nd  snack  in  the  dining  hall.     Joyful  dancing,  especially  the  euphoric 
Chassidic  round  dance,  takes  place  later  in  the  ehul ,  and  celebrations  go 
'  on  virtually  all  night.     Some  boys  follow  the  traditional  custom  of  walking 
to  other  ehule  to  ioin  in  their  celebrations  and  'liven  things  up  a  bit' . 

 b  ^  '  \ 

5    Levy'lS:  42;     'In  booths  ye  shall  dwell  seven  days'.     See  also  Kvtzur 

Sahilchcxn  Aruah,U^-'  1-22. 
■.^    The  continyitv  of  Chassidic  tradition  is  particularly  evident  here. 
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The  night  can  also  involve  an'element  of  risk  during  the  walks 

from  assault  by  goytm  youths  and  non-observant  young  Jews  out  looking  f^r 

trouble.     Boys  from  the  school  keep  together  in  groups  on  their  intev-Ghul 

travels,  but  are  not  averse  to  'mixing  it'  i^th  those  v/ho  come  to  provoke 

trouble,  as  indeed  occurred  at  one  ehul  near  the  school.     Boys  express  their 

feelings  about  the  events  of  Oinmhan  Torah^  as  they  do  for  Piirim.     Both  are 

rare  opportunities  for  licensed  catharsis  and  'letting  off  steam'. 

(d)     Tension  release  after  'Hmchas^  Torah 

•  The  day  following  Simchas  Torah  sees  a  very  jaded,  but  still 

jubilant,  group  of  boys.     Escapades  are  recounted  with  pride.     The  first 

minyan  had  gone  on  in  the  chul  until  past  midnight,  followed  by  more  round 

dancing  and  a  special  minyan  for  Lubavitcher  Youth  which  had  lasted  until 

3  a,m.     All  the  fifth  Form  boys  look  exhausted.     The  young  Chassid  cannot 

f 

speak  so  hoarse  is  he  from  singing.     He  also  limps  badly  as  he  is  footsore 

f 

from  dancing  and  vjalking  an  estimated  fifteen  miles  from  nhut  to  shut.  His 

thighr^  ache  from  doing  the  traditional  Cossack-type  squatting  dance  in  the 

r^:u,\     I  meet  the  rabbi  later  in  the  day.     He  too  looks  jaded,  but  is 

nevertheless  quietly  elated:  had  been  a  good  rimc*^as  Torah.  Another 

oi   the  rabbis  looks  less  than  his  normal  bustling  self,  and  walks  rather 

more  slowly.     At  ten  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  I  hrad  seen  him  doing  the 

Cossark  dance  io  the  foyer  ot  the  rMu^  ^  surrounded  by  an  admiring  group  of 

mf>n  rlapnin^r  in  time  to  the  rhythm. 

Boys  spend  most  of  their  lesson  time,  discussing  escapades,  and 

socular  work  is  very  difficult  to  maintain.     My  o\m  visits  to  shulSy 

dancing  in  the  circle,  and  meal  in  the  auccah  of  the  parents  of  one  of  my 

boys  all  come  in  for  comment,  as  the  grapevine  ensures  that  nothing  is  kept 

* 

quiet  for  long.   .In  consequence,  I  am  subjected  to  good  natured  banter 
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especially  asVx  am  also  obviously  jaded.     'How  did  you  like  the  suoaahl  What 
do  you  thii^k  of  Israeli  brandy,  good,  eh?.  Now  vodka,  that  s  a  drink.  We 
have  it  .a  lot.    Many  of  our  parents  come  from  Russia  and  Poland,  you  know.. 

We  know  how  to  handle  it'.    All  this  is  said  boastfully,  and  with  evident 

r  . 

glee  ti^hat  my  relatively  modest  participation  in  Simohas  Toii*ah  has  left  me 
under  the  weatheiT^    The  inflection  given  to  the  'we'  is  unmistakably  one  of 
superiority.  "  •  , 

j;6)     The  emotional  impact  of  the  final  aexaminations 

The  m^onth  of  Tiehrei  i^jQdysfunctional  for  secular  work,  'but,  • 
despite  the  many  rel^igious  activities'  takifig  place,  study  does  continue, 
and  in  the  weeks  following  Suodos  the  pressure  on  fifth  and  sixth  Form  boys 
mounts  as  the  main  examinations  get  closeY.     Something  of  their  tension  is 
evident  in  the  near  hysterical  reaction  to  the  organizational  breakdown  of 
the  October  Tests  on  one  afternoon.    There  is  a- markied  increase  in  swaying 
and  cr(§^Tiing  when  bo^^s  are  studying  "ipjiividually ,  or  revising  for  examina- 
tions  due  in  a  few  days  time.     Even  during  the  examinations  held  at  the 
school,  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  while  reading  through  the  ex^ination 
paper  i3  pronounced.     There  is  als^  an'  incr,ease  in  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew 
at)breviation  for  Barukh  Ha-Shem  in  the  top  right  hand  corner  of  written  work, 
and  some  boys  write  it  on  examination  papers.     God  is  also  invoked  by  it 
least  on^  boy,  who  informs  me  that  he  is  praying  particularly  l^ard  in  order 
to  do  well  in  the  matriculation  examination. 


As  'the  climax  academic  year  approaches,  there  is  an  obvious 

Increase  in  tension.     Boys  are  edgy,  walking 'and  talking  more  jerkily  >than 
at,  any  tifae  during  the  year.  .   Control  snaps  easily,  and  both  verbal  an<}  , 
physical  aggression  are  fifequent.     Boys  display  marked,  anxiety  ^bout  their 
chanced  in  the  examinations,  and  badger  masters  incessantly  for  tips  about 
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likely  questions  on  examinatJ.on    papers.    They  even  discuss  the  advantages 
of  putting  Barukh  Ha-Shem  at  Jthe  top  of^  the  external  papers  in  the  hope  of 
influencing  any  Jewish  -examiner  who  might  get  them  to  correct.    From  anxiety 
and  depression- they  swing  quickly  to  euphor'-a.  a^id  come  bourcing  into  class 
in  high  fettle  because  they  imagine  they  have  just  learned  from  one  master 
the  ^estions  he  is  setting,  or  have  heard  something  through  the  grapevine, 
(a)    Effects  on  religious  commitment . 

During  the  period  leading  up  to  the  final  examinations  boys' 
religious  commitment  is  tested  to  the  full.  '  There  is  some  Blight  dropping 
off  in  attendance  atf the  compulsory  Morning  Service,^ and  even  voluntary 
fences  from  the  period  of- religious  study  that  follows  it.  .This  decision 
is  not  one  to  be  taken  lightly,  as  such  absfepces  are  noted  and  the  Principal 
informed.     One  senior  boy,  noted  for  his  religious  beliefs.,  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell.    He  could  be  a  religious  Jew  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but 
had  only  one  chance  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination. 

-  The  clash  with  religious  activities  provoked  the  sixth  Form 
students  into  taking  what  was  an  unprecedented  step,  by  sending  a  deputation 
to  the  Principal  two  months  before  the  final  examinations.    They  asked  that 
their  religious  studies  should  be  reduced  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to 
enable  them  to  devote  more  time'  to  secular  work.    The  boys  suggested  that 
two  hours,  per  week  ^^ould'be  sufficient,  in  place  of  the  two  and  a  half  hours 
ver  day.    No  request  was  made  to  reduce  the  time  devoted  to  Hebrew".  The 
deputation  was  only  received  by  the  Principal  when  one  of  the  visiting 
teaching  rabbis  supported  it  in  principle,  having  apparently  been  talked 
round        the  boys'  point"  of  view  by  his  son.    Other  boys  wexe  less  s^^essful 
My  social  stftidieS  class  spent  all  one  lesson  going  over  all  the  points  in 
their  case,  trying  without  success  to. persuade "one  of  their  number  aroun4  to 
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their  point  of  view.    However,  he  remained  implacably  opposed  to  any  change 
in  tradition.    The  same  attitude  was  adopted  by  the  Principal,  and  no  con- 
•cessions  were  gained. 

(b)     Tension  release  and  the  period  after  examinations 

The  aftermath  of  examinations  held  at  the  school  is  a  tense  period 
until  all  marks  are  given  to  the  boys,  and  minutely  dissected  to  squeeze 
the  last  mark  or  two  out  of  the' papers.    The  academic  battle  may  be  over, 
but  the  war  has  not  been  won  until  negotiations  over  marks  are  completed. 
Then  the  boys -relax.     Some  occupy  time  making  candles  for  the  approaching 
Chanukah.     For  this  they  are  allowed  into  the  culture  island  to  obtain 
supplies  of  specially  purified  beeswax,  ^^^^  ^^^^  shape  in  one  of 

the  laboratories.    Many  read  and  idolently  pretend  to  study.    There  is  very 
little  tension,  and  conflict,  aggression  and  anxiety  are  all  at  their  lowest. 
Some  boys  are  busy  preparing  items  for  Speech  Night  under  the  direction  of  a 
master.     A  small  group  of  junior  boys  is  engaged  in  drawing  pictures  of  the 
menorah,  which  they  pin  up  on  the  display  boards  in  the  classroom. 

Another  uhprecedented  event  occurred  when  the  matriculation  students 
returned  from  their  last  examination  and  erupted  in  a  student  rag.     They  ran 
screaming  through  classrooms,  thoroughly  wrecking  the  first  Form  room,  and 
went  about  the  rest  of  the  campus  overturning  furniture,  kicking  in  doors, 
and  generally  creating  mayhem.     One  of  the  boys,  who  had  expressed  his 
doubts  about  hi^s  religious  commitment  in  a  discussion  with  me  during  Eoeh 
Hashanah  was  al&ost  berserk,  and  had  to  be  forcibly  restrained  by  some  of 
his  friends.  '  The  rabbinical  students  were  attracted  out  of  the  Yeshlvah 
Gedolah  by  the  row,  and  crowded  around  the  kindergarten  watching  the  rumpus, 

partly  amused  and  partly  scandalized,  to  judge  from  their  expressions.  In 

a 

some  fifteen  years  of  public  school  rags,  I  had  not  seen  anything  like  the 
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intensity  of  this  demonstration.  It  was  finally  quelled  with  some  difficulty 
by  concerted  action  by  all  the  senior  masters. 

After  this  abrupt  tension  release.  Speech  Night 'was  virtually  an 
anti-climax;    Came  the  last  day  of  school,  and  I  still  had  not  given  the 
young  Chassid  hisjirepcwrt.    Unlike  the  other  boys,  he  had  not  bothered  to 


collect  it.    I  found  him  eventually  in  the  Yeehivdh  Gedolah,  with  a  number 
of  rabbinical  students  and  senior  boys  from  my  classes.    Earnest  discussion 
groups  were  locatiad  all  round  the  room.    Heads  barely  lifted  when  I  entered, 
and  even  boys  I  knew  well  failed  to  greet  me  as  used  to  be  customary.  I 
handed  over  the  report,  but  was  not  thanked  for  it,  and  left  quickly.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  I  was  unwelcome.    Heads  bent  to  study  once  more:     for  ^ 
these  the  dialectical  interplay  of  the  year  had  ended:     a  clear  choice  had 
been  made. 
(7)  Summary 

There  is  obvious  danger  in  using  the  above  data  to  establish  boys' 
degrees  of  religiosity  and  commitm^t  to  religion.     Two  ideal  type  boys  have 
been  used  to  point  to  some  of  the  more  striking  contrasts  between ^the  mil- 
itantly  Orthodox  boy,  the  young  Chassid,  and  his  less  militant  but  still 
Orthodox  peer.     The  former's  life  means  deep  commitment  tb  the  ceremonial 
routine,  the  minutiae  of  ritual,  and  the  obligation  of  study  inherent  in 
Orthodox  Judaism.     It  is  commitment  to  literalism  -  total  obedience  to  the 
'yoke  of  theTorah'.     Religion  comes  first;     academic  work  is  clearly  placed 
second.'    However-,  the  'yoke'  does  not  always  press  heavily,  and'  it  is 
apparent  that  the  young  Chassid " throws  himself  whole-heartedly  ihto  the 
licetised  horseplay  and  merrymaking  that  feature  in  some  ceremonies.     But  even 
here  literalism  prevails  as  he  is  only  strictly  observing  the  various 
Biblical'  injunctions,  which  validate • such  lighter  moments. 
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The  average  Orthodox  boy's  commltmenc  Is  not  so  total,  and  he  can 
make  compromises  with  his  religious  beliefs  and  observance  when  the  demands 
of  academic  work  are  greatest.     However,  he  seems  more  anxious  than  the 
young  Chassld  as  the  pressure  builds  up  prior  to  examinations,     l^ether  by 
greater  natural  ability,  or  the  constant  discipline  of  8tudy>  the  latter 
shows  less  anxiety.    A  certain  arrogance  evident  In  his  attitude  and 
commitment  to  religious  observances  may  be  carried  over  Into  the  domain  of 
secular  examinations,  and  Increases  his  confidence.     His  peers  occasionally 
resent  this  and  vocalize  their  attitudes  t*o  such  extreme'  Orthodoxy. 

The  meaning  of  religion  for  both  types  of  boy  Is  reinforced  by  the 

all-pervaslve  symbolism  In  which  they  participate  on  major  Festivals.  As 

1 

Gcertz  has  noted  (1966:  4):     'Religious  symbols  formulate  a  b^&lc  congruence 
heti'jeen  a  particular  style  of  life  and  a  specific  (If,  most  often.  Implicit) 
metaphyslc,  and  In  so  doing  sustain  each  with  the  borrowed  authority  of  the 
other'.     Commitment  to  religion  Is  totally  supported  by  the  school,  which 
takes  an  uncompromising  attitude  to  clashes  between  religious  and  secular 
wQrk.     Rellgli^us  observances  receive  absolute  priority.     Some  boys'  frustra- 
tion over  such  a  situation  Is  apparent  In  the  deputation  to  the  Principal, 
and  in  the  general  air  of  dissatisfaction  that  prevails  during  the  two 
months  leading  up  to  the  main  examinations.     The  student  rag  can  be  inter- 
preted  as  either  collective  catharsis  or  even -revenge  on  the  school  system, 
fo^r  the  intense  and  unremitting  pressure  it  imposes  on  the  senior  boys.  In 
the  religious  sphere  at-  least,  it  is  pressure  that  admits  of  no  compromise, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  violent  boy  iti  the  rag  was  vacillating 
in  his  commitment  to  Orthodox  Judaism. 

For  the  young  Chassld,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  outburst  seems 
unnecessary,  and  is  a  purely  ephemeral  affair.    As  soon  as  secular  work  is 
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over  he  returns  to  the  Talmud,  laminations  niay  be  important,  but  he  is 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  done  very  well  in  them.    Now  they  are 
over,  and  he  settles  the  'yoke  of  the  Torah'  more  firmly  on  his  shoulders, 
from  which  it  had  neve.-  really  departed.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  16 

ETHOS  AND  EIDOS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMPLEX  -  A  MOLAR  VIEVJ 


Whether  one  approaches  the  schooling  of  the  boys  through  an 
ethnographical  description  of  the  social  organization  of  tradition,  or 
through  the  boys'  own  constructions  of  reality,  a,  number  of  paradoxical- 
features  require  further  consideration.     This  chapter  draws  together  the 
threads  of  analysis  through  a  molar  view  of  the  school  as  a  socio-cultural 
system  with  a  distinofive  ethos  and  eidos.     Following  Bateson  (1958:  118) 
the  former  is  the  'culturally  standardized  system  of  organization  of  the 
instinJ:ts  and  emotions  of  the  individuals'  in  the  school.     The  latter  is 
the  'standardization  of  the  cognitive  aspects  of  the  personality  of  the 
individuals'   (ibid,,  p,  220), 
(1)     The  ethos  of  the-  school  complex 

At  the  heart  of  the  school  complex  is  the  8^iZ  and  its  associated 
rooms  where  a  variety  of  social  exchanges  take  place,  setting  the  tone  of 
the  ethos  of  those  parts  of  the  ^school  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
schooling  of  the  boys.     The  foyer  of  the  ahul  is  the  focus  of  almost  constant 
activity.     Groups  of  bearded  men  in  long,  dark  overcoats  and  black  homburg 
hats  use  it  as  a  venue 'for  gossiping  animatedly  in  Yiddish,     The  Principal's 
door  seldom  remains  closed  for  long:     visitors  pop  their  ^eads  in  without 
ceremony,  to  be  gestured  to  a  chair  or  asked  to  wait.     The  *phone  does  not 
remain  silent  for  long.     Consultations  are  in  a  rapid  polyglot  of  Yiddish, 
Hebrew  and  English,  punctuated  with  dramatic  gestures.     Boys  bustle  noisily 
to  and  from  the  office  of  the  school  secretary.     Rabbinical  students  ^stride 
quickly  to  wash  their  hands  ritually  in  the  alcove  washbowls,  then  enter  the 
synagogue  where  men  and  adolescent  boys  pace  backwards  and  forwards  deep  in 
prater,  or  stand  in  one  spot  but  still  rock  backwards  and  forwards 
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automatically.    The  general  impression  is  of  intensity  and  almost  perpetual 
motion.     It  is  male-dominated  activity.     Apart  from  the  school  secretary 
the  sight  of  a  woman  in  this  area  of  the  school  complex        rare.  Those 
few  that  do  enter  the  foyer  appear  to  do  sc  diffidently  and  hesitantly 
with  none  of  the  forceful  purpose  of  the  men. 

In  the  adjoining  Yeehivah  Gedolah  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  almost 
supercharged  learning.     The  room  is  dimly  lit,  lined  witli  books,  and  fur- 
nished with  large  tables  cluttered  with  heavy  tomes  of  Talmud.  Students 
study  individually,  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  in  their  seats,  with 
lips  moving  OisJLi  in  rote 'learning .     Others  argue  passionately  in  small 
groups,  emphasizing  their  points  with  sharp  pointing  fingers  or  an  emphatic 
slap  of  the  hand  on  the  table.     One  student,  bearded,  coatlesjs,  wearing  a  ' 

yarmelkeh  and  with  tzitzit  swinging  at  his  waist,  reads  aloud  in  Hebrew 
« 

with  vigorous  intensity  from  a  large  folio  on  a  stand.     He  punctuates  ea.ch 
phrase  with  an  emphatic  forward  sway  and  stamp  of  the  foot,  as  if  pounding 
the  information  into  his  mind  with  a  rhythm  that  matches  the  cadence  of 
V7hat  he  is  readlfig. 

All  these  activities  go  on  simultaneously  ^  what  appears  to  the 
external  observer  to  be  bedlam,  but  amid  it  all  a  white-beard.ed  rabbi  strplls 
unconcernedly  from  group  to  group ,  elucidating  a  point  here,  discussing  a 
question  there.     He  smokes  a  cigarette  most  of  the  time,  and  is  obviously 
quite  at  home  and  relaxed  in  the  highly  charged  atmosphere;,  and  despite 
the  biirning  intensity  of  his  students.     This  is  the  accepted  style  oi  Talmudic 
study The  whole  scene  is  almos^t  medieval,  and  inraiediately  brings  to  mind 
what  one  has  re^d  of  the  great  yeehivot  of  Eastern  Europe  (e.g.  Ginzberg, 
1958;     Steinberg,  1959;     Zborowski  &  Herzog,  1952).     As  Steinberg  has 
commented:     'As  an  institution  of  learning,  the  Yeshivah  was  a  masterpiece 
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of  disorganization'   (1959:  101).  ^ 

Endless  discussion  and  argument  are  a  feature  of  the  activities 
of  rabbinical  and  senior  school     students  in  other  places  around  the  campus, 
as  not  all  take  part  iu  the  games  and  sport  during  recesses.     Those  that  do 
approach  them  with  the  same- fire  and  dedicated  intensity  that  they  apply  to 
their  studies.     The  combined  effect  is  to  impart  a  highly  charged  cathectic 
quality  into  social  exchanges,  which  mirror  those  of^the  boys  themselves 
when  in  similar  places  within  the  school  complex. 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  behaviour  of  boys  in  teaching-learning 
situations  such  as  classrooms  and  the  library.    Here  one  senses  the  tension, 
aggression,  disruptive  noise  and  hyperactivity  produced  by  boys'  inter- 
personal exchanges.     In  counter-reaction,  teaching  rabbis  and  lay.  religious 
teachers  can  display  frustration,  anger,  even  fury  and  physical  aggression 
towards  the  boys.     These  are  quit^  unexpected  reactions  in  vi-ew  of  their 
religious  calling,  the  value  placed  on  loving  relationships  in  Chassidism, 
and  the  Gplden  Rule  which  is  central  to  the  Great  Tradition.     This  heightens 
the  unusual  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  boys'  behaviour. 

Apart  from  the  physical  aggression  -  and  even  this  probably 
occurred  but  was  not  witnessed  -  aimilar  counter-reactive  behaviour  can 
be  shown  by  secular  teaching  staff.     Impressionistic  evidence  for  this  is 
supported  by  'hard'  data  from  micro-ethnographic  observations  of  classroom 
behaviours,  comments  of  staff,  and  unsolicited  reactions  of  visitors  to 
the  school,  including  one  educationist  with  considerable  experience  in  a 
^ wide  range  of  schools  in  the  State.    All  observations  point  ^o  the 
'difficulty'  and  'difference'  of  the  boys'  behaviour,  and  suggest  that 
one's  own  impressions,  backed  by  nearly  eighteen  years  teaching  experience, 
are  not  idiosyncratic.    Data  from  a  variety  of  sources  are  mutually 
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supportive,  and  cross-validate  one's  ovm. 

Unruly  behaviour  does  not  seem  to  be  a  feature  of'  le^mi^g 
activities  that  take  plape  out  of  schoql  on  excursions  or  educational 
visits.    Tlie  teacher,  vrho  is  the  target  of  obstreperous  behaviour  in  class, 
is  thanked  politely  by  all  boys  as  they  troop  off  the  bus  that  takes  them  ■ 
to  the  Show.     Geography  excursions  lag  badly  due  to  the  sheer  physical 
inability  of  some  boys  to  master  terrain  that  does  not  deter  girls.  Yet 
put  the  same  boys  in  the  playground  in  basketball  games  and  their  energy 
bursts  out,  but  rarely  reaches  the  pitch  of  violence  and  aggression  that 
can  occur  in  the  classroom.     On  many  occasions  I. gave  boys- lifts  home  in 
my  car,  and  was  surprised  at  the  different  quality  of  their  behaviour,  ija 
contrast  to  the  rowdiness  and  difficulties  I  had  experienced  five  minutes 
earlier  during  a  lesson  with  the  same  boys.    As  other  staff  comment,  the 
boys  can  be  likeable'  outside  the  classroom.     In  the  playground,  the 
informality  and  warmth  of  their  social  exchanges  with  staff  is  a  notable 
feature  of  the  ethos  '3f  the  school.     Friendly,  almost  indulgent  help  was 
frequently  offered  to  me  on  the  several  occasions  when  I  took  part  in 

> 

worship  in  the  shut,  and  lost  my  way  in  the  prayer  book,  or  could  not  under- 

stand  the  ritual. 

Not  all  behaviours  are  of  the  conflict-prone,  aggressive  style 
discussed  so  far.     It  is  obvious  from  data  that  an  appreciable  number  of 
social  exchanges  in  teaching-learning  situations  are  anxious  and  tense. 
Boys  need  constant,  reassurance  and  supportive  reinf orceme^it  during 
individual  work.     Any  unfamiliar  work,  or  a  variation  in  routine  or  style 
of  teaching  heighten  the  anxiety.    My  own  Form  clearly  showed  their 
apprehension  on  occasions  when  I  departed  from  chalk-and-talk  lessons  to 
set  cyclostyled  projects  or  assignments.    The  Sociological  Studies  in 


Geography  Project  generated  a  barrage  of  questions,  complaints  and  peevish 
comments  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  ngmbeij^  I  took  notes  about  as  many  as 
possible  until  their  sheer  quantity  defeated  me.    The  gteat  majority 
related  to  anxiety  over  task^. performance  and  methods  of  procedure  rather 
than  the  difficulty  of  the  quesl^ns.    Other  complaints  indicated  resistance 
to  adopting  such  a  method  of  learning  and  teaching. 

The  petty  nature  of  the  anxiety  is  an  indication  of  its  source. 
My  very  first  lesson  with  Form  four  generated  a  barrage  of  questions^'about 
the  method  of  ruling  up  note  books.     The  teacher  I  replaced  had  insisted 
that  certain  types  of  headings  should  be  underlined  in  red,  others  in  blue, 
some  in  green,  and  the  ^mainder  in  black.'  What  did  I  want?     My  failure  to 
lay  down  similar  procedural  rules  produced  endless  questions  about  what  the 
boys  should  do,  and  pointed  comments  suggesting  that  perhaps  I  did  not  know 
my  subject.     Only  after  some  four  lessonS  did  they  get  the  idea  that  such 
matters  were  unimportarj,t .     Similarly,  the  idea  that  one  might  use  a  number 
of  related  books  instead  of  slavishly  following  one  textbook  took  a  great 
deal  of  accepting  by  all  the  classes  I  taught.    The  fifth  Form  was  as  anxious 

as  the  third  Form. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  some  bqys  from  the  former  were  the  most  con- 
fident in  handling  the  advertising,  collection  and  other  business  dealings 
concerning  the  sale  of  sraah  for  Sucsoc.     One  of  the  most  anxious  over 
schoolwork  was  completely  at  home  in  the  share  market  dealings  during  the 
mining  boom.     Some  third  Formers-  also  dabbled  in  shares.     The  third  Form 
•newspaper'  was  of  high  calibre  and  showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  design 
and  layout:     producing  and  duplicating  it  was  tackled  with  confidence.  A 
group  of  boys  from  fourth  and  fifth  Forms  ran  a  duplicating  service  on 
behalf  of  Lubavitcher  Youth.     Its  availability  wis  advertised  in  the  foyer 
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of  the  shut  and  in  'fhe  Australian  Jewish  News.    Yet  the  same  boys  could  be 
anxious  and  querulous  when  faced  with  novel  learning  situations,  even  though 
my  expectations  were  far  from  unusual.  ,  , 

On  occasions  the  aggresaion  and  anxiety  generate  behaviour  against 

the  teacher  in  class  that  can  o^j^  termed  fetaliatory  or  vindictive.  The 

%  '  *^ 
systematic  persecution  of  one  teacher  resulted  in  his  resignation  at  the  end 

of  the  year.     The  turnover  o?  staff  was  high.     Such  behaviour  was  not  con- 
fined solely  to  secular  staff,  though  opportunities  to"  'get  at'  them  on 
anti-Semitic  grounds  were  greater  than  religious  teachers.     One  Lubavitcher 
rabbi  who  left  the  school  during  the  year  confided  in  me  that  he  felt  he 
had  been  the  target  of  the  boys'  malicious  behaviour.     Like  several  others, 
he  put  it  down  to  the  spoiling  they  had  received  at  home.X  We  have  seen  how 
frequently  the  'spoiling  syndrome'  is  invoked  as  an  pplanation  for  bad 
behaviour . 

But  equally  clearly  from  my  interviews  with  parents,  the  reverse 
appeared  to  be  the  case.     Boys  wei4  expected  to  work  hard  at  secular  studies 
and  I  was  asked  to  ensure  that  they  did.     The  school's  demands  in  the 
religious  sphere  were  the  real  reason  for  bad  behaviour  so  it  was  implied. 
However,  whatever  its  cause,  there  is  no  doubting,  that  ruthless  persecution 
could  be  directed  against  a  teacher,  often  with  disastrous  results.  Less 
damaging  could  be  the  sotto  voce  pomments  between  boys,  often  in  Yiddish, 
obviously  about  the  teacher  and  his  competence. 

Even  if  outright  aggression  does  not  feature  in  a  lesson,  it  is 
clear  that  the  teacher  is  being  manipulated;  through  boys'  negotiations  and 
bargaining  in  social  exchanges  that  have  to  do  with  the  learning  process. 
There  is  a  transactional  element  present^    On  occasions  it  can  work  in 
favour' of  productive  results,  as  when  senior  boys  decide  to  co-operate  with 
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a. good  teacher  who  might  otherwise  resign  and  deprive  them  of  his  knowledge 
and  expertise.    At  other  times  bargaining  is  used  as  a  weapon  to  avoid  work. 
This  moptly  occurs  in  the  Junior  Forms,  who  are  not  under  such  pressure  to 
prepare  for  the  external  examinations.     One  of  my  colleagues  regularly 
allowed  the  first  Formers  out  to  unscheduled  sport  rather  than  risk  a  con- 
frontation, and  this  precedent  was  eagerly  cited  when  1  took  the  Form,  but 
did  not  allow  them  the  same  privilege.     Not  only  do  boys  employ  manipulation, 
.but  they  are  also  aware  tl>at  they  do,  arid  articulate  this  awareness. 

The  ethos  of  the  school  complex  also  includes  a  distinctive  style 
of  worship  and  social  exchanges  on  ceremonial  occasions.    There  is  a  marked 
informality  in  which  folk  and  religious  components  are  blended..  Speeches 
are  liberally  sprinkled,  with  rabbinital  and  Talmudic  aphorisms,  delivered 
in  a  declamatory  style.     One  daoeuB  -  with  all  the  connotations  already  ^ 
noted'  -  rather  than  prays.    Worshippers  in  the  ehul  have  a  swagger,  even  an 
arrogance •     Ceremonies  are  carried  out  with  exhuberatlce  and  fervour,  as  in 
the  hakkaphot  on  Simchae  Tovah.     Informality  even  extends  to  most  solemn 
occasions  suclj,  as  the  Morning  Service  on  Yom  Ki^pur.     In  contrast  there  is 
also  a  deep  devotion  and  reverence  that  transcend  the  mundane,  and  elevate 
worship  to  great  heights  of  religious^  experience. 
(2)    The  eidos  of  the  school  compl^ex 

The  outstanding  as'pect  of  the  eidos  of  the  school  complex  is  the 

way  its  culture  stimulates  boys,  rabbinical  students  and  rabbis  to 
<.    "  • 

intellectual  activity.     Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  accumulating  vast  stores 
of  knowledge,  feats  .6f  memory  and  the  ability  to  argue  or  reason  dialectlcally 
(Feb.  piZpuZ)  by  drawing  on  the  Biblical  and  T^lmudicVfetore.     One  of  the 
teaching  rabbis  was  reputed  to  know  the  entire  Pentateuch  off  by  heart.  The 
examples  cited  in  Part  Two'of  boys  reciting  long  passages  of  Scripture  or 
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Talmud  from  memory  are  not  uncommon. 

The  method  of  dialectical  argument  and  reasoning  derives  from 
East  European  rabbinic  scholarship;  and  illustrates  the  influence  of 
tradition  in  the 'eidos  of  the  school.     However,  it.  can  lead  to  extremes 
of  casuistic  hairsplitting,  which  are  condemned  by  the  rabbis,  but  often 
occur  in  secuilar  lessons,     On  such  occasions  one  can  be  entrapped  in 
virtually  endless  argument.     Each  of  one's  points  is  met  by  a  counter 
argument,  often  prefaced  by  'yes  but'.     The  pilpulistic  approach  is  most 
developed  in  the  Y(>a^ivah  Gedolah,  and,  as.  the  Torah  Evening  demonstrates, 
is  still  appreciated  by  members  of  the  congregation.     Their  close  involve- 
ment accords  v/ith  traditional  practice.     As  Zborowski  and  Herzog  comment 
(1952:  121): 

The  attitudes  and  thought  habits  chatac ter istic  of  the 
learning  tradition  are  as  evident  in  the  street  and  market 
place  aS  in  the  yeshiva.     The  popular  picture  of  the  Jew  in 
Eastern  Europe  ...   is  true  to  the  talmudic  tradition.  The 
picture  includes  the  tendency  to  examine,  analyze  and  re- 
ana4yze,   to  seek  for  meanings  behind  meanings,  and  for 
implications  and  secondary  consequences.     It  includes  also 
a  dependence  on  deductive  logic  as  a  basis  for  practical 
cone lus ions  and  ac t ions . 

Debating  ^tyle^^^i>--<orcef  ul ,  no'isy  and  often  disorderly.     As  many 
as  possible  want  to  put  their  points  as  quickly  as  possible.  Verbal 
'attack'   is  emphasized  by  the  kinesthetic  technique  of  'holding'  a  debating 
point  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  proffering  it  to  the  listener.  Other 
points  are  emphasized  by  a  downv;ard  jab  of  the  finger,  or  an  upward  motion 
of  the  clenched  fist.    ,If  a  book  comes  into  thq  argument,  a  page  will  be 
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opened  dramatically,  and  thrust  under  one's  nose.  ' 

Learning  is  alSo  Kighly  physical •     In  strict  rabbinical  tradition, 
learning  new  knowledge  is  achieved  by  vocalizirig  aloud,     'A  person  should 
take^care  to  pronounce  with  his  lips  and  make  audible  to  his^ ears,  whatever 
he  studies,  and  he  should  concentrate  his  mind  upon  it,  for  it  is  written 
(Joshua  1:  8):     "This  Torah  shall  nQt  depart  from  thy  m6ut^  and  thou  shalt 
meditate  upon  it^"  etc.'^     The  strong  kinesthetic  qomponent  in  learning  is 
evident  in  the  ubiquitous  body  swaying  that  accompanies  reading,  whether 
aloud  ot  silently.     Even  if  a  person  reads  silently,* his  lips  move,  and  he 

/      '  • 

sways  in  ytime  with  the  rhythm  of  fhe  words.  . 

The  similarity  to  the  East  European  tradition  of  learning  In  the 

yeshivah.  and  *the  shtetl  is  s^yiking  (l^orowski  &  Herzog,  1952:  92^-93). 

Sw;aying  as  one  reads,  and  chanting  the  words  in  a  fixed 
melody,  nigriy  are  considered  necessary  for  successful  study  ... 
The  swaying  ^nd  the  chanting  become  automatic.     L^ter,  the 
students  will  acquirfe  also  the  a^^opriate  gestures  with  , 
the  index  finger  and  thfe  thumb, ''sweeping  th^  thumb  t^iirough  ' 
an  upward  arc  of 'inquiry  and  nailing  down  the  point  of  the 
answer  with  a  thrust  of  the  index  fiAger.     Study  is  not 
passive  but  act|ve,  involving  constant  motor  and  vocal 
activity. 

Erudition  and  Biblical,  Talmudic  scholarship  are  revered.  The 
Principal  introduced,  the  shoohet  to^e  as  '"a  scribe  ctnd  a  scholar',  with  , 
an  inflection  on  the  'and'  which  clearly  indicafed  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  in  tlie  coiranunity.     During  the/year  bne  of  the  fourth  Form  boys  won 
second  prize  in  a  local  Biblical^. knowledge  competition  organized  by  B'nai 


iB'rith^  thereby  gaining  the  chancre  of  competing  in  the  national  finals. 
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This  was  an  event  of  gome  note,  and  brought  credit  both  on  the  boy  and  the 
^chool.     The  Principal  made  a  special  point  of  visiting  the  classroom  and 
publicly  announcing  the  honbur  to  the  rest  ot  the  boys,/  They  were  visibly 
impressed,  despite  the  Inevitable  'ribbing'  they  handed  out'  to  the  young 
scholar  after  the  Principal  had  left  the  room.     For  week$  thereafter  the 
boy  was  the  focus  of  both  spoken  and  n^n-verbalized  admiration  from  his 
peers.     His  knowledge  of  Tovah  almost  became  proverbial.     We  have  noted 
above  similar  esteem  given  to  the  specially  selected  class  of  primary 
school  children,  whose  knowledge  of  Talmud  Was  also  discussed  respectfully 
by  far  older  boys. 

A  clear  distinction  is  made  between  knowledge  that  is  uncertaip, 
and  knowledge  that  is  eternal  truth,  in  the  ideology  pf  the  Lubavitcher 
Movement,     The  following  emphasizes  the  distinction  and  the' logic  behind 
it: 

^  ,  THE  ABSOLUTE  TRUTH       ^  J 

Sedra  Nitzo-oim-Vayeilech. 

• • .  In  the  19th  Century  it  was  the  prevailing  view  of 
scientists  that  human  reason  was  infallible,  in  scientific 
deductions,  and  sciences  like- physics ,  chemistry  and 
*    mathematics  were  efbsolute  truths  -  not  merely  tested 
theories,  but  absolute  facts.  ,  - 

A  new  idolatry  arose,  not  of  wood  and  stone,  but  tfie  ^ 
worship  of  science.    Jn  the  20th  Century,  however,  and 
^         especially  in  recent  decades,,  the  whole  complexion 'of 
science  has^hanged.  ^ 

The  assumed  immutability  of  the  scientilfic  laws,  the  , 
'  concept  of  absolutism  in^sclence  generally,  have  been 

modified.  *  ^ 

The  contrary  view,  known  as  the  "principle  olS 
indeterminism"  ^  now  accepted.    Nothing  is  oevtavn  any 
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more  in  science,  only  .relative  or  probable.  Scientific 
*  f  indings  are  now  presented  with  considerable  reservation, 
with  limited  and  temporary^ validity ,  in  the  expectation 
•  that  they  are  likely  to  be  replaced  any  day  by  a  more  "  / 

^  adv*aced  theory-      ^  . 

Living  as  we  do  in  this  ciimsl^e  of  scientific*  un- 
p  certainty  there  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the' 

uncertainties  of  scientific  findings  (which  science  ife^elf 
'  declares  as  only  ''probable")  with  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
Torah  which  cannot  be  diluted  or  compromised,  ^ 

We  can  thus  make  the  distinction  that , although  the  culture  of  the  school 
emphasizes  knowledge,  it  places  greater  stress  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
Great  Tradition,  the  Torah-true  knowledge,  ^than  that  of  the  Academic 
Tradition,  despite  the  necessity  to  learn  the  latter  tor  success  in  the 
examinations  and  the  economic  benefits  that  flow  therefrom.  Academic 
knowledge  is  pragmatically  nefcessary  as  a  means  to  an  end.    Torah  knowledge 
is  the  end  in  itself.    As  will  be  apparetit  in  Chapter  17  below,  the  contrast 
is  o^ten  brought  out  in  lessons,  particularly  by  the  Lubavit^er  students 
but  alsjo  Jby  others,  wh^  two  interpretations  of  natural- phenemlena  are  in 
confrontation.  .  ' 

j^nowledge  and  intellectual  activity  are  controlled  and  stimulated 
by  specialists  in  both  Traditiptis,  but  Torah  kncji^edge  is  in  the  keeping  of 
those  wW  also  have  most  to  do  with  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  school  com- 
plex, i.e./ the  rabbis  and  rabbinical  students.     They  are  thus  reinforced 

y  the  impact  of  high  affect  ceremonial  occasions,  which  £^re  lacking  in  the 
Academic^ Tradition^ at  the  school.     At  inftequent  school  gatherings  it ^Is 

theii;  voicds  that  are  heard,  drawing  on  tjie  storesz-bf  Biblical  and  Talmudic. 

.  ,   -  »  '  

^    An  adaptation  by  Y..M.  Kagan  of  excerpts  of  a  letter  to  an  individual 
from  the  Lubavitcher^^bbe.     In  'Thought  for  the  Week',  The  Australian 
Jewish  Neb)8j'  Melbourne,  September  5,^969,  p.  11. 
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knowledge  for  the  apt  quotation  or  aphorism  to  point  the  moral*  of  th^^pro-- 
.  ceedlngs.    The  culture  Is  to  a  very  large  extent  In  the  hands  of  custodians 
trained  In  erudition  and  dialectical  skills,  wl\o  constantly  set  forward  Its 

*  basic  Ideas  ^or  the  Instruction  of  the  majority. 
(3)    Spme^  paradoxes  In  the  ethos  and  eldos  of  the  school 

When  ethos  and  eldos  are  considered  hollstlcally  one  major  In- 
consistency Is  at  once  appar^^gj^  '  This  Is  t^e  behaviour  of  the  boys  In  both 
religious  and  secular  teaching-learning  situations.     In  contrast  to  the 
^ntense,  often  ^motional  andr-passlonate  behavioural  style  of  the  school 
comi)lex  outside  these  situations,  boys  are  fractious,  aggressive,  anxious, 
pi  one  to  violence,  and  occasionally  persecute  a  teacher  w^.th  a  thoroughness 
that  can  only  be  described  4.3  sadistic-     In  other  respects  their  behaviours 
are  consistent  with  the  ethos  and  eldos  of  the  sehool  culture. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  motivation  behind  such  atypical 
behaviour.    When  It  occurs  In  the  classroom,  It  Is  clearly  dysfunctional 
for  learning  on  which  so  much  emphasis  Is  placed,  whether  In  the  religious 
or  secular  sphere.    Paradoxically,  t\ie  boys  themselves  Indicate  through 
their  constructions  of  reality  that  they  value  learning,  academic  achieve- 
ment,  and  Intellectual  activity.    But  all  these  are  clearly  hampered  irl 
some  classrooms:    not  only  does  disruptive  behaviour  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher,  but  it  also  interferes  with  those  boys  who  are  trying  to 
learn.    Very  rarely,  however,  does  one  hear  strong  protests  from  them,  or 
see  collective  pressure  exerted  on  the  offenders. 

Disrespect  for  teachers  in  the  classroom  contrasts  with  the 
Informality  of  relationships' and  friendliness  that  can  prevail  outside. 

*  Disrespect  is  also  the  very  opposite  of  the  value  of  respect  fx)r  the  man  of 
learning  enshrined  in  rabbinical  and  East  European  traditions,  which  much 
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of  theoethos  of  the  school  complex  reflects.  '  AlthQugli  some  parents  see  the 
stress  the  school  plaejps^on  religi(^  education  as  leading  to  strain  for 
their  boys,  it  is  tlear^Chat,  they  support  the  school's  efforts  im  teaching 
seculat  knowledge*.     .  ** 
(4)     General  conclusions  , 

Jn-  Fart  ^^ree  I  have  examined 'some  of  the  boys^'  constructions  of 
cultural  reality,  Rising  what  data  could  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  direct  ^ 
and  unobtrusive  measures.     Despite  the  recognized  weaknesses  of  some  of  than, 
a  consistent  pattern  is  evident  in  the  way  a  small  group  of  boys  perceive  , 
themselves,  their  relations  with  others,  their  world  views  and  aspirations 
for  the  future.  ^ Least  problematical  in  their  constructions  are  views  of 
.themselves  as  Jews  in  which  it. is  clear  that  religion  plays  a  major,  if  not 
a  dominant  role.    Also  non-problematical  are  their  views  of  the  future  and 
the  means  to  achieve  it.    The  great  majority  see  it  in  achievement-oriented 
terms  of  a  tertiary  course  followed  by  a  professional  career.    There  is 
both  an  implicit  and,  at  times,  recognized  duality  in  their  lives. 

If  J.ntellectual  ability  and  attainment  rank  high  in  their^  scale  of 
values  it  appears  to  be  at  the  expense  of  inter-personal  relations  with 
their  peers  and  others  with  whom  they  come  into  contact.    These  are  jpof 
8e4n  as  so  important\  neither  are  sport^and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
In  these, respects  they  are  markedly  different  from  a  control  group  of  boys 
from  very  similar  socio-economic  environments,  who  are  being  educated  at  an 
independent  Christian  school  where  a  fundamentalist  orientation  to  the 
faith  is  apparent.    However,  there  is  abundant  ethnographic  evidence  to 
suggest  that,  in  teaching-learning  situations  especially,  boys  find  the  task 
of  constructing  the  appropriate  "typif ications  to  guide  Interpersonal 
behaviour  far  more  problematical  than  in  >other  areas  of  their  experience 
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in  the  ac^hooT.^  There  is  a  marked  paradox  in  their  attempts  to  construct 
reality:    part  of  the  task  ap|)ears  to       coped  with  easily ^  and  without 
undue  strain;    other  parts  pose  seveifeproblems .    Part  Four,  w]|^h  follows, 
^advances  some  tentative  explan^^tions  for  the  paradox,  in  terms  of  a  theory 
of  enculturation^dissonance. 


y 
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PART  FOUR 


TOWARDS  A  GROUNDED  THEORY  OF  ENCULTURATION  DISSONANCE 


The  commurilcatlon  of  the  nature  of  a 
culture,  a  community,  or  a  work  of  art,  is 
part  of  the  buslnessv^nd  joy  of  hu^n  ^living, 
and  needs  to  be  carried  on  whether  or  not 
, there  is  a  strictly  behavioural  science. 
So,  if  the  characterization  of  a  community 
stops  at  soipe  place  between  imaginative 
portraiture  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  statement 
of  a  proved  hypothesis  as  to  part  relations 
on  the  other,  it  may  serve,  although  perhaps 
only  a  little,  several  of  these  needs  and 
purposes. 


Robert  Redfield 
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.  ■  .CHAPTER  17  ' 

ENCULTURATION  INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  COMPLEX 

The  social  organization  of  the  two  Traditions  In  the  school  complex 
has  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  :(2^xacerbatlng  the  problematical  nature  of 
the  pupils'  attempts  to  construct  reality.  What  can  be  a  stressfu^l  process 
of  searching  for  Identity  normally  during  adolescence  (Bios,  1962:  19Q  ff,)  is 
heightened  by  the  dialectical  confrontations  between  the  two  Traditions. 
Each  presses  its  claims  for  the  boy's  allegiance  and  commitment,  and  each 
impinges  on  the  other  to  produce  a  form  of  enculturatlon  Interference. 

.The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  Isolate  sources  'of  this 
phenomenon  within  the  school  complex.    The  pathology  ^f.:Qt;tess  among  Jews, 
and  an  explanation  of  its  likely  effects  on  the  boys  within  the  school  are 
taken  up  in  the  following  chapter. 

(1)    Enculturatlon  matrix  dualism  and  its  effects  in  the  school  complex 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  ethnographic  data  is 
the  fundamental  dualism  it  reveals  in  most  aspects  of  the  school  complex. 
For  purposes  of  this  analysis  the  heuristic  model  developed  in  Chapter  2 
is' adopted  .to  focus  on  a  thild-centred  view  of  the  enculturatlon  process. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  boy  at  the  school,  two  .enculturatlon  matrices 
are  concerned  with  his  formal  enculturatlon..  On  the  si^^ace,  at  least, 
there  is  very  little  overlap  between  the  two,  as  considerable  compart- 
mentalization  of  activities  takes  place.    For  convenience  of  analysis  we 
can  refer  to  the  secular  matrix  of  the  Academic  Tradition  and  the  sacred 
matrix  of  the  Great  Tradition,  but  must  acknowledge  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  use  ,of  the  terms  sacred  and  secular  in  the  coVitext  of  the  school.  Each 
of  the  matrices  has  its  own "structure,  organization  and  timetable.    Each  is 
validated  by  Its  own  Ideology  which  confronts  the  boy  with  Ideological 
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dualism.    Each  puts  forward  Its  own  formal  construction  of  knowledge  through 
a  curriculum  so  that  th^  boy  Is*  confronted  by  what  can  be  termed  eplstemolog- 
leal  dualism.  '  ^ 

In  these  three  broad  areas  of  dialectical  confrontation  there  are 
potential  sources  of  stress.  '  During  the  day,  the  boy  moves  from  one  matrix 
to  the  other  through  a  form  of  Janus-typ^j  enculturatlon  Interface. 
Influenced  now  by  one  matrix,  now  by  the  other  he  Is  In  a  situation  where 
enculturatlon  Interference  can  ox:ciir  due  to  the  dissonance  or  lack  of  'fit' 

between  the  experiences  he  gains,  which  only  he  can  resolve  In  the  task  of 

J 

constructing  reality,  and  making  sense  of  his  life  world.    The  various 

agents  he  encounters  In  the  matrix  provide  varying  degrees  of  as8lst*ice, 

but  the  task  of  reality  construction  Is  basically  his. 

(a)     Consequences  of  structural-organizational  dualism 

The  boy's  task  Is  f rustratlngly  difficult  because  the  sacred  matrix 

admits  of  Little  compromise.     Its  corps  of  enculturatlon  agents  -  teaching 

rabbis,  fay  religious  teachers,  young  Lubavltchet  rabbis  -  demonstrates  Its 

beliefs,  norms  and  values  with  missionary  "fervour ,  In  ithe  outreach  tradition. 

Stress  Is  placed  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  minutiae  of  dally  Individual 

and  collective  religious  rituals  and  ceremonies.    Exact  times  and  rules  are 

*   prescribed  for  their  performance,  and  derive  from  a  historical  source  that 

cannot  be  challenged.    Torah  Is  God-given  and  must  be  believed  absolutely. 

The  Great  Tradition  Is  not  mafleable.     Ii^  consequence,  the  sacred  matrix  Is* 

markedly  'legalistic  or  objectlvlstlc' ,  I.e.   'rule  and  symbol'  oriented,  to 

adopt  the  terminology  Clark  has  applied  to  the  fundamentalist  Old  Order 

i 

Amlsh  communities  of  North  America  (1949:  147). 

In  contrast,  the  secular^trlx  has  a  different  set  of  encultura- 
tlon  agents,* comprising  full-time  and  patt-tlme  employees.    The  majority  are 
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goyiniy  and  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  sacred  matrix.    There  is  not 
so  great  a  stress  placed  on  clearly  defined  rules  and  meticulous  performance 
of  rituals t    Those  commonly  observed  are  diffuse  and  imprecise,  i.e.  'what 
everybody  knows'  gpeb  oh  in  schools.    As  the  agents  have  no  commitment  to 
an  outreach  ideology,  there  is  no  question  of  competing  for  the  boys' 
allegiance.    Indeed,  to  accommodate  the  man-activity  and  man-time  value 
orientations  of  the  ^^6^^  Tradition,  teaching  activities  in  the  secular 
matrix  are  organized  around  the  scheduled  daily,  weekly,  arid  yearly  times 
for  prayers  and  ceremonies.    However,  where  dominant  values  of  the  secular 
matrix  are  involved,    the  boys  are  Vitally  concerned  to  obtain  from  staff 
the  proper  performance  of  teaching  duties,  classroom  discipline  and,  more 
important,  the  final  examinations  which  are  tha  acme  of  the  year's  academic 
endeavouTs.    Any  breakdown  in  the  organization  of  the  examinations  is  likely 
to  ptoduce  marked  reactions.    For  instance,  the  period  of  the  I.A.R.T.V. 
test  examination  in  October  was  one  of  marked  tension  for  the  leaving  and 
matriculation  boys,  wha  regarded  their  performance  as  a  predictor  of  success 
at  the  external  examinations  to  take  place  in  a  matter  of  weeks.    On„  one 
afternoon  all  boys  had  to  sit  for  the  English  examination,  but  this  was  held 
up  for  nearly  an  hour  due  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  senior  English  master, 
who  had  the  responsibility  for  distributing  the  papers.    He  was  delayed  by 
religious  devotions  in  the  shulf  praying  Minohah. 

The  fiasco'^iat  quickly  developed  among  the  boys  Kad  all  the 
behavioural  charactei;istics  indicative  of  stress.    Boys  dashed  hysterically 
around  the  school  complex  looking  for  the  master  concerned.    They  bailed 

\ 

^p  other  senior  masters,  and,  alfeost  8h6^ting  in  anger,  demanded  that  they 
find  the  papers  and  get  the  examlt^ation  under  way.  This  proved  impossible 
as  the  senior  master  had  them  with  him.    Only  by  very  strong  disciplinary 

V  . 
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measures  and  straight  talking  to  all  the  senior  boys  was  order  restored. 
The  examinations  had  to  be  held  on  a  subsequent  day. 

^  The  senior  master  would  often.be  late  for  class  iti  thq  normal 
course  of  events  due  to  his  religious  devotions.    My  own  Form,,trteatod  this 
as  a  bit  of  a  joke  until  examination  and  test  results  became  involved. 
When  the  master  failed  to  mark  papers  quickly,  or  did  not  provide  results, 
comments  became  outspoken  and  annoyed. 

(b)     Consequences  of  ideological  and  epistemologdtcal  dualism 

Each  matrix  offers  its  body  of  knowledge  to  the  boy.    Although^  it 
can  be  held  that  each  matrix  thereby  caters  adequately  for  the  boys' 
aspirations,  i.e.  to  become  an  observant  Jew  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  success- 
ful  contender  for  a  place  in  a  tertiary  institution  on  the  other,  it  is 
doubtful* whether  either  body  of  knowledge  provides  the  wherewithal  for  a  boy 
to  produce  himself  in  action  {pvgjxis)  in  the  way  identified  by  Edgar 
(197A:  670).      *  / 

The  secular  matrix  is  unrelated  to  'reality'  in  respect  ^  the 
knowledge  it  offers.     The  cur?:iculum  is  reified  and  'out  there'  in  Keddie's 
view  (1973:  15),  merely  to  be  mastered  for  the  express  purpose  of  passing 
examinations.     It  is  not  'raw  material'  for  praxis.     'Rarely  does  iX 
signify  poWibility  for  [the  boy]  as  an  existing  person,  mainly  concerned 
with  making  stense  of  hi§  own  life-world.    Rarely  does  it  promise  occasions 
for  ordering  th6«^materials  of  that  world,  for  imposing  "configurations"  by 
means  of  experiences  and  perspectives  made  available  for  personally  con- 
ducted  cognitive  ^ct^n'  (Greene,  1971 :  253). 

Additionally,  as  we  have  seen,  the  natu?:e  of  the  'scientific' 
knowledge  in  much  of  the  secular  curriculum  is  held  ^to  be  subject  to  the 
'principle  of  iridetenninism'  according  to  the  Lubavitcher  ideology.  In 
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contrast,'  the  curriculum  of  the  sacred  matrix  1g  Tora^-true.    The'  logicG  of. 
the  two  curricula  are-  thus  different .    Even  though  the  academic  knowledge 
might  be  malleable  to  a  limited  extent,  fl£i  it  is  derived  from  humanistic, 
scientific  advances  in  knowledge,  which  are  open  to  rational  examination 

-  •        .  ® 

and  discourse,  its  very  fpundation  in  attacked  by  Lubavitrher  ideology. 
But  to  actept  this;  and  the  Torfih-true  knowledge  on  which  it  io  based, 
involves  a  Iq^nr-of  fiiith  and  total  acceptance  which  transcends  scientific 
rationalism.     Epistemological  dualisni  of  this  kind  places  the  boy    in  a 
double  bind  situation.     There  is  the  implication  that  the  knowledge<^  ^ 
offered        the  secular  matrix  is  uncertain,  and  providers  shifting^  sands  on 
which  to  base  reality  construction.    The  Torah-^true  knowledge  is  the  firm 
'foundation,  but  is  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  examination,  and  <hus 
gives  the  boy    no  real  choice  in  constructing  hiB  om  reality  anyway.  All^ 
is  given  to  him:    praxio  is  denied.  '  ^ 

Epistemological  dualisnL  has  a  dysfunctional  effect  on  the  formation 
of  norms  and  typif ications  to  guide  interpersonal  relationships.     Both  . 
Traditions  stress  the  accumulation  of  cognitive  knowledge,  without^th? 
corollary  that  it  shall  find  expression  in  guiding  behaviours.     Solomon  has 
commeRted  on  adult  attitudes  to  Jewish  education  in  Melbourne  (1973:  175-76): 

The  ideal  curriculum  did  not  include  suggestions  for 
subjects  which  might  specifically  foster  objectives  of  per- 
sonality-development, practical  observance,  or  active  partici- 
pation in  community  life.    The  general  emphasis  was  on  'what  a^ 
Jew  should  know'  rather  than  on  'what  a  Jew  should  be'  or 
'how  a  Jew  should  live'.     Even  among  Orthodox^dults;  there 
was  an  unconscious  assumption  that  being  a  Jew  and  living  as 
a  Jew  followed  automatically  from  acquiring  intellectual 
knowledge,       .  . 
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Soloppn  further  poliits  to  the  lack  of^lntegratlon  between  the 

Australian  and  the  Jewish  aspects  of  the  Jewish  child's  formal  educatloh,  . 

*      -        *•       '  •  '       •    '  •  • 

which  reflfctsra  compartinentallzatlon  of  the  Australian  and  Jewish  arfeas 
'    -  '  . .  •  .  . '  "    •  > 

of  life  (Ibid.,  p.ney.    Although  she  notes  tliat  preparation  for  lile -as  a  •v 

JeW.in  Australia  is  left  to  secular  subjects,  the  paucity  of  phe  secular 

curriculum  at  the  schobl,  with  its  future-orientfed  instrumental  goals, 

provides  little  guidance  for.  the  boy,  as  all  Subjects  ai/Tlhosen  for  ^ 

pragmatic,  examination-oriented  reasons.     Even  those ■ elements  in  the 

Academi^radition  held  to  educate  the  'whole  man'  are  filtered  out  as  ' 

Inappropriate.  . 

The  connection  with  tRe  'real'  social  world  is  further  attenuated  . 
^y  the  littftate  culture  af  the  Academic.  Tradition.     Goody  ^nd  WattThave 
argued  (1962)  that  the  peculiar  cfc^^efSi-istics  of  such^|ulture  are  'an 
abstraction  which  disregards  an  Individual's  social  experien^fe  ...  and  a 
compartmentalization  of  knowledge  which  restricts  the  kind  of  cbnnections 
which  the  individual  can  establish  and  ratify  with  the  natural  and  social 
world'.-    Literate  cultures  stress  reading  and  writing,  which  are  necessarily 
.solitary  activities.    As  Goody  and  Watt  suggest  this  produces^  pronounced 
Individualization,  xhich  is  seen  in  its  most  (framatlc  form  in  the^ ritual 
of  the  examination.     In  the  Great  Tradition  there  is  also  pfonounced 
individualization  stemming  from- emphasis  on  lit^erate  skills.   "What  discussions 
do, take  place,  as  over  Talmud,  are  essentially  contests  in  which ^oys  ar^ 
"  encouraged  to  demon'^ate  their  pilpulistic  ability  rather  than  contribute 

to  cQnsenjual  opinion, 
L-^'  The  social  construction  of  knowledge  in  the  school,  ^&ing  out  of 

the  way  it  ha^  organized  the  Traditions,  may  thus  be  a  basic  cause  of  the 
low  value  boys^ place  pn  interpersonal  retlationships  within  the  school  complex. 
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The  classroom  is  a  place,  for  .J.ndlvlduallzed  activity,  even  a  fonh  of 
competition  in  J^ich  boy  is  pitted  against  boy.    The  foiTrth  Formers  ajmarenf 
inal)ility*\o  sustain  a  discussion,  or  work  in  groups  on  the  major  project 
during  the  year  can  be  seen  in  tihis  light. 

(2)     EncAturation  interference  through  ^le  countervailing  curricxilum 

^      The  pre]^e>rence  of  boys,  parents,  and  the  school  Priiicipal  for 

r 

chalk-and-talk,  teacher-directed . learning  implies  that  the  communication 
of  the  two  Traditions  to  the  boys  is  a  relatively  straightforward,  un- 
problematic  process.     Subjects  in  the  curricu;Lum  are  the  major  sources  of 
meaning,  and  are  mediated  by  enculturation  agents  during  teaching-learning 
transactions.     The  model  further  implies, that  knowledge  flows  in  one  direc- 
^tionwith  relatively  little  interference.    Both JCradit ions  stresa-the  . 
importance  |>f  learning .""^e  boys  show  by  their  constructions  of  reality 
that  intellectual  achievement  and  learning  are  highly  valued.     It  all 
seems  quite  unproblematical. 

However,  as  a  nuiuber  of  workers,  including  the  writer,  have 
suggested  (e.g.  Jackson,  1968;    Keddie,^  I971r;    Postman  &  Weingartner,'  L971; 
Bullivant,  1973a,  1973b,  1974aO  not  only  is  the  formation  of  the  curriculum 
problematical,  but  its  dissemination  in  the  classroom  is  subject  to  a  number 
of  constraints.     In  Jackson* 8  terms  a  * hidden  curriculum'  operates,  which 
significantly  affects  what  i&- thought  to  be  a  relatively  uni-directional 
and  straightforward  flow  of  meaning  to  the  pupils.  a 

Use  of  the  enculturation  matrix,  however,  reminds  us  that  a  school 
is  a  far  more  complex  source  of  meanings  and  experiences  from  inanimate  and 
animate  stimuli  in  addition  to  the  teacher.    More^  important,  these  meanings 
may  not  b^  what  he  Ijntends  pupUg^J^^^^^         They  may  be  totally  unrelated 
"  to  the  formal  curriculum.    There  are  meanings  from  stimuli  in  the  pupil's 
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envirotments  which  run  counter  €8,  id  From  suc^  a  oountervailing  owHcMwn 
pupils  can  either  construct  a  tfeJ^lity  other  than  that  intended  by  their 
mentors,  or  find  the  task-  f mother  complicated  by  contradictory  stimuli, 
(a)    Components- ard  types  of  interactions  within  environments 

The  environments  of  a  school  can  be  conceptually  sub-divided   liito  a 
nmber  of  interaotion  settings  comparable' to  'recurrent  social  situations' 
(Spradley  &  McCurdy,  1972;  2A).     These  are  'made  up  of  blfciavior  and  artifacts 
that  can  be  observed  by  tiie  outsider'.    Examples  within  the  Jewish  school 
are  the  classroom,  "^playground,  dining  hall,  shut,  and  adjacent  spaces  around 
the  buildings. 

Such  a  definition  and  alternative  term  avoids  confusion  with  the 
more  familiar  definition  of  the  social  situation  suggested  by  Goffman 
(1971:  75^  'as  an  environment  of  mutual  monitoring  possibilities',  anywhere 
wlthin^hich  an  individual  will  find  himself  accessible  to  the  naked  senses 
of  al\  others  who  are  "present",  and  similarly  find  them  accessible  to  him'. 
According  to  this  definition,  as  Goffman  points  out,   'a  social  situation 
arises  whenever  two  or  more  individuals  find  themselves  In  XSne  another's 
iimnediate  presence,  and  'it  lasts  until  the  next-to-last  person  leaves'. 

But  thi-s  precludes  the  possibility  of-^a  social  situation  existing 

7 

where  only  one  individual  is  present  within  an  interaction  setting,  ^ 
exhibiting  unobtrusively  observable  behaviours  such  as  talking  to  the  self, 
or  musing  aloud.     More  Importantly  for  this  study,  it  also  precludes  con-^ 
sideration  of  those  social  situations  in  which  orvJ^ one  actor  is  present, 
but  is  obviously  behaving  in  a  culturally  patterned  manner.     Such  would  be 
the  case  in  the  shul,  for  example,  when  a  rabbi  is ^ alone  and  reading  alouH 
from  Chmash,  or  a  member  of  the  congregation  is  praying  alone.     In  both 
cases,  clearly  no  other  person  is  physiodlly  present,    ilcrWever,  in  the 
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latter.  An  Other  Is,  a^nd* communicative  behaviour  Is  taking  place  In  relation 
to  some  One  'accessible'  to  the  actor. 

The  adoptloh  of  the  term  interaction  setting  also  enables  one  to  ^ 
conceptiirlize  by  extension  what  occurs  within  it.    These  are  intevaotion 
■unoidentsi^  i.e.  observable  behaviour^  between  an  actor  and  other  compov.ents 
within  an  interaction  setting.    This  use  is  a  departure  from  those  suggested 
by  Flandefs  (I960)  and  Adais'  (1970),  whose  multi-variate  models  and  complex- 
technical  monitoring  equipment  were  inapplicable  to  the  types  of  interaction 
settings  in  which  I  did  my  work. ^  My  own  .method  was  to  rely  on  hand-written 
notes,  occasional  photographs,  and  memory  of  Incidents  later  written  up  In 
privacy. 

We  can, conceive  of  four  basic  types  of  Interaction  Incidents.  The 
first  and  mdst  common  are  those  between  a  plurality  of  actors  tiresent  in  the 

r, 

interaction  setting.     All  the  linguistic,  paralinguistic,  and  extra- 
linguistic  means  of  communication  in  interpersonal  behaviour  will  be  present 
Laver.&  Hutcheson  (1972:  11-14).     Emotions  will  be -generated  and  can  be- 


observed. 

The  second  type  is  self-interaction.    Here  an  actor's  behaviours 
are  directed  to  fiis  'self  -  communing  aloud,  expostulating,  abusing  or 
denigrating.     Such  behaviour  Is  both  meaningful  fgr  the  actor  and  forms  , 
part  of  the  dynamic  of  the' Interaction  setting  (Blumer,  1971:  16). 

The  third  .type  we  Jiave  noted  Is  that  between  an  actor  and  an 
Invisible  Other The  communicative  behaviours  and  emotions  this  generates 

can  also  be  observed.  » 

The  fourth  type  Is  between^an  actor  and  Inanimate  components  or 
stimuli  such  as  artifacts  present  In  the.  Interaction  setting.    They  will 
have  meaning  for  him  -  otherwise  he  would  not  Interact  with  them  -  but  may 
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not^have  for  others  that  ^re  present.    A* boy  interacts  with  hia  desk,  for 
instance,  opens  the  lid,  roots  around  insida,  takes  out  the  book  he 
seeking.    While  doing  so  he  may  interact  wi':h  his  self,  grumbling  that  he 
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cannot  find  'that'  'book.    His  behaviour  can 

> 

behaviours  -  the  desk  lid  which,  when  fj-ung 


flov  over  and  affect  others' 
open,  bangs  ttxe  head  of  the 


boy  in  front,  for  example.  * 

We  should  thus  expand  Goffman's  notion,  if  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  any  recurrent  social  situation  ^s  to  be  obtained,  by  taking  account  not 
only  of  the  four  types  of  interaction  seen  individually,  but  also  the  ways 
they  overflow  into,  or  ^generate  a  dynamic  with,  each  oth6r.    In  summary, 
interaction  incidents  occur  either  independently  or  .inter-dependently 
between  an  actor  and  other  actors,  between -an  actor  and  self between  an 
actor  and  an  Other  not  physically  present,  between  an  actor *and  an  artifact 
or  inanimate  component  of  the  setting. 

Encompassing  all  components  in  any  interaction  setting  are  more 
diffuse  macrp-environmental  influences  that  , should  not  be  ignored.  These 
often  provoke  actors'  reactions,  such- as  the  boy  who  turns   on  the  lights 
when  it  gets  dark;     the  enervating  humidity  and  temperature  in  the  room  on 
a  typical  pre-cool»-changi^  period  of  a  summer's  day,  which  make  everybody 
fractious  and  irritable.    Again  we  have  a  contribution  to  the  dynamic  of 
the  interaction  setting,  which  makes  for  full  observation  and  explandtion 

of  it.  /  V 

.Although  the  majority  of  interactions  are  confined  to  the  school 
campus,  its  spatial  extension  into  external  interaction  settings  should  not 


be  neglected.    These  become  Important  when  school  excursions  take  place,  or 

dch 


i 

when  activities  such  as  farewell  parties  are  held  in  boys'  homes  to  which 


whole  class  groups  and  staff  are  invited.     Such  occasions  provide 
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opportunities  to  compare-  their  interaction  dynamics  with. those  typical  of ^  ; 
interaction  settings  \^thin  the  school  itself.  ^  '  ■  . 

During  his  school  life  a  pupil  encounters  a^great  variety  of 
meanings  mediated  by  symbolic  and  extra-symbolic  elements  in  the  various 
interaction  settings  he  encounters.    From  them  he  attempts  to* form  a  ct  »- • 
struction  of  cultural  reality  and  concomitant  evaluative,  attitudinal  and  . 
\       emotional  behav?ours.    Within  the  school,  two  major  sources  of  meanings  ^ 
,   are  the- formal  curriculk  of  the  Academic  and  Great  Traditions,  it  is  true, 
^  but  on  many  occasions  ,^ach  becomes  for  the  other  a  countervailing  curriculum. 
\Jhen  experiences  relating  to  the  Academic  Tradition  are  being  provided, 
'influences  from  the  Great  Tradition  can  obtrude,  providing  other  exper^iences 
which  are  oft&n  dysfunctional  for  the  success  of  those  intended.    A  reverse  ^ 
situation  also  occurs  when  experiences  more  appropriate  to,  the  Academic 
Tradition  influence  those  of  the  Great  Tradition.     It  is  contended  that 
pupils  'learn'  from  both,  and  that  the  force  of  the  countervailing  curriculum 
may  be  quite  apparent  in  its  effects  on  their  constructions  of  reality. 

\"      Fgrmal  lessons  are, not  the  only  interaction  settings  in  which  the 
.      phenomenon  occurs.     Wherever  the  boys  interact,  it  is  possible  to  see 
examples- of  the  interplay  between  one  or  other  of  the  two  traditions  and 
its  respective  countervailing  curriculum.    The  logic  of  the  situation  deter- 
■     mines  which  emphasis  it  takes.     In  most  of  the  interaction  settings  observed, 
however,  el^ents  bf  the  Great  Tradition  made  up  the  countervailing 
curriculum  ,at  times  when  the  experiences  were  meant  to  be  derived  from  the 
Academic  Tradition. 

f 3^  ^  The,  overt  operatlbn  of  the  countervailing  curriculum 
"     '  'The  basic  -overt  effect  of  the  countervailing  curriculum  is  to 

^.challenge  the  certainty  of  the  experiences  available  to  the  pupil.  Reality 
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tonstruation  becomes,  in  consequence,  a  probleiaatic'al  enterprise  as  in- some 
areas  eertaintiy  is  shgken  when  at  least- two  solutions  are  offered.    This  can 
be  dramatic,- affecting  issues  of, major  consejquence,  or 'trivial  over  mattep 
6f  seeming  small  importance,  as  the  following  example  illustrate.    It  c(fn 
influence  all  components  of  reality  construction,  knowleaga,  beliefs, 
customary  behaviour,  attitudes,  and  values. 

Altfiough  separating  out  components  of  learning  in  this  way  is  now 
dated,  such  simple  distinctions  are  made  here  for  the  purposes  of  the 
examples  that  follow.  o 

(a).   Challenges  to  established  knowledge  and  beliefs 

Perhaps  the  most  cl^ar-cut  example  of  the  guntervailing  curriculum 
is   'challenges  to' established  knowledge  and  beliefs.    These  can  occur  during 
lessons,  which  concern  aspects  of  reality  for  which  differing  .explanations 
are  available  frotji  scientific  thought  (the-  Academic  Tradition)  and  religious 
thought  (the  Great  Tradition) . 

The  creation  of  the. world  iS)  one  such  aspect.    Orthodox  Judaism* 
dates  its  calendar  from  the  moment  ^  creation,  i.e.  3760  B.C.E.  On 

several  occasions  with  the  fifth  Form,  my  geography  lessons  touched  on^ 

t 

elementary  stratigraphy  and  geomorphology .     'The  Silurian  rocka  in  this  area 
were  laid  down  some  400  million  years  ago',  I  would  affirm.    Several  of  the 
most  Orthodox  boys  would  challenge  my  statement.     'That  cannot  be;     in  the 

.  Bible  it  says  that  the  world  was  created  5829  years. ago'.     For  T_  _ 

'  it  became  something  of  an  obsession  to  correct  me  throughout  the  year. 
'We  know  the  truth',  he  would  state  emphatically,  'because  Moishe  (Moses) 
has  given  it  to  us.   Your's  Is  only  a  theory  and,  like  all  theories,  can 
easily  be^roved  wrong.    We  have  the  truth'.    Form,  five  was  not  exceptional 
in  challenging  geological  knowledge.-    Periodically  during  the  year similar 
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occasions  would  arise  with  other  Forms')  and  my  statements  would  be  greeted 

with  scepticism  and  even  outrig|it  rejection  by  boys  in  Forms  three  and  four 

whene^^er  what  I  taught  ran  count^er  to  Biblical  teaching.  • 

V      •     The  strength  of  such  conviction  is  well  Illustrated  by  the    '  ' 

« 

following  incident  with  my  sixth  Form  social  studies  group.    During  dib - 
cussion  about  aspects  q£- Chinese  civilisation,  I  mentioned  Toybee's  concept 
of  historical  cycles,'  and  asked  the  boys  whether  it  could  be  applied  to 
events  in  Jewish  history  by  way  of  illustration'.    Five  thoustyid  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  Moses  I  was  told;  the 
Messiah  would  come  by  the  year  six  thousand  or  earlier.    The  Lubavitcher 
Rebbe  had  once  prophesied  thdt-J^he  millenium  wa©  imminent;    and  had  con- 
•firmed  his  prophesy  on  several  siibsequent  occasions.    I  risked  a  few 

"  '  / 

questions.  •  . 

'Doesn't  it  worry  you  when  I  put  forward  different  ideas 
such  as  these  historical  cycles?' 

•No,  those  are  only  theories.    We  know.    We  don't  even  have 

o 

to  worry  about  it'. 

'But  doesn't  it  get  y^iipset?' 

'Why  should  it?    We  are'  quite  certain.     It's  something  we  do 
not  even  worry  ^bout;  it's  not  a  question  of  belief  but  part  of  us ' • 

'But  false  prophets  have  arisen  before  -  look  at  Shabbetai 
Tzevi,  the  seventeenth  century  pseudo-messiah,  and  what  followed  when  he 

renounced  Judaism' . 

'Yes,  -w-e  knuw,  we  know.    There  will  always  be  false  messiahs; 
this  we  accept,  but^^jhen  the  true  one  comes  we  will  know'. 

Such  conviction  is  all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  many 
*^dd^pments  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  of  which  was  imminent  at  the 
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time:    This  was  man'^  first  landing  on  Jthe  moon,  but  even  it  coul^^be  coped 
with.    After  seine  hesitation  and  much  consultation  with  staff-,  .the  Principal 
permitted  a  Idrge  television  set  to  be  set  up  in  the  assembly  hall.'  Classes 
were  grudgingly  allowed  to  coine  in  for  sh6rt  periods  to  watch  the  moon  land- 
ing  preparations <and  final  landing.    The  time  for  Minohau  came  and  boy.  were 
being  called  to  prayer,  yet  sti^  a  group  l^gered.  around  the  set.     One  of 
the  rabbis  bustled  in  obviously  annoyed.     'Come,  daven  Minohah,  it's  time. 
Leave  that,  it  is  not  important.    Minchdh  la  more  important,  come'.  There 
could  be  no  compromise  wlth-^rthodoxy . 

Challenges  to  scientific  knowledge  could  occur  over  such  apparently 
trivial  matters  as  getting  Sabln  oral  vaccines  against  poliomyelitis.  Teams 
of  doctors  travel  round  the  schools  in  the  State,  administering  the  • 
vaccine  almost  as  ^routine  measure.    The  day  is  known  beforehand,,  parents 
sign  a  form  giving  their  consent,  classes  assemble  en  maaae  and,  despite 
interruption  to  classwork,  the  wholk  business  is  over  and  done  with 

relatively  quickly. 

Not  so  for  some  boys  in  my  own  Form.    Just  prior  to  trooping  over 
to  the  hall  to  get  their  doses,  two  boys  protested  in  all  apparent  sincerity 
that  the  vaccine  was  tref ,  and  cpidd  not  be  taken  without  breaking  the 
hoLBVuth  Jaws.l    Would  I  give  an  opinion,  please?    My  hesitant  replT  did  not 
satisfy  the  boys,  who  promptly  went  to  seek  the  rabbi's  advice,  before 
going  to  get  their  vaccine. 

Kaaruth  prohibitions  cropped  up  several  times  during  the- year . 

The  most  obvious  occurred  during  a  stop  at  a  small  country  shop  to  get  a 

snack  ^n  an  extended  geography  excursion  with  my  own  Form.     The  available 

food  was  inspected  carefully,  it's  kosher  quality  discussed  at  length,  and. 

1    Tref  (Heb.)  -  lit.   'torn'.    Meat  unfit  for  consumption.     By  extension 
applied  to  any  ritual  impure  food.     Its  opposite  Is  kosher. 
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then  rejected  in  favour  of  soft  drinks  and  potato  crisps.    Several  boys  . 
appeared  to  go  hungry  rather  than  risk  buying  somefhlng  they  were  uncertain 

about.  .  •  • 

(b)    Ctfallenges  to  custofmary  behaviour 

Challenges  to  customary  behaviour  occurred,     A  number  relating  , 
to, days  of  Choi  Ha-moed  and  making  religious  artifacts  have  already  been 
•dlscusoed;  and  are  examples  of  the  countervailing  curriculum  operating 
against  secular  work.     However,  I  was  surprised  to  see  beliefs  about  proper, 
and  fit  behavi^i^  extend  into  sports  perj.ojij©. 

One  incident  occurred,  when  members  of  my  own  Form  were  required 

f-^^j  "  '   --am  race,  in  vrhich  they  had  to  lie  prone  with  theK 

he^ds  between  the  legs  of  other  boys  in  a  line.    The  young  Chaasid  came" 
into  the  classroom,  his  face  red  with  righteous  indignation.     'It's  Immoral, 
We  should  not  be  expected  to  piay  that  game.     I  think  it's  indecent  and 
should  be  banped  in  the  school'  .     There  could  be  no  doubting  "h)r  one 
moment  that        and  a  number  of  others  were  genuinely oUpset  at  being 
ordered  to^ take  part  in  what,  to  them,  was  an  indecent  game.    Whether  they 
took  the  matter  further  by.se»ing  the  rabbi,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  game 
was  never  played  again. 

Religious  ritual  behaviour  is  challenged  whenever  boys  go. on  an 
excursion.     One  of  the  first  questions  they  ask  <;oncerns  the  availability 
of  water  to  wash  their  hands  before  a  meal,  and  a  plac^  in  which  they  cany 
^ratMinchah.     The  latter  is  not  always  vital  If  the  group  can  get  back  to 
"school,  and  pray  in  the  shut  before  the  time  for  this  prayer  expires. 
However,  washing  the  hands' and. saying  the  Blessing  and  Grace  are  of  vital 
importance  for  the ^more  Orthodox  boys. 
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Their  solution  is  to  take  with  them  an  aluminium  pitcher  to  pour 
the  water,  a  towel  to  dry  the  hands,. and  fmall  prayer  books  for  as  many  as 
want  them.    The  visit  of  third  and  fourth  Forms  to  thfe  Royal  Melbourne  Show 
saw  one  of  the  most'  Orthodox  boys  getting  off  the  bus  with  a  pile  of  prayer 
books,  and  a  pitcher  wrapped  up  ^n  .the  towel.   Apparently  he  knew  of  a  tap 
in  an  unfrequented  corner- of  the  Showgrounds.     One  of  my  geography  excur- 
slons  had  to  be  so  -planned  that  the  lunch  stop  would  occv^  at'  a  place  where 
the  boys  could  wash  their  hands.    This  aome  fifty  percent  did,  at  a  tap  op 
th^  reserve,  before  taking  over  one  of  t&e  picnic  rotundas  in  which  to  eat 
/their  lunch.    As  usual  this  was  accompanied  by  Blessings  and  Grace, 

In  mid-year,  the  visit,  to  a  neighbouring  high  school  by  my  own 
Form  to  sit  for  the  C.S.S.E.  posed  fewer  problems,     A  classroom  had  been 
set' aside  in  which  the  boys  could  eat  lunch,  after  washing  their  hands  in^ 
the  cloakrooms.     I  brought  food,  and  we  atp  lunch  together.    Afterwards  the 
boys-  said  the  Minohah  prayer,  one  of  them  leading  the  rest.    He  stood 
facing  a  wall  and  recited  most  of  the  prayers  off  by  heart.     Another  boy 
stood  at  his  elbo\&  to^act  as  prompter  when  he  faltered.    As  he  told  me 
afterwards  the  Lubavitcher  order  of  prayer  differs  from  that  us.ed  in  his 
own  shul,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  follow.       '  V 

All  the  boys  took  pprt  Jhough  with  varying  degrees  of ^observance, 
swaying  automatically  in  time  with  the  cadence  of  prayer.  One  was  dilatory 
in  getting  to  his  feet  and  had  to  be  sharply  spoken  fco  by  the  young  Chassid 
before  joining  the  rest.     I  had  noticed  some  reluctance  slightly- earlier , 

when   wanted  a  group  to  say  Grace  with  him.     He  was  reduced  to 

pounding  on  the  table  crying  'b'efisahen  mit  mir'  before  gett;Lng  the  requisite 

numbers  together."^  '  -V- 

—  >  1 

'2    Bensohen  mit  miv  (Yidd.)     'say  Grace  with  me'. 
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After  Minohah  the  boys  went  to  the  playground,  where  the  majority 
played  basketball,  keeping 'themselves  segregated  in  one  court.    Here  they 
were  quite  .conspicuous  and  obviously  different  from  the  other,  more 
casually  dressed  students,  by  virtue  of  their  yamelkehQ,  caps,  and  school 
suits.    My  hat  completed  our  group  ideutif icacion.    oeve-ral  jeers  came  from 
other  students,  and  on  two  occasions  a  stone  was  lobbed  in  our  direction. 

This  was  not  uncommon,  several  of  my  boys  informed  me.  More 
often  than  not,  most  provocation  and  even  physical  assault  comes  from 
non-observant  Jewish  boys  rather  than  from  goyim.     In  the  previous  year, 
the  boys  had  been  disturbed  and  attacked  during  their  lunch  and  prayers  by 
"others,  and   a  fracas  had  developed.    From  firsthand  experience  I  was  able 
to  share  in  the  feeling  of-4)eing  persecuted  and  the  apprehension  of  both 
my  boys  and  the  Principal,  which  had  resulted  ±n  his  request  that  I  should 
stay  with  the  boys  during  their  lunch  time.  , 

In  this  instance,  the  effects  of  the  countervailing  curriculum 
were  mostly  indirect  results  of  the  requirements  of  the  Great  Tradition 
obtruding  into  what  was  essentially 'a  keystone  iu-the  Academic  Tradition,  i.e. 
its  examination  system.     Similar  tensions  were  generated  for  boys  from 
fifth  and.  sixth  Forms,  when  they  sat  for  their  final  Sc^h^ol  Leaving  and 
Matriculation  ExaMnations  held  at  the  Exhibition  Buildings  in  the  city.' 
The  problems  of  prayers,  lunch,  washing  hands  were  all  present  at  a  time 
when  maximum  concentration  was  needed  on  academic  matters, 
(c)     Influences  on  attitudes  and  values 

Although  something  of  the  boys'  attitudes  can  be  inferred  from 
their  behaviours  -  the  objection  of  form  Four  boys  to  the  'immoral  game' 
is  indicative  of  their  attitudes  towards  the  sports  master's  requirements, 
for  instance  -  there  were  incidents  when  the  Great  Tradition  c(?aoured  boys' 
opinions  and  expressed  attitudes  to  both  school  life  and  world  events.  ( 
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Herje  we  see  not  only  Judaism  operating  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  body  of  , 

religious  beliefs  and  practices,  but  the  wider  totality  of  JewishnQas  to 

which  it  i0  central.    This  is  'the  sum  total  of  the  many  varied  ways  in 

'  *  '  . 

which  people  called  Jews  wish  to  identify -aa  such.    Prominent  among  them  is 

a  strong  sense  of  peoplehood  and  national  unity'   (Medding,  1968:  13). 

This  totality  found  its  most  overt  expression  on  the  occasion 
when » secular  lessons  were  abandoned  for  the  afternoort  to  enable  all  the  sec- 
ondaty  school,  except  for  the  sixth  Form  boys,  to  go  into  the  city  to  see 
the  fllA  T!hiQ  day  in  Israel,     The  occasion  was  also  marked  by  a  visit  to 
the  s^nool  from  the  new  Israeli  consul  to  see  the  boys  at  work  ±n  several 
classrooms.    Like  comparable  events,  the  visit  to  the  film  generated  con- 
siderable anticipatory  excitement  on  the  preceding  days.     In  consequence, 
discussions  during  normal  lessons  frequently  veered  onto  the  subject  of 
Israel  and  Zionism.^    The  boys  in  my  Form  expressed  their  support  militantly, 
fists  clenched  and  faces  tight  with  fierce  determination.     They  carefully 
explained  that  the  Lubavitcher  Movement  supports  Zionism,  although  some 
ultra-Orthodox  groups  do  not,  as  they  feel  that  the  fulfilment  of  Biblical 
prophecies  should  be  achieved  by  peaceful  tneans  and  not  by  force. 

Once  the  boys  had  found  out  where  my  own  sympathies  lie  over  the 
Israel  question,  they  needed  little  encouragement  during  lessons  to  express 
other  opinions  about  their  Jewishness.     Seemingly  unrelated  incidents  in 
class  would  prompt  their  comments.    A  casual  mention  of  law  courts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  during  a  geography  lesson,  brought* a  swift  remark  from  one 
fourth  Former:     'We  have  a  very  good  system  there         S^^^^e  laws  and 
religious  laws'.     As  udual  this  provoked  a  flurry  of  comments  from  others, 

among  whom- the  Lubavitchers  were  clearly  the  keenest  to  provide  information 

\  .   . 

^   r  ~ 

^    The  fttovement  to  secure  the  return  of  Jews  to  Israel. 
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both  for  me  and  their  peers. 

The  hold  exerted  over  Gome  boyo'  imagination  and  Royalty  by  the 
Lubavitcuer  Movement  is  very  obviouq,.    It  came  out  in  class'  discussion, 
>^    in  requests  to  help  the  youth  grpup  activities,  apdl^r  casual  Interaction 
settings.    Once  I  was  standing  in  the  playground  watching  a  basketball  game 
at  the  end  of  the  year.    A  young  Chassid  came  dashing  up  ^in  great  excite- 
ment  with  a  picture  from  Time  Magazine,  which  showed  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe 
being  visited  by  the  ^^ayor  of  New  York.^  'There',  he  said  triumphantly, 
'that  shows  how  Important  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe  is.    The  Mayor  won  because 
he  got  the  support  of  Jews  who  make  up  thirty  percent  of  the  vote.  What 
do. you  think  of  that?' 

The  heavy  demands  of  the  matriculation  course  did  not  prevent 
similar  interruptions  from  the  countervailing  curriculum.    The  topic  of 
nationalism  in  the  social  studies  course  almost  invariably  provoked  comments 
•about  Israel,  even  though  the  matriculation  boys  as  a  group  had  opted  not 
to  see  the  film.    Their  secular  studies  were  more  Important  they  had  claimed. 
Once  again  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe  was  referred  to,  during  one  lesson,  as  a 
supporter  of  Israel.    Although  the  boys  were  equally  as  militant  about 
Zionism  as  the  fourth  Former^,  their  comments  had  religious  overtones  lack-  - 
Ing  in  the  more  junior  Form.     Israel  was  founded  on  religious  grounds. 
.   Jerusalem  would  be  retained  and  not  handed  back  to  the  Arabs  -  the  current 
bone  of  contention  at  the  time  -  as  this  is  the  fulfilment  of  Biblical 
prophesy,  even  though  the  founding  "^of  the  Third  Temple"  had  yet  to\ake  place. 
It  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  time,  as  it  had  been  prophesied  by  the 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe. 

This  last  pronouncement,  coming  from  D  ,  was  most  Surprising 

as  I  had  not  thought  of  him  as  a  Lubavitcher  supporter.  He  went  on  to  stress 
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that  the  Movement  was  unique  In  Judaism  by  virtue  of  Its  proselytising 
activities  and  militant  faith.    Like  all  boys,  who  talked  abflut  their 
faith,  he  spoke  quite  naturally  and  unselfconsciously:,  with  obvious  interest 
and  lively  concern.    I  could  not  help  making  mental  comparisons  with  other 
religious  spools  'at  which  I  had  taught,  where,  such  matters  would  have 
provoked  embarrassed  amusement  among  boys,  if  they  were  discussed  at  all. 

Such  matter-of-fact  attitudes  towards  Jewlshness  also  extended 
into  non-rellglous  topics  provoked  by  something  or  other  in  an  academic 
lesson.    On  occasions  this  gave  1-nay^.ghts  into  boys backgrounds  that  could 
be  .'disturbing  forme,  even  though  treated  with  apparent  casualness  by  them. 
One  incident  arose  out  of  a  lesson  on  Jclnshlp  networks  and  lineages,  which 
formed  part  of  the  fourth/ptfrm  geography  course.    After  I  had  drawn  the 
classical  genealogical  diagram  en' the  boar J  uv  way  of  illustration,  I 
noticed  one  boy  industriously  drawing.    His'  sketch  turned  out  to  be  a  lineage 
diagram  of  his  ov?n  family.    A  large  number  of  the  symbols  had  been  blacked 
in  to  signify  deaths.    Dates  were  indicated  against  them,  all  ominously 
within  a  narrow  time  span.     'Most  of  my  relatives .came  from  Eastern  Europe, 
and  di^d  in  concentration  carfps'',  the  boy  explained  quietly,  his  face 
expressionless, and  any  fejllngs  concealed  by  the  masked  look  I  had  seen  ,ln 
others,  when  "sensitive  topics  were  being  discussed.     Several  of  his 
neighbours  were  Ustenlng,  and  nodded:     it  appeared  they  too  had  suffered 
similar  losses.     To  me,  this  was  the  quintessence  of  the  overt  counter- 
vailing curriculum  and  a  stark  insight  into  one  facet  of  the  'totality  of 

Jewlshness.  ^ 

(4)    The  covert  operation  of  the  countervailing  curriculum 

8  Whereas  the  overt  effects  of  the  countervailing  curriculum  are 

manifest  in  the  verbal  interactions  of  those  within  interaction  settings, 
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Its  covert  effec1;s  are  less  easy  to  reconstruct.    They  arise  from  other,  com- 
ponents in  the  total  ' environment  ""of  objects'  to  which  each  individual  will 
attach  meanings.    Thus  we  should  taHe  inta^ccount  such  aspects  as  spatial 

•Ob 

arrangements,  artifacts,  inanimate  symbolic  communication  -  signs,  notices, 
display  material      together  with  the  'inarticulate  experience'  derived 
from  the  actions  of  others.    Their  meanings  for  indlvidual^^  in  interaction 
settings  can  be  assumed  to  complement  those  already  -explic^t^  through  the^ 
overt  countervailing  curriculum. 

(a)    Artifacts  in  the  environment 

■  The  classroom  contains  a  medley  of  artifacts'  relating  to  both 
traditions.     Boys'  phylacteries  in  their  bright,  velvet  bags  can  be  seen 
in  desks,  oh  cupboard  tops,  even  on  a  i/indow  sill  if  it  is  conveniently 

situated  near  a  boy's  place  in  class.    Religious  books  may  -be  neatly 

J  '  ■  • 

arranged  in  cupboards,  though  quite  often,  especially  following  a  period 

of  religious  instruction,  they  are  left  in  apparent  disorder  on  top  of  the 
teacher's  table,    k  mezuzah  is  attached  to  the  jamb  of  Ihe  doorway.  Those 
artifacts  one  customarily  associates  with  classrooms  are  also  littered 
around,  4f\ept  neatly  in.  their  appointed  places  according  to  the  tidiness 
of  the  teacher  and  i>oys.    These  are  blackboard  dusters,  chalk,  rulers, 
.board  compasses  and  other  geometrical  equipment,  models  used  for  demonstrat- 
ing scientific  Jrinci-ples,  textbooks  of  all  descriptions.     A  duality  is  at 
once  apparent  in  the  two  types  of  artifacts,  as  there  is  in  virtually  every 
component  in  the  school. 

The  meanings  artifacts  have  for  some  boys  can  be  inferred  from 
their  behaviours  towards  them.     It  is  quite  apparent  that  a  diversity  of 

meanings  i?  in  operation  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  any  classroom.  For 

I 

Instance,  the  mezuzah  means  something  to  those  boys  who  touch  it  consistently 
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when  passi^  thirough  the  door,  another  thing  to  those  who  are  inconsistent,, 
and  something  else  to  boys  who  do  not  touch  it  at  all.    From  the  latter,  we 
cannot  infer  that  the  mezuzah  means' no thing.    Possibly,  even  for  thpse,  it 
has  some  meaning,  but  not  sufficient  nor  of  the  kind  to  generate  observable 
behaviours.    Foi  boys  such  as  these  the  mezuzah  might  still  stand  as  ar 
omnipresent  reminder  of  what  they  should  observe  as-6rthodo°x  Jewe.  The 
picture  is  further  complicated  by  the  great  variations  In  the  frequency  of 
touchingvthe  mezuzah.     On  rare  occasions  a  whole  class  could  troop  out,  not 
one  boy  touching  it.    On  other  occasions,  fifty  percent  of  the  same  class^ 
would  observe  this  mitzvdh. 

Meanings  attached  to  religious  books  could  also  be  inferred  from 
behaviours.  '  Some  boys  treated  them  disrespectfully,  while  others  accorded 

»  • 

them  obvious  respect.    What  was  an  apparently  mpflnlngless  disorder  to  the 
outside  observer  concealed  an  order  meaningful  to  the  Jewish  boy.    A  pile 
of  religious  books  on  my  table/for  instance,  was  so  arranged  that  unknown  ^ 
to  me  no  other  book  lay  on  top  of  CHumaBh,  although  it  may  lie  on  top  of 
books  of  lower  'rank'  such  as  Books  of  the  Prophets. *♦    Thi^  is  a  sign  of 

respect  for  ckvmash.  ^ 

My  unwitting  transgression  early  in  the  year  when  I  went  to  place 
one  of  my  secular  books  on  top  of  Chvmash  brought  an  explanation  of  the 
action's  meaning  from  one  of  my  Form.    Later  In  the  y^ar,  the  same  absent- 
minded  action  produced  a  warning  hiss  'Chumash'  from  T  ^  ^  and  a  mild 

reproof.    From  this  it  was  quite  clear  that,  having  once  bee;^  told  the 
meaning  of  the  action,  I  should  now  know  and  behave  appropriately,  i.a. 
as  an  Orthodox  Jew  should. 


*♦    The  rules  (meanings)  pf  the  way  books  must  be  treated  are  itemised  in 
detail  -  Kitzur  Sahutbhan  Aruoh,  28,  3-10. 
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«  Meanings  were  seldom  made  so  explicit.    During  a  current  affairs 

discussion  in  fourth  Form,  talk  veered  *to  the  wearing  of  the  yarmelkeh. 
This  was  prompted  by  a  photograph  we  had  all  seen  in  that  morning's  paper  ^ 
of  the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  a  non-Jew,  wearing  one  at  an  official 
Jewish  dinner  attended  by  prominent  members  of  Melbourne  8  Jewry.  The 
boys  were,  contemptuously  amused  and  caustic  in  their  comments  about  what 
to  them 'Iras  a  pretentljous  act.     'He  doesn't  know  how  to  behave',  they  said, 
i.e.  that's  not  the  meaning  of  wearing  the  ycomelkeh.     'But  what  abput  me 
wearing  one  or  my  hat?'     I  ventured  to  ask.     'That's  different,  you  know 
what  it  means',  came  the  reply.    Recalling  the  occasions  in  some  fifth  Form 
boys'  homes  during  coaching  sessions,  when  I  had  worn  either  a  hat  or  a 
yarmelkek  only  to  sense  the  actibn  was  lijcorrect,  I  coi^d  ^lot  be  entirely 
convinced  by  my  Form's  assurance.    I  als5  remembered  the  time  early  on  In 
research,  when  I  had  wtS/onl  a  hat  during  a  visit  to  my  informant's  home, 
and  had  been  kindly  told  of  my  error?    As  an  anthropologist  I  should  have 
fenoun 'Vhat  to  do,  my  informant  sa;Ld(. 

We  can  see  from  tie"'  above  not  uuly  that  the  countervailing 
curriculum  involves  the  cultural  constructions  of  meanings,  but  that  these 
.y^ry  according  to  the  logic  of  the  situation  In  which  the  actions  ana 
artifacts  are  concerned.    Moreover,  like  incidents  described  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  overt  countervailing  curriculum,  it  seems  apparent  that 
different  systems  of  logic  are  being  used  to  construct  meanings.     The  logic 
of  scientific  knowledge,  for  instance,  is  not  similar  to  metaphysical  logic, 
The  diversion  into  a  discussij^n  about  placing  books  on  top  of  Chumash, 
prompted  by  its  mere  presence  on  the  t^ble  as  an  inanimate  component  of 
the  interaction  setting,  was  initially  generated  by  two  systems  of  logic  - 
the  Orthodox  boys'  and  mine.'    Our  logics  coincided  when  I  knew  what  they 

)■ 
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knew  and  behaved  accordingly,  I.e.  accepted  for  the  time  being  their  systpm 
of  logic.    My  assumed  knowledge  of  when  and  where  to  keep  on  my  hat  or 
wear  a  yavmetkeh  might -be  Interpreted  In  a  similar  way,    I  knew,  according 
to  my  boys,  because  I  had  accepted  the" logic  behind  dressing  this  way.  The 
Prlj^e  Minister  may, not  have,  and  thus  did  not  know. 

During  lessons  where  incidents  such  as  the  above  occur,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  boys  are  influenceci  by  the  countervailing  curriculum. 
Not  only  are  they  learning  knowledge  tl^at  is  potentially  at  odds  with,  and 
dysfunctional  for,  the  academic  curriculum,  but  its  very  logic  is  also 
being  challenged.    During  the  time  when  the  diversion  into  Jewish  matters 
obtains,  the  boys  are  learning  in  a  context  wjLthin  which  the  Great  Tradition 
is  dominant.    As  Keddie  has  observed  (1973:  17)   'the  learning^of  any  "logic" 
is  a  highly  situated  activity  which  cannot  be  treated  as  though  it  were- 
context-free  if  it  is  to  became  part  of  the  life-world  of  the  learner  and 
to  be  understood  by  him  at  all'. 

^(b)    Symbolic  media  of  communioation  in  the'  environment 

Most  interdctiQn  settings  within  the  school  complex  have  material  ^ 
on  display  which  relates  t||^both  Traditions.    In  fhe  fifth  Form  room,  a  . 
large  char2|i|PjCcupied  part  of  the  pin-board  on  the  rear  wall..  Published  by 
the  Lubavitcher  Movement,  it  lists  in  Hebrew  and  English  the  thirty  nine 
labours  forbidden  on  Shabhns.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  year  the 
Lubavitcher  students  drew  up  a  chart  in  Hebrew  showing  the  exact  dates  and 
times  for  daily  prayers,  the  lighting  of  Shabboa  candles  and  putting  on 
tephillin,  and "added  this  to  the -board  display.    A  diagram  and  detailed  ^ 
instructions  showing  the  correct  way  to  attach  phylacteries  also  appeared. 
This  was  part  of  a  tephillin  campaign  which  was  advertised  in  The  Australian 
Jewish  News,  and  supported  by  a  'pastoral'  letter  from  the  ^ubavitcher  Rebbe 
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displayed  prominently,  on  a  notice  board  in  the  foyer  of  the  ehul.  Both 
pieces  of  advertising  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  directness  of  the  message 
and  the  logic  to  which  it  adheres^ (Appendix  5. 3) . 

My  own  Form  room  had  religious  posters  on  the  display  board. 
•Form  three  had  none.    Forms  one  and  two  had  neatly  printed  cards  in  Hebrew 
and  English,  written  by  the  boys,  proclaimin^^^s  fr<^  Talmud  such  as 
•Speak  little*    Do  a  lot';     'Respect  comes  before  learning'.    Form  two' 
also  had  on  display  large  charts  depicting  the  founding  of  the  Tab.ernacle 
by  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and,,  in  diagrammatic  form,  the 
library  of  the  books  of  the  Law  and  divisions  of  Taliiud.    Display  material  ■ 
also  tended  'to  change  according  to  the  approaching  Festival.    Peeaoh  saw 
drawings 'of  the  S^der  plate  in  Forjrt  ont.    The  menovah  was  drawn  at  Chanukah. 

'In  stark  contrast  to/these  display  materials,  are  those  relating 
t6  the  Academic  Tradition  an^  curriculum.    They  vary  accor'ding-  to  the  lesson  , 
topic  but  in^  due  season  are  pinned  up  on  the  display  board  next  to  material 
of  the  Great ^Tradition.    Tangible  evidence  of  two  logics  and  meanings  are 
thus  juxtappsed  for  all  who  care  to  look  at  it. 

^at  meanings  boys  attach  to  such  displays  is  uncertain.  Certainly, 
for  those  i^ye  who  dr&w  religjpus  display  material  -  mostly  in  the  more 
Junior  Form^  and  primary  GradL^-  it  has  a  meaning  or  else  they  would  not 
labour  so  industricbsly  at  thJtask.    As  most  academic  material  is  either 
,  coipercially  ProduA^  or  dev^oped  by  the  teacher,  similar  work  in  this 
sphere  for  boys  is  1®! ted.   \Lt  striking  contrasts  can  still  be  seen.  At 
the  height  of  the  el|^|tement  :4er  the  moon  landings,  some  boyS  in  Form  one 
took  advantage  of  lessons  meatnti  for  examination  revision  tO  draw  both 
religious  and  secular  pictures.!  Sketchit^g  of  space  ships  proliferated, 
accompanied  by  earnest  discussldns  about  what  Martians  or  pther  denizens 
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of  outer  space  might  loO>:  like.    Amidst  this  hubbub  a  couple  of  boys 
serenely  blocked  in  the  Hebrew  symbols  of  another  saying  from  Talmud, 
aivoa  third  Century  fc.E.  \ 

At  the  same  time  of  thfe  year^^n  Form  two,  the  board  contained  a 
number  of  cards  with  sayings  from  the  Tovah  and  Talmud,  written  in  English 
and  Hebrew: 

THE  MORE  TORAH  STUDY,  THE  MORE  LIFEfc 
THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOUR  AS  THYSELF. 
WHERE  them:  is  NO  TORAH,  THERE  IS  NO  BREAD. 
WHERE.  THERE  IS  NO  BREAD,  THERE  IS  NO  TORAH. 
THE  BASHFUL  CANNOT  LEARN. 

WHO  IS  RICH?    HE  WHO  IS  CONTENT  WITH  HIS  LOT. 
Charts  were  also  on  display  showing  various  Biblical  scenes  including  the 
mfirshalling  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  around  the  Ark  in  the  desert  wilderness. 
In  clQse  proximity  vAs  a  boy's  drawing  of  the  moon  landing,  and  a  large 
newspaper  photograph  of  the  same  event  depicting  man's  greatest  scientific  . 
achievement  -  in  a  lunar  wilderness. 

Materials  displayed  els'ewhere  in  the  school  campus  usually  refer 
specifically  to  the  Great  Tradition^    They  are  'pastoral'  letters  from  the 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe  in  English,  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  (Appendix  4.11),  shul 
notices,  Lubavitcher  Youth  advertisements  and  the  like.    Where  they  are  in 
English  and  even  Hebrew,  boys  can  make  sense  out  of  them  and  derive  meanings. 
Those  in  Yiddish  -  commonly  in  a  form  of  compressed  code  as  in  Talmud,  in 
wiiich  one  phrase  stands  for  a  whole  .passage  -  are  much  less  likely  to  have 
meaning  for  boys.     Other  commuMcations ,  such  as  letters  from  the  Chief  Rabbi 
in  Israel,  or  news  items  accompanied  by  photographs,  are  more  likely  to  be 
meaningful.  « 
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Static  display  material  type  discussed  Is  alimented  by  at 

least  two  other  types  of  printed  matter  accessible  to  boys  in  interaction 
settings.    One  is  the  monthly  religious  pair>p>let  Talke  and  Tal&Q  published 
hy  J^erkoG  L'Inyonei  Chinuch  in  New  York,  the  official  outlet  for  the 
Lubavitcher  Movement.    Many  boys  subscribe  to  it  and,  as  o'ne  said  when  he 
saw  me  reading  a  copy,  'Are  you  interested  in  those?    There  are  hundreds  , 
around  the  place'.    The  publ;tcation  contains  such  aspects  as  commentaries 
from  the  Midrash,    notes  on  religious  rituals,  moralistic  stories, 
biographies  of  great  figurep,  in  Judaism,  and  *  things  to  remember'  relating 
to  the  current  Festivals. 

The  other  type  of  publication  is  the  Form  papers  run  off  On  a 

7 

spirit  duplicator*.    These  contain  topical  skits,  cartoons,  short  religious 
homilies,  Yiddish  jokes,  and  examples -of  schoolboy  humour  often  commenting 
on  some  happening  In  the  school.    Both  English  and  Hebrew  feature  in 
articles.    ^Several  editions  were  produced  by  the  third  Form  during  the 
year,  and  went  the  rounds  of  other  For^,  where  they  might  be  read  surreptl 
^tlously  during  some  religious  and  secular  lessons.    The  third^Formers  were 
inordinately  ptoud  of  what  they  had  produced,  and  would  noisily  advertise 
the  newspaper's  availal^ility  during  classwork. 

(c)    Dualism  of  languages  in  symbolic^media^  ^ 

An  important  feature  of  the  great  majority  of  religious  material 

\ 

i  is  the  two  languages,  in  which  the  whole  dr  parts  are  printed.    English  and 
^Hebrew  commonly  appear  on  the  same  sheet.     In  the  case  of  the  Lubavitcher 
'Rebbe's  letters  English,  HebW  and  Yiddish  versions  are  available. 
Such  juxtaposition  of  languages  emphasizes  in  a  quite  fundamental  way  the 
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duality  of  the  learning  experiences  available  to  the  boys.    The  development 
p^oi  logics  and  thought  are  determined  by  fanguage,  I.e.  by  the  linguistic 
tools  of  thought,  and  by  the  symbolically-mediated  socio-cultural  experi- 
ence of  the  child.    Language  is  cruc^l  In  the  construction  of  knowledge 
ara  Berger  and  Luckmann  note  (1971:  85-^6) :  ^ 

Language  objectivates  the.  shared  experiences  and 
^  makes  them  available  to  all  within  the  linguistic 

community,  thus  becoming  both  the  basis  ^nd  the  instru- 
ment of  the  collective  stock  of  knowledge.  Furthermore, 
language  provides  the  means  for  objectifying  new 
experiences,  sllowing  their  incorporation  into  the 
already  existing  stock  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  the 
most  important  means  by  which  the  objectivated  and 
objectified  sedimentations  are  transmitted  in  the  ^ 
tradition  of  the  collectivity  in  question. 

We  need  only  extend  this  view,  by  considering  the  plural  languages  present 

in  interaction  settings  at  the  school,  to  appreciate  that  two  sets  of 

experiences  are  being  objectivated,  two  stocks  of  knowledge  augmerited,  and 

'sedimentations'  transmitted  in  two  traditipnis .    Indeed,  two^  cultures  are 

being  mediated  to  the  boys.    As  Landes  has  suggested  (1967:  306),  language 

is  a  syllabus  of  n  culture:    here  we  have  two  languages. 

The  influence  of  Hebrew  as  a  countervailing  curriculum  can  only 

be  hypothesized.    Suffice  to  say  that  it  could  be  more  than  would  occur  if 

a  child  were  learning  English  and  another  foreign  language  such  as  French. 

The  connotations  of  Hebrew  are  many  and  varied  (Werblowsky  &  Wigoder, 

1965:  179-180).     It  is  the  Holy  Tongue  in  which  the  Bible  is  written:  'the 

language  spoken  by  the  angels',  as  the  rabbis  say  {Hag.  i6a).    It  is  the 

language  of  prayer  and  the  official  language  of  the  State  of  Israel.    At  a 

more  mundane  level,  it  is  the  language  used  in  the  school  during  a  great 

proportion  of  ,the  timi  when  the  formal  curriculum  of  the  Great  Tradition 
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is  being  studied.     In  comparfa^f^ith  English,  its  alphabet,  phonetic  system 
vocabulary,  grammar,  sentence,  and  word  formation  are  ail  strikingly 
different/  Even  ttte  mechanical  tasks  of  writing  and  reading  Hebrew  are 
different  -  from" right  to  left  across  the  page,  and  from  the  'back'  of  the 
book  to  the  'fxont'. 

One  ef f jBCt  of  these  mechanical  differences  is  at  once  apparent  * 
when  boys  write  in  English.    Their  letter  formation,  general  neatness,  and 
legibility  often  compare  unfavourably  with  the  writing  of  same-age  pupils 
In  State  and  Independent  schools.     Switching  from  one  language  style  t,o 
another,  iri  the  short  space 'of  time  allowed  the  boys  at  the  school,  may 
also  involve  a  major  adjustment  in  logical  processes  and  the  acquisition 
of  meanings .  ^ 

It  is  often  possible  to  watch  this  swifch  occur  during  lessons 
.when  junior  boys  are  doing  free  work.     Books  in 'English  are  put  away  and 
Hebrew  readers  are  taken  out.     Painstaking  transcription  of  phrases  and 
sentences  into  exercise  books  begins,  slowly  at  first  but  speeding  up  as 
the  boy  gets  into  the  cadence  of  the  Hebrew.    He  reads  through  what«.he  has 
written  with  evident  pride,  putting  a  finishing  touch  here  and  there  in 
the  script.     Unconsciously  he         begin  to  rock  backwards  and  f'^rwards, 
his  lips  moving  as  worids  are  sounded  BOtto  voce.     Thd*  work  is  finished. 
If  the  book  is  Chionash,  the  boy  closes  it  carefully,  kisses  it  reverently 
and  puts  it  away.    His  whole -wanner  changes  subtly  as  he  takes  out  a 
secular  book,  and  'returns'  to  the  logic  and  behaviour  of  the  English  work, 
which  he  had  put  aside  to  enter  the  language-culture  of^the  Hebrew, 
(d)    Inarticulate  experience  as  a  countervailing  influence 

For  those  of  his  peers  watching,  such  a  boy  is  a  countervailing 
influence  by  the  very  meanings  his  actions  convey.    There  are  many  such  in 


.  * 

the  ^hool.    Each  proyldes  role  models  through  the'  inarticulate  experience  , 
available  to  others  in  interaction  settings.  "  We  caftx  identify  those  whose 
behaviour  style  is  obviously  influential  to  judge  f rom  ihe  observable 
reactions  of  others. 

A  Lubavitcher  student  is  a  focus  of  others*  expectations.'  When 
an  apparent  secular  stimulus  is  present,  such  as  my  statements  about  the 
creation  of  the  world;  boys. look  across  to  him  with  the  obvious  unspoken 
question  t  what  will  he  say  or  do?    He  may,  in  £act,  do  or  say  nothing, 
but  by  his  very  presence  thoughts  are  obviously  turned  from  the  secular 
work  in  train  to  the  potential  countervailing' influence  of  Lubavitcher 
ideology.     It  may  have  been  purely  coincidental  that  a  Lubavitcher  student 
was  placed  in  each  of  Forms  three  to  six,  and  was  invariably  a  role  model 
to  which  other  boys  tended  to  look  on  such  occasions.    No  better  way  of 
inculcating  Lubavitcher  ideology  by  indirect  mean's  could  have  been  devised. 
(5)  Summary 

As  the  first  step  in  explaining  why  boys  might  be  exposed  to 
stress  in  forming  constructions  of  re'ality  in  the  school,  a  number  of 
elements  have  been  identified  through  the  application  of  the  enculturation 
matrix  paradigm.    A  pronounced  dualism  has  been  shown  to  prevail  in  the 
school  in  a  number  of  areas  associated  with  its  teaching- learning  situations. 

The  result  of  the  dualism  is  to  present  boys  with  two  different 

« 

bodies  of  knowledge  and  their  respective  logics,  neither  of  which  is  adequate 
material  for  proa^ts,  nor  guidelines  for  social  behaviours  and  interpersonal 
relationships.     In  the  interaction  settings  where  teaching-learning  occurs, 
a  form  of  countervailing  curriculum  operates,  which  inhibits  a  firm  con- 
struction  of  reality  in  one  of  the  traditions  because  it  is  constantly  under 
subtle  challenge  from  the  other.     Enculturation  interference  o^rs  both 
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overtly  and  covertly,  and  is  assumed  to  exacerbate  the  problematical  nature 

f 

of  reality  construction. 
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CHAPTER  18 

TOWARDS  A  THEORY  OF  ENCULTURATION  DISSONANCE 

The  ^neral'  arientation  of  this  study  was  that  if  a  school 
representing  a  socio-cultural  group  witk  a  firmly,  articulated  world  view 
educates  its  pupils  in  a  situation  where  they  are  also  exposed  to  eleirants 
of  a  rival  world  view  from  the  macro-society,  then  they«may  show  evidence 
of  strain  or  dissonance  in  constructing  reality.    PaYts  Two  and  Three  have 
shown  significantly  high  levels  of  anxiety,  aggression,  conf)lict-tension, 
and  periodic  harassment  of  both  religious  and  secular  teaching  staff.  Boys 
also  see  themselves  as  prone  to  violence.    The  purpose  of  this  "chapter  Is  to 
advance  an  explanation  of  the  connection  between  these  phenomena  and  the 
types  of  enculturation  interference  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Following  Batea^  (1958:  280-281),  I  take  explanation  to  mean 
fitting  data  together  in  a  way  wjidch  §eems  to  make' most  sense,  and  leaves 
least  data  unaccounted  for.     It  is  not  intended  to  'prove'  a  hypothesis,  as 
none  was  formally  piroposed  initially.    The  success  of  the  explanation,  in 
terms  of  a  grounded  theory  of  enculturation  d^issonance  developed  in  this 
chapter,  may  be  judged  by  the  degree  to  which  it  commandp  the  reader's 
assent  (Redfield,  1956:  70  ff.). 
(1)  ^  Types  and  sources  of  stress  amoyig  Jews 
t  ^    (a)    The  evidence  for  neurotic^  reactions  to  stress 

To  what  extent  can  the  behaviour  of  the  boys  be  considered 
•normal'  or  indicative  of  stress?    There  is  firstly  the  very  considerable 
difficulty  of  specifying  'Jewish'  behavioural  characteristics,  which  would 
enable  us  to  establish  by  comparison  whether  the  boys'  behaviour  is  indic- 
ative of  stress  or  merely  'typically  Jewish'.^    However,  there  is  some 


^     I  am  indebted  for  this  advice  to  correspondence  with  Professor  John  Cawte 
of  the  School  of  Psychiatry,  The  University  of  New  South  VJales. 
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evidence  to  suggest  that  Jews  react  to  stress  In  ways  that  are  different 
from  other  religious  groups,  and  very  similar  to  the  behaviour  of  boys  at 
the  school. 

An  early  study  In  1950  reported  by  Myers  and  Roberts  (1958: 
551  559)  surveyed  the  urban  population  of  Newhaven  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  the  distribution  of  psychiatric  Illness, 
was  found  that , .compared  with  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  had  a 
'much  higher  rate  of  neurosis'.     In  addition,  a  'significantly  higher 
occurrence  of  psychoneurosis '  was  found  among  native-born  as  opposed  to 
foreign-born  Jews.    One  accepts  suc^'^lndings  with  caution  as  the  authors 
point  out  (Ibid.,  p.  555)  that  the  survey  was  not  ^  true  prevalence  study  of 
psychiatric  Illness,  but ^ was <1 1ml ted  to  those  people  under  treatment  by  a 
psychiatrist.    The  findings  do  suggest,  however,  that  if  maladjustment 
occurs  among  Jews  it  may  take  psychoneurotic  rather  than  other  forms. 

t 

Supporting  evidence  in  the  case  of  Melbourne  Jews  is  given 

-  .  2  ^ 

by  Krupinski  and  others  (1973) ,  and  Stoller  and  Kruplnski  (1973:  267). 

In  a  survey  of  psychiatric  illness  in  Melbourne,  Jewish  refugee^  in « the 
sample  had  the  highest  rate  of  severe  neuro Ac  symptoms,  which *was 
associated  significantly  with  their  war  experiences..    More  ^significantly , 
over  a  quarter  of  tfhe  Jewish  refugees  reported  psychological  problems  in 
their  chlldrpn.     Sharpe  (1973:  34)  has  pointed  out,  for  Melbourne  Jewry  in 
general,  that  '40  percent  of  the  caseload  [of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society] 
had  current  or  recetit^contact  with  a  psychiatric  clinic  or  private 
psychiatrist' .  - 

Kurt  Lewln  (1948:  170)  suggested  that  'typical  signs  of  Jewish 
maladjustment  [are]  overirtenslon,  loudness,  over-aggressiveness,  excessively 


2    Also  from  a  brief,  personal  discussion  with  Dr  Stoller, 
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hard  work' .  ^--All  these  behaviours  are  evident  among  many  boys  at  the  school, 
and  may  point.  If  not  to  maladjustment,  at* least  to  stress  In  their  lives. 
For  some,'  the  former  Is  more  likely.    Social  welfare  workers  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Society  have  commented  that  a  significant  number  of  boys  at  the 
school  are  known  to  have  severe  maladjustment  problems,  with  symptoms  tfhat 
Include  stuttering,  facial  tics,  enuresis,  and  allied  pathological  stress 
syndrome . ^    Three  cases  of  mental  breakdown  or  severe  mental  disturbance 
among  the  boys  were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

(b)   .Factors  contributing  to  stress  among  boys  at  Lubavltcher  School 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  boys'  behaviours  at  the  school 
are  Indicative  of  psychological  maladjustment  In  some  cases,  and  of  stress 
In  others.    The  causes  of  stress  and  maladjustment  cannot  be  Identified  with 
precision,  but  one  must  look  at  the  hom^  backgrounds,  general  etfinlc  minority 
status,  and  school  experiences  as  potential  contributing  factors. 

There  is  first  the  f)osslbllity  that  the  behaviour  of-  some  boys  is 
an  outcome  of  parental  pressures  to  do  well  i,n  their  studies.    Evidence  from 
teacher-parent  interviews  described  in  Part  Two  supports  extreme  parental 
concern  over  work  in  general,  and  about  success  in  the  yearly  examinattoTis . 
Stress  may  also  result  where  parents  are  over-protective  and  smothering, 
spoiling;^  the  boy  aa  if  to  compensate  for  wha^  they  themselves  could  not 
enjoy  due  to  their  own  disrupted  lives  in  Europe. 

A  further  sourc*e  of  stress  can  lie  in  parents'  o^  disturbed  and 
pathological  states.    Al^nadian  study  (T>rossman,  1968)  showed*  that  Jewish  , 
adolescents  with  parents,  who  had  had  severe  concentration  Camp  experiences, 
exhibited  pathological  sypptoms  which  ran  the  gamut  from  stuttering  to 
examination  anxiety.    Both  are  prevalent  amotig  boys  at  the  school. 


^    From  personal  consultations  with  social  welfare  wotkers  at  the  time  of 
fleldwork  for  this  study. 
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Additionally,  sometimes  the  only  solution  open  to  a  boy  with  such  parents, 
and  who  was  conflicted  In  seeing  the  Irrationality  of  their  bltt^ne'ss 
whilst  knowing  Its  cause,  was  to  become  as  mistrustful  and  paranoid  as  them. 

\f-^       As  ethnographic  data  have  shown^  some  boy§  do^^^tu^Jlculate  real  or 
fancied  connections  between  persecutions  experienced  by  Jews  and  their  pre- 
disposition  to  react  to  stress  by  violence  and  aggression.     It  Is  known  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  parents  of  boys  in  the  Middle  pnd  Senior  School 
suffered  in  concentration  camps  or  war-time  Europe,     Evidence  of  how  boys 
can  generate  comments  or  incidents  in  class,  that  give  an  insight  into  these 
aspects  of  their  parents'  backgrounds,  has  been  given  above,      ^  \ 

The  influence  of  parental  backgrounds  may  also  provide  an  (explana- 
tion for  boys\  systematic  and  vindictive  harassment  of  some  staff,  and  their 
boasts  about  engineering  a  secular  teacher's  dismissal.     Both  may  be  a  form 
of  collective  revenge  for  either  actual  or  imagined  persecution,  and  may 
even  constitute  a  form  of  pai^Xpia.     A  Melbourne  psychiatrist,  with  whom 
'  the  boys'  behaviours  were  discussed,  gave  a  clinical  view  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  large  proportion  of  Jewish  adolescents  in  his  case  load,** 
Many  boys  could  be  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  form  oi^  grandiose  pfkranoia 
when  they  articulate  such  boasts  and  harass  staff.     In  effect,  they  are 
^wrking  out  a^lot  of  the  frustrations  arising  from  their  ut)bringing  by  tak- 
ing revenge  on  stafFT^wKoTtSr^  authority  figures  responsible  for 
the  frustrations.  .However,  most  staff  are  not  authoritarian  by  nature,  nor 
are  they  responsl\)le  for  the  boys'  frustratigns,  but  are  being  deluded  into 
thinking  they  are.    When  they  then  act  in  an  authoritarian  manner,  teachers 
'  set  up  a  vicious  circle  which  confirms  the  boys'  paranoid  suspicions,  and 

^    To  preserve  the  customary  professional  confidentiality,  the  psychiatrist 
concerned  has  asked  not  to  be  identified  by  name. 
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aggravates  the  social  exchanges.    Authoritarian  teaching  also  fulfils  the 
expectations  of  the  parents  and  the  school,  but,  when  adopted,  also  sets  up 
the  vicious  circle. 

'   The  status  of  Jews  as  a  minority  group  within  the  wider  Australian 
society  may  produce  the  types  df  behaviour,  which  Allport  (1954)  and  Yarrow 
(1958)  suggest  are  various  def en^g^mechanisms  against .^,di§criminat ion  and 
hostility.    These  include  neuroticism,  self-hatred  and  aggression  towards 
one's  own  group,  and  feelings  of  insecurity,  which  show  themselves  in  alert- 
ness and  sensitiveness,  sometimes  developing  irito  high  levels  of  hypersensi- 
tiveness.     In  the  case  of  boys  at  Lubavitcher  School,  it  is  clear  that  some 
discrimination  against  them  comes  from  other,  not  so  Orthodox,  Jews  in  the 
wider  Jewish  community.    However,  it  is  also  clear  from  boys*  constructions 
of  their  worlds  of  objects  that  their  lives  are  very  largely  carried  on 
within  the  Jewish  culture  island  of  tht  neighbourhood,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  provjLde  a  form  of  protective  ecological  cluster.    Data  also  in- 
dicate that  boys'  social  networks  are  broadly  confined  to  a  Jewish  'ethclass 
(Gordon  1964),  which  would  provide  further  support .and  reinforcement. 

Despite  their  plausibility,  such  psychological  explanations  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.     At  most  they  indicate  the  likely  forms  boys' 
reactions  to  stress  might  take,  and  aldo  alert  us  to  the  established  fact 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  boys  at  the  school  are  stress-prone  to 
the  degree' of  being  maladjusted.    They  do  not  isolate  with  certainity  the 
sources  of  stress  within  the  school.     Sufficient  evii^ence  suggests  that 
internal  factors  are  at  work.     It  is  difficult  otherwise. to  explain  the 
situational  and  cyclical  nature  of  the  boys'  behaviour.    Tension,  anxiety 
and  euphoria  reach  their  peaks  before  secular  --exainl nations  and  religious* 
celebrations,  but  decline  during  the  intervening  periods,  although  they  are 
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always  a  persistent  feature  of  the  school  complex/    Given  that  Jews  have  a 
predisposition  to  react  to  stress  in  ways  that  psychiatrists  have  identified, 
a  further  question  must  be  asked  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  the  school 
itself  :    what  stimulates'  stress  behaviours  that  are  markedly  situational 
and  cyclical?  *  , 

(2)    Social  needs  and  matrix  constraints  at  Lubavitchjar  School 

The  conceptVof  the  enculturation  imperative  postulated  in     -  * 
Chapter  2  assumes  that,  for  the  child,  the  process  of  enculturation  is  . 
categorical,  that  is,  it  brooks  no  denial.    Provided  that  he  has  opportunities 
for  interaction  with  Animate  and  inanimate  componentd^fe|  the  enculturation 
matrices  that  he  encounters,  the  developing  child  must  perforce  construct 
a  view  of  the  self  and  reality.     But  this  canonly^be  achieved  by  incorp- 
orating  meanings  ai^  knowledge  from  matrix  components  into  the  self.  Some 
of  the  needs  o^^the  social  group  to  which  the  child  belongs  t}ius  become 
his  needs,  augmenting  those  other  physiological  needs  with  which  he  was 
genetically  endowed,  and  the  more  diffuse  drives  of  his  individual  biography. 
'That  is,  the  individual  is  a  construct  produced  and  shared  in  conjunction 
with  others.    They  are  not  "out  there",  compared  with  me  "in  here",  but 
they  produce  "me"  and  I  produce* "them".    As  a  social  being,  I  am  in  fact 
always  "we"'^  fEdgar,  197A:  670).  t 

At  the  early,  informal  stage  of  enculturation,  the  developing  child 
is  probably  unaware  of  his  social  needs,  as  the  mental  set  in  which  they  ar^ 
incorporated  has  had  insufficient  time  to  "crystallize.     By  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  stage  of  formal  enculturation,  more  and  more  crystallization 
will  have  occurred,  so  that  the  child  is  conscious  of  a  growing  proportion 
of  his  needs,  and  can  articulate  them.    He  is  also  aware  when  they  are  not 
being  satisfied,  and  may  also  fee  perceptive  enough  to  recognize  whxj  they 
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are  not  being  satisfied.    That  Is,  he  can  Identify  the  constraints  and 
limitations  which  are  external  to  him  In  a  given  situation.  By-^the 
adolescent  stage  of  formal  0nculturatlon,  more  of  his  self  Is  available 
to  Introspection-,  and'^an  be  stated^  with  confidence.    This  is  the  'present- 
self',  the  ^self  that  Is  at  the  moment.    However,  the  child  also  may  have  an 
intuition  of  the  *  future-self  * ,  the  self  that  Is  to  be,  but  ^An  only  be 
achlev'fecl  by  Interaction  and  negotiation  with  the  constraints  of  the  encul- 
turatlon  matrices  through  which  self  Is  actualized. 

The  child  Is  thuSs^conf ronted  with  a  situation  where  his  attempts 
to  produce  his  (future)  self  In  action  are  dependent  on  the  kind  and  4 
strength  of  constraints  In  his  enculturatlon  matrices.^    Where  his  self- 
actualizing  needs  are  not  Impeded,  the  constraints  may  be  said  to  match 
needs  in  a  congruent  relationship,  which  produces  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
In  the  child.    He  has  a  sense  of  direction,  and  knows  more  or  less  where  he 
Is  going.    He  Is  being  allowed  to  produce  his  self  In  action.    On  the  other 
hand,  where  needs  are  not  matched  by  constraints,  I.e.  where  constraints 
have  the  negative  sense  of  limitations,  a  dissonance  relationship  ensues, 
which  produces  In  the  child  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  an^  tension.  These 
are  the  two^polar  positions  of  a  congruence  -  dlsso^ce  continuum,,  which 
determines  the  behavioural  reactions  of  the  child  as  he  strives  for  praxis.  ' 
(a)    The  needs  of  boys  *  ^ 

We  have  seen  from  Part  Three  that  boys  have  constructions  of  reality 
and  of  their  selves,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  infer J:helr  major, 
conscious  needs.     These  are  to  learn  to  be  Orthodox  Jews,  and  to  participate 

5    This  section  draws  on  the  fundamental  ideas  of  need-press  theory 

(Murray,  1938;  Murray  &  Kluckhohn,  1953;  Stern,  1962a,  1962b,  1967)  and 
dissonance  theory  (Ffeetlnger,  1957,  1964;  "Festinger  &  Carlsmlth,  1958;  ^ 
Festlnger  &  Aronson,  1968) .  " 
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In  learning  and  Intellectual  activity  with  a  view  to  academic  achievement, 

0 

and  future  careers  that  are  upwardly  socially  mobile  In  comparison  with 
those  of  their  fathers.    From  the  results  of  the  thematic  apperception  and 
sentence  completion  questionnaires,^ there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  boys  have  a  high  degree' of  unconscious  achievement  motivation  (r?Ach).„ 
Although  these  more  formal  research  Iristruments  were  not  Intended  to 
duplicate  those  of  McClelland  and  his  associates  (1953),  they  nonetheless 
'  produced  results  Indicating  that  many  fourth  Form  boys  possess  'latent  ^ 
dlspo8ltlon[s]  to  al;rlve  tow^ds  a  standard  of  excellence  [which]  ^houtd  not 

» 

be  confused  with  any  broad  notion  of  trying  toXbetter  oneself  and  get  on  in 
life'   (Jahoda,  1970:  35) •    We  can  thus  assume  thAt  boys  are  unconsciously 
motivated  to  achieve  their  perceived  needs,  whether  they  be  In  the  religious 
or  secular  domains. 

Moreover*,  aa  Jews,  they  are  placed  In  the  highly  favourable 
situation  where  both  home  and  Cultural  Influences  are  supportive  of  a  high 

r 

degree  of  nAch.     Standards  of  excellence  are  imposed  on  a  developing  child 
by  enculturatlon  agents,  of  which  the  most  Important  for  early  formation  of 
'high  achievement  motivation  are  parents.    They  Impart  to  the  child  their 
expectations  tt\at  he  Is  to  perform  well  In  relation  to  the  standards  of 
excellence  valued  by  the  culture.     In  time  h«  Internalizes  such  expectations, 
so  that  he  comes  to  have  them  of  himself.     'Learning  to  respond  to  such 
standards  and  expectations  of  high  performance  can  be  conceived  of  as  learn- 
ing a  cognitive  map  of  the  world  in  which  these  standards  and  expectations 
are,  so  to  speak,  a .relej^nt  part  of  the  terrain'   (Rosen  &  D'Andrade,  1969: 
78X. 

•  The  role  oi  parents  in  developing  high  achievement' motivation  in 

their  children' has  been  examined  by  the  same  authors.    Fathers  of -thigh 
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n ^Achievement  boys  tend  to  contribute  more  to  their  Independence  training 
than  do  the  mothers.  They,  on  the  other  hand/ tend  to  stress  achievement 
training,  rather  than  Independence  training.  As  Rosen  and  D'Andrade  note 
(Ibid.,  p.  83):  * Observers  report  Chat  the  mothers  of  high  n  Achievement 
boys  tend  to  be  striving,  competent  persons.  Apparently  they  expect  thelr^ 
sons  to  be  the  same'. 

Rosen  has  taken  the  concept  of  n  Achievement  further  In  an  examina- 
tion of  differences  between  the  upward  mobility  rates  of  a  number  of  ethnic 
groups,  Including  Jews  (Rosen,  1959).    It  constitutes  one  component  of  'the 
Individual's  psychological  and  cultural  orientation  towards  achievement  ... 
The  second  and  third  components  are  cultural  factors,  one  consisting  of 
certain  value  orientations  which  implement  achievement-motivated  behavior, 
the  other  of  culturally-Influenced  eduaational-vodational  aspiration  levete. 
. . .    This  motlve-value-asplratlon  complex  has  been  called  the  Achievement 
Syndrome\    Jews  were  found  to  stress  achievement  motivations,  and  are  more 
likely  to  posigess  achievement  values  and  higher  educational  and  vocational 
aspirations  than  the  Italians  and  French-Canadians  In  the  sample  used. 

The  reality  constructions  of  the  boys^  at  Lubavltcher  School  are 
obviously  compatible  with  these  and  similar  findings  from  other  studies 
(e.g.  Strodtbeck,  1958).    They  also  support  the  role  of  the  Jewish  mothers 
in  placing  stress  on  their  sons'  achievement  training,  and  provide  a  partial 
explanation  for  the  predominance  of  mothers  at  the  teacher-parent  interviews 
we  have  noted  above.    Both  through  their  own  internalized  h^gh  n  Achievement 
and  by  the  continuing  pressures  of  their  mothers,  who  were  partly  responaibl 
for  it  In  the  first  place,  boys  bring  to  the  school  their  needs  to  attain 
high  achievement,  and  high  educational  and  vocational  aspirations.  Many 
also  want  to  learn  how  to  be  Orthodox  Jews. 
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(b)    Constraints  In  the  school  complex 

Constraints  have  been  Identified  through  the  'reconstructed  logic' 
of  the  external  observer,  but  It  Is  important  to  nate  that  boys  will  be 
Influenced  by  thed^r^  peraepHono  of  the  constraints.    Stern  (1962a;  29)  has 
drawn  attention  to  this  factor  and  the  Issue  of  idiosyncratic  versus  con- 
sensual perceptions,  in  the  closely  analogous  need-press  theory: 

In  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  term,  press  refers  to  the 
phenomenologlcal  world  of  the  individual,  the  unique  and 
inevitably  private  view  which  each  person  has  of  the 
events  in  which  he  takes  part  .•.   [but]  there  is  a  point 
at  which  this  private  world  merges  with  that  of  others  ...  ^ 
Both  the  private  and  the  mutually  shared  press  are  of 
Interest  in  their  own  right,  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  Inferences  we  make  as  observers  about  the  events  in 
which  others  partlclpate^are  the  ultimate  source  of  a 
.  taxonomy  of  situational  variables. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  need  of  boys  attending  the  school  is 

effectlv,e  learning.     For  the  young  Chassid  and  average  Orthodox  boys  it  is 

the  pathway  to  Judaism,  the  sine  qua  non  of  Orthodoxy,  enshrined  in  tradition, 

enjoined  in  B^iblical  commandments,  and  constantly  reiterated  in  rabbinical 

writings.^  For  all  boys,  whether  religious  or  less  religious,  learning  is 

the  means  to  educational-vocational  aspirations.    The  high  n  Achievement 

leA;^el  df  boys  can  thus  apply  in  both  religious  and  secular  domains.  As 

Strizower  has  suggested  (1964:  150):     'Jews  belong  simultaneously  to  twl^ 

esteem  systems,  that  of  their  own  society  and  that  of  the  host  society'. 

Success,  i.e.  gaining  esteem  in  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  is  heavily 

dependent  on  Learning.     It  can  be  assumed  with  some  confidence  that  boys 

will  assess  the  constraints  at  the  school  in  terms  of  their  success  in 

facilitating  learning.    Anything  that  frustrates  it  might  be  expected  to 

Q 
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cause  dissonance.    If  this  cannot  be  reduced,  frustration  ai|d  stress  are 
likely  to  result. 

(c)    Strategies  for  reducing  perceived  dissonance 

The  school  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  two  enculturation  matrices. 
Each  has  its  own  constraints,  some  of  which  are  sources  of  dissonance.  By 
interacting  one  with  the  othe^",  the  matrices  can  also  set  up  a  dissonance 
situation.     But,  as  long  as  it  is  consciovij^  perceived,  any  dissonance 
that  the  constraints  generate  within  a  matrix  seems  to  be  reducible  by 
various  strategies  open  to  the  boys.     In  the  secular  matrix,  we  have  seen  ^ 
that  they  are  adept  at  engineering  reduction  of  dissonance  by  various  forms 
of  negotiation  arid  bargaining.     At  examination  times,  for  instance,  this 
results  in  boys  trying  to  attain  what  they  perceive^  as  clear  gains  in  a  few 
«xtra  marks.    Their  success  goes  some  way  towards  satisfying  their  needs, 
thus  reducing  dissonance  and  heightening  satisfaction.     Constraints  relating 
to  the  amount  of  work  from  enculturation  agents  in  the  secular  matrix  are 
manipulated,  often  to  the  boys*  advantage,  and  again  satisfy  their  needs. 

Due  to  the  small,  intimate  size  of  the  school  and  relaxed  nature 
of  staff -student  relationships  outside  the  classroom,  in  which  the  presence 
of  older  Lubavitcher  students  and  young  ra5l?ii|^£om  the  Yeshivah  Gedolah  , 
plays  some  part,  aff illative  needs  are  also  being  met.     Constraints  due  to 
the  decision-making  processes  among  those  in  authority  can  often  cause 
dissonance,  where  bpys  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  decisions  that  might  affect 
their  futures.    However,  the  efficient  grapevine 'in  the  school  ensures  that 
little  relevant  information  remains  confidential  for  long,  and  there  is 
always  an  obvious  air  of  satisfaction  among  boys  when j)^3  leaks  out.  It 
is  also  apparent  from  their  constructions  SsHthe  n^ftworks,  which  link  the 
school  to  other  educational  organlza^tions ,  that  m\ny  boys  know  a  great  deal 
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about  the  inner  workings  and  ramifications  of  the  school.    Such  knowledge 
might  also  t^e  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

Constraints  in  the  sacred  enculturation  matrix  are  likely  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the.  ybung  Chassid  and  average  Orthodox  boy,  but  not 
those  of  a  less  Orthodox  boy.  'For  htm  there  is  a  source  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  uncompromising  stand  of  the  rabbis  on  matters  of  belief,  attendance 
at  collective  worship,  and  adherence  to  Biblical  knowledge.    Dissonattce  is 
unlikely  to  be  reduced  unless  the  less  Orthodox  boy  opts  out  of^he  sacred 
matrix  altogether.    Some  take  this  step  by  not  attending  the  Morning  Service 

,or  some  religious  instruction  classes.    The  same  method  of  reducing  disson- 
ance is  open  to  boys  in  the  secular  matr,lx.    At  least  one  fifth  Form  boy 
regularly  failed  to  turn  up  for  classes,  preferring  instead  to  dei^ote  most 
of  his  time  to  activities  connected  with  the  sacred  matrix. 

Where  strain  is  experienced  iri  performing  religious  duties, 
dissonance  can  be  reduced  by  transferring  the  problem  to  a  higher  authority. 
We  have  seen  how  the  need  of  the  Orthodox  boys  to  maintain  kaeruth  was  a 
problem,  i.e.  a  source  of  dissonance^  at  the  time  of  the  Sah4.n  vaccine 
injections,  but  was  quickly  reduced  by  seeking  the  opinion  of  the  rabbi. 
Dissonance  c^ised  by  having  to  pray  during  excursions  or  at  other  schools, 
as  during  the  C.S.S.E.  period-,  is  reduced  by  commonsense  strategies,  such 
as  taking  the  necessary  ritual  equipment,  or  obtainiifg  a  special  room  in 

,  which  to  pray.     Although  some  anxiety  is  apparent  initially,  it  is  quickly 
dissipated  by  advice  from  the  rabbi  to  take  such  measures ,^ and  dissonance 
is  consequently  reduced. 

(3)    Dissonance  from  enculturation  interference 

As  the  dominant  need  of  the  boys  is  to  learn  knowledge  to  assist 
reality  construction,  dissonance  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  situations  where 
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the  availability  arid  reliability  of  knowledge  are  problematical.    At  the 
first  level  of  analysis,  we  can  see  this  occurring  where  encultur&tlon 
interference  takes  place.    Here,  tlie  sacred  matrix  is  obdurately  opposed 
to  the  secular  matrix  in  the  case  of  e,pistemological  dualism,  or  more 
subtly  in  the  countervailing  curticulum.    At  a  higher  level  of  analysis, 
however,  we  can  conceptualize  a  form  of  interference  in  what  Bateson  haS 
termed  'deutero-leaming'  or  'meta-learning' ,  i.e.  learning  how  to  learn 
(Bateson,  1958:  285-86).    To  say  that  enculturation  interference  at  either 
level  'causes'  the  behavioural  patterns,  which  have  been  identified  as  a 
source  of  stress  in  Jews,  is  txr  force  explanation  beyond  what  may  only  be 
correlation.    However,  it  is  likely  that  enculturation  interference  will 
set  up  dissonance  amdng  some  boys,  but  only  if  this  cannot  be  resolved  are 
their  reactions  likely  to  become  pathological.  ' 

The  fundamental  reason  has  been  suggested  by  Lewin  (1967:  40). 
The  enculturation  matrices  can  be  conceptualized  as  two  force  fields.  In 
a  situation  where  there  is  overlapping  of  two  foj^ea, fields,  conflict  and 
frustration  are  generated  where  equally  stro<4  but  opposite  forces  result 
at  some  part  of  the  field.    This  results  in  a  dissonance^^itSatr^^n.    Me  can 
extend  this  analysis  by  hypothesizing  that  boys'  perceptions  of  sources  of 
stress  and  dissonance  in  matrix  constraints  may  enable  them  to  reduce 
dissonance.    This  is  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  conscious  level  of 
learning,  but  even  here  some  undetected  sources  of  dissonance  may  r^in. 
There  is  greater  likelihood  of  more  and  unresolvable  dissonance  at  the  uncon- 
scious level  of  deutero-learning,  with  the  consequent  conflict  and  frustra- 
tion Lewin  has  conceptualized  in  overlapping  force  field  situations, 
(a)    Dissonance  at  the  conscious  level  of  learning 
•  A  clear  example  of  irreducible  dissonance  occurred  when  the  sixth 


Form  boys  perceived  the/ encroachments  of  the  sacred  matrix  on  the  time 

demanded  for  study  by  the  secular  matrix.    Their  deputation  to  the  Principal 

4 

demanded  a  reduction,  but  this  was  refused,  and  dissonance  remained. 
However,  their  dissatisfaction  with  one  senior  master  was  passed  on  to  the 
Principal,  and  led  to  his  replacement  by  a^ teacher  whom  the  Boys  perceived  ^ 
as  more  competent.    In\he  first  example,  the  students'  demands  were 
frustrated,  with  some  h^ghtetri-ng  of  tension  at  the  sixth  Form  level.  In 
.the  second  case  there  was  a  lowering  of  tension.     Ironically,  however, 
In  the  second  Instance  the  boys  were  able  to  gain  better  teaching  ae  they 
SOU)  it,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  studying  late  In  the  evening  and  attend- 
ing classes  which  of  ten  ^C^ient  on  until  10  p.m.,  to  accommodate  the  new 
teacher's  times.'  Yet  the  net  effect  was  a  reduction  In  tension;     the  gain 
In  better  teaching  clearly  outyelghlng  the  Inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
during'  the  evening. 

Both  Incidents  are  examples  of  the  congruence-dissonance  dimension 
that' Is  conceptually  at  the  heart  of  Interactions  between  boys'  needs  and 
situational  constraints.     In  broad  terms,  two  enculturation  matrices  were 
involved  in  providing  the  constraints.     In  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  sacred 
matrix's  demands  on  time,  no  compromise  was  obtained  from  the  Principal ^to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  boys,  and  dissonance  was  not  reduced.     Some  relief 
from  tension  w^s  obtained,  however,  by  altering  the  constraints  of  the 
Secular  matrix,  through  appointing  a  better  teacher.    The  net  effect  noted 
was  a  reduction  in  dissonance,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  matrix. 
Indeed,  for  the  boy  who  was  against  loss  of  time  for  religious  activities,  ^ 
any  reduction  in  time  devoted  to  the  sacred  matrix  might  well  have  Increased 
^hls  perceived  dissonance. 
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From  the  ethnographic  data  it  is  apparent  that  no  compromises  were 
made  throughout  the  year  in  the  constraints  of  the  sacred  matrix  in  any 
Form.    In  view  of  its  strictly  Orthodox  character,  we  might  expect  this  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  school.    Those  boys,  who  place  their  relfgious 
need  above  th6ir  educational-yocational  need,  are  clearly  not  disadvantaged. 
However,  their  parents  express  some  dissatisf actipn  at  the  encroachment  the 
sacred  matrix  makes  into  the  secular  domain,  and  have  commented  on  the  sttain 
it  produces  in  their  boys.    They  also  hint  that  some  confl*^:t  in  the  home 
occurs  when  boys  are  more  religious  than  their  parents. 

Reduction  of  dissonance  due  to  epistemological  dualism  is  possible 
by  filtering  out  the  cognitions  of  one  world  view  and  OBfting  for  the  other. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Lubavitcher  adherents  do  this  thrjA>gh  the  strategy  of 
seeing  scientific  knowledge  as  indeterminate  and  theoretical,  and  Tovah- 
true  knowledge  as  completely  valid.    Less  Orthodox  boys  might  experience 
continued  dissonance  if  they  cannot  accept  such  an  interpretation,  and 
resentment  against  the  Lubavitcher  rabbis  and  young  Chassidic  supporters, 
who  promote  such  a  view,  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  conflict  and  hostility.! 
We  have  seen  it  flare  up  occasionally  in  class  against  the  young  Chassid, 
and  some  of  the  hostility  shown  to  teaching  rabbis  and  lay  religious  teachers 
can  be  attributed  to  this  cause.    Certainly,  thfere  is  no  way  that  the  less 
Orthodox  boy  can  reduce  dissonance  by  one  of  the  strategies  discussed  by 
Festinger  and  Aronson  (1968:  133),  namely,  by  persuading  the  more  Orthodox 
Lubavitcher  adherents  and  teachers  that  they  should  believe  as  he  does.  As 
we  have  seen^,  adherents  of  the  Great  Tradition  as  practised  at  the  school 
are  totally  uncompromising. 

The  reverse- situation  applies  to^ the  young  Lubavitcher  adherents. 
Although  they  might  experience  dissonance  over  having  some  of  their  peers 
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uncommitted  tp  their  Lubavltcher  Ideology,  there  Is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  they  manage  to  win  over  a  number  of  boys  during  the  year,  such  Is 
Its  charismatic  attraction  and  outreach  effectiveness.    Any  residual 
dissonance  remaining  for  the  Lubavltcher  adherents  can  be  resolved  by 
another  reduction  strategy  suggested  by  Festlnger  and  Aronson  (ibid.,  loc. 
clt.),  namely,  by  obtalivli»g  the  support  of  other  believers  in  the  Movement. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  Lubavltehet 
Students  and  Orthodox  boys  would  change  to  accommodate  dissonance  expfiti--^ 
enced  from  the  secular  matrix.    As  Jahoda  hao  suggested,  citing  Lombard 
(1962:  43-56),  religious  values^are  most  resistant  to  change.  However, 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  some  att:itudinal  conflict  might  not  still  be 
present.    In  two  studies  of  the  effects  of  Western  secular  values  on 
traditional  value  systems,  Dawson  (1969a,  196^b)  has  found  that  unresolved 
attitudinal  donflict  is  tiighest  for  traditional,  high-affect  attltudinal 
objects  such  ab  magic  and  religion,  rather  than  for  non-sectarian  objects* 
Unrecognized  dissonance  in  this  dimension  may  underlife  the  militancy  and 
arrogance  of  t^e  young  Chassid,  which  are  forms  of  compensatory  behaviour 
for  attitudinal  conflict. 

A  further  form  of  compensatory  behaviour  mlgh^e  exhibited  by 
those  boys  who  are  neither  Orthodox  nor  E^ademically  able.     Unable  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  activities  that  gain  esteem  in  either  matrix, 
they  occupy  a  status  analogous  to  that  of  'stabilized  accommodation'.  As 
a  minority  group  in  the  Form  -  and  such  a  group  has  been  shown  to  exist  by 
soclometrlc  measures  -their  appropriate  responses  are  defined  by  the  • 
dominants  (Marden  &  Meyer,  1968:  35). 
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The  psychological  costs  of  this  system  are  high.  For 
'the  minority  person  It  may  effect  his  perception  of  reality  .... 
^   A  stabilized  subordinate  position  may  create  difficulty  for  a 
member  of  the  subordinate  group  In  handling  repressed  hostility 
and  Inevitable  resentment.    A  variety  of  devices  often  develop 
to  help  him  ease  his  psychic  burden;    clowning,  Intragrdup 
s^g'gresslon,  fantasy,  as  well  as  psychological  disorder  of 
greater  or  lesser  severity.  ^ 

It  can  be  hypothesized  in  the  case  of  several'boys  that  the  demands  of  having 

to  cope  with  the  constraljits  of  both  matrices,  instead  of  being  able  to  ^ 

concentrate  all  their  energies  on  pne,  and  possibly  succeed  and  gain  esteem, 

may  have  been  the  .root  cause  of  their  very  obvious,  pathological  behaviour.  . 

in  class.       ^»  »  '  '  , 

Other  boys  may  have^more  success  in  coping  with  both  matrices. 
Research  ^nd  theory  suggest  (e.g.  Gluckman,  1940;    Birth,  195'4;    Barnes,  1962 
Mitchell,  1966;    Witkin,  1971)  that  matrix  switching  or  situational  selection 
may  be  possible  without  a  great  degree  of  strain.    Boys  can  opt  for  the 
Values,  knowledge,  and  behaviour  expected  in  one  matrix,  and  thef  'enter' 
the  other  matrix  (as  they  do  several  times  daily)  and  adopt  its  values, 
knowledge,  and  behaviour.     Switching  from  Hebrew  to  English,  and  back  again, 
might  be  achieved  with  the  same  degree  of  easf»..    Successful  matrlA  switching 
is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  boys  who  are  academically  able,  and 
thus  confident  performers  in  either  matpjf.:^. 

(b)    Dissonance  at  the  unconscious  level  of  deutero-learning 

Enculturatlon  Interference  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
countervailing  curriculum  has  the  potential  to  produce  varying  degrees  of 
dissonance.    But  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  not  of  the  type  which  might 
result  in  the  total  opposition  of  force^  in  overlapping  force  fields,  that 
are  seen  by  Lewln  as  necessary  to  produce  frustration  and  conflict.  Avenues 
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are,  available  for  dissonance  reduction,  where  It  Is  perceived  by  the  boys, 

but  at  the  unconscious  level  of  deutero-learnlng  th^B  may  not  be  the  case. 

i 

:     „  ^Such  stress  Is  placed  on  learning  In  the  Jewish  cjilture  as  a 
whole%.^4:.for  the  boys  at  the  school  in  particular,  that  one  must  speculate 
whether  a  higher  level  of  learning,  i.e.  that  o^Aearnlng  how  to  learil,  may 
form  part  of  a'boy/s  character  structure.    As  it  is  an  unrecognized  com- 
ponent ^in  nAch,  boya  may  not  be  abl^  to  reconcile  the  causes  of  felt 

r  ,  ' 

dissonance,  and  may  thus  experience  frustration  and  conflict. 

Deutero-learning  in  the  sense  used  here  is  an  abstract  or  higgler 
otder  of  learning,  in  which  a  person- improves  his  ability  to  deal  with  con- 
stralnts  in  learning  situations  or  contexts.^    The  person  comes  to  act  more 
and  more  as  if  contexts  of  this  type  are  expectable  in  lf±8  universe. 
Deutero-learnlng  will  presumably' be  a  process  of  character  formation,  whereby 
^e  individual  is  enabled  to  live  as  if  in  a  univdtse  where  the  methods  of 
learning  are  expectable.    What  the  individual  learns i  or  fails  to  learn,  from 
the  formal  constraints  In  the  contexts  of  learning-  can  be  the  clue /to  his- 
present  habits,  character,  and  the  mamier  of  participating  in  the  interaction 
between  himself  and  others.    An  individual  in  a  relationship  with  another 
involving  learning  will  tend,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  form  the  habit  of 
acting  as  if  he  is  expectlilg  constraints  facilitating  learning  in  further 
encounters  with  that;  other,  and  perhaps  even  more  widely  in  further 
encounters  with  other  individuals  and  components  of  interaction  settings. 

An  enculturation  matrijiT  for  formal  lear^^g  is  a  form  of  self- 
directing,  multi-directional  feedback  or  synectic  systei^.    A  member  of  it  

 -     '  ,  '  ■  

The  following  argument  draws  heavily  on  the  ideas  of  Bateson  (1958: 
285  ff.),  but  in^troduces  supplementary  concepts*;  particularly  that  of 
the  synectic  system  .(Gordon,  1961).     Basic  concepts  ^rom  cybernetic 
theory  are  also  involved  (Wiener,  1954) 
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learns  learning  pa^^terns,  and  comes  to  expect  a  similar  typ6  of  behaviour 
from  others  in  the  system.    He  acts  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  also  e^cperi- 
ence  those  contexts  within  which  they  too  will  learn  learning  behaviour. 
The  synectic  quality  of  the  system  derives  from  the  inputs  into  it  from 
one  member,  which  affect  the  environments  of  others  in=^  way  that  will  cauSe 
a  similar  generation  of  Inputs  from  them.     Some  of  these  will  be  positive, 
and  will  reinforce  the  progressive  development  of  leaguing  more  and  better, 
learning  behaviour;    Other  inputs  may  be  negative,  and  will  inhibit  develop- 
ment.   However,  wh^ver  the  type  of  inputs  that  ensue  from/ther  members 
of  the  systfem,  they  will  act  back  upon  the  initial  individual  to  produce, 
further  change  in  him  in  a  like  direction,    f  ^  /   .  s 

The  ajialogy,  that  such  a  system  conjures  up,  is  that  of  a  fast- 
breeder  nuclear  reactor,  which  may  go  some  way  towards  explaining  the 
feeling  one  has  in  the  school  of  super-charged,  intensity  of  learning. 
However,  a  synectic  system  recfuires  either  internal  or  external  checks 
unless  it  is  to  reach  a  runaway  state.    The  regular  vacations  are  one  form 
of  rhPrk,  as  they  disband  the  system.    Examinations  are  another  regulator, 
as  these  suspend  the  learning  activity  in  favour  of  summative  evaluation- 
and  assessment  of  the  am^t  and  quality  of  the  learning  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  system.     Tn  the  case  of  the  religious  Festivals  at  the  school", 
these  also  suspend  the  system  for  a  period,  and  ij;  is  significant  that  boys 
refer  to  some  Festivals  such  as  Purim,  Suoooa  and  Simohaa  Tordh  as  oppor-  ^ 
tunities  for  'letting  off  stcss' . 

The  constraints  of  ^^ch  a  deuCero-learning  system  in  Lubavitcher 
School  are  intense,  as  the  boys  ^kve  to  cope  with  what  might  be  termed 
information  overload,  and  learning  t<S  learn,  i.e.  learning  to  cope  with  It,, 
has  "the  strength  of  a  categorical  Imperative.    The  high  level  of  nAch,  that 
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we  have  suggested  applies  in  the^case  of  most  if  not  all  the  boys,  further  - 

motivates  their  endeavours.    It  is"  little  wonder,  therefo^te,  that. one  of 

tHie  TT^Bt  apparent  phenomena  in  the  class  is  anxiety  over  task  performance. 

From  ethnographic  data  we  have  seen  how  boys  constantly  need  reassurance 

th^.  they  are  doing  something  correctly,  not,  it  should  be  stressed,  that 

what  they  are  learning  is  correct.    The  tension  and  insecurity  gffenerated 

by  teachers  setting  work  in  an  unfamiliar  way  has  also  been  tioted  in  data. 

i'rustratiori  and  conflict  can  be  generated  at  the  deutero-level 

by  a  number  of  enculturation  interference  mechanisms.^  As  deutero-leaming 

t 

depends  on  boys  receiving  the  'signals'  of  those  putting  inputs  into  the  . 
syndetic  system,  anything  that  distracts  them,  or  provides  other  signals, 
which  are  dysfunctional  for  deiJ^ero-learning,  constitute  a  form  of  'noise'. 
Possible  sources  of  'noise'  have  been  identified  in  the  covert  operation  of 
the  countervailing  curriculum. 

A  quite  fundamental  source  of  interference  is  the  dualism  that  has 
been  shown  to  exist  at  the  epistemological  level.    The  knowledge  and  logic 
of  the  Great  Tradition  constitute  a  'closed  system',  i.e.  one  in  which  the 
knowables  are  fixed  (Postman  &  Weingartner,  1971:  115  ff.).    Answers  in 
such] a  system  "^re  right  or  wrong,  unequivocal,  and  without  any  other 
possibility.    Apart  from  mathematics  and  other  physical  sciences  in  the 
AcTdemic  Tradition,  which  are  also  closed  systems  to  a  large  extent,  other 
disciplines  are  more  or  less  'open'  systems  in  which  there  are  degrees  of 
rightness*     The  term  system  in  this  context,  according  to  Vo&tm^n  and 
Weingartner,  'refers  to  situations  in  wh^ch  we  are  trying  to  know  something, 
in  which  we  are  trying  to  assign  meanings'.  ' 

Answers  to  problems  In  teaching-learning  situations  can  be  derived 
from  both  systems,  but  it  is  becoming  evident  in  education  that  those  from 
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closed  systems  are  of  less  and  less  relevance,  either  to  the  accunTulatlon 
of  knowledge  or  the  cons true tlotf^ of  reality.    As  Postman  and  Welngartner 
comment  (ibldj,,        118):     'Closed  problems  simply  leave  ou,t  too  much  to 
produce  a  viable  answer  to  any  quest;ion  except  one  tS^  is  so  abstract, 
that  the  answer  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  human  beings  as  they  go 
about  the  business  of  trying  to  cope  with  an  ever-changing  environment'. 
It  is  thus  possible  that  some  of  the  conflict  tension  that  develops  in 
rellEious  instruction  classes  may  be  due  to  boys  seeking  to  apply  open 
system  answers  to  closed  system  problems,  and  meeting  the  uncompromising 

stance  of  the  rabbis. 

In  secular  classes  on  the  other  hand,  closed  system  answers  may 
be  applied  to  open  system  problems  with  similar  frustration  and  potential 
conflict.     In  subjects  such  he  history,  economics,  geography,  social 
studies,  and  English  literature,  there  is  a  move  away  from  rote  learning 
of  masses  of  facts  to  be  regurgitated  at  an  examina±ion,  towards  the 
development  of  reasoning  ability  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  novel 
problem  situations.     Such  methods  of  assessment  are  used  in  the  C.S.S.E. 
and  V.U.S.E.B.  examination  papers.     It  was  quite^pparent  when  boys  were 
'preparing  for  these  that  th^y  were  attempting  to  apply  learning  strategies, 
particularly  rote  memory,  more  appropriate  to  the  Great  Tradition,  with 
consequent  frustration  and  tension.    Much  of  their  querulous  hostility  in 
class,  during  the  lessons  practising  with  external  examination" papers , 
arose  from  my  insistence  that  there  are  no  'correct'  answers  to  be  learned 
for  them,  but  only 'the  ability  to  reason  out  problems  and  apply  basic 
principles. 

There  is  thus  the  dist^lnct  possibility  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  frustration,  conflict  and  tension  in  the  classroom  is  generated  by 
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dissonance  at  the  deutefo-learning  level.    For  this  reason  it  is  situational, 
as  the  boys  do  not  construct  out-of-class  activities  as  'real'  learning. 
Boys'  hostility  to  staff  in  the  classroom  may  be  due  to  their  inability  to 
promote  learning  as  the  boys  construct  it.    The  boys  are  unab;e  to  reduce 
dissonance  at  the  deutero- learning  level  because  it  is  part  of  their 
character  stwnictures,  ands,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a  product  of  their 
culture.     Thus  the  dynamics  of  the" classroom  are  generated  by  both  unknown 
psychological  forces  as  well  as  the  boys'  perceptions  of  the  sociat" 
exchanges  appropriate  in  teaching-learning  situations. 

(4)    Towards  a  theory  of  enculturation  dissonance  •  / 

Reality  construction  and  the  process,  of  encylturation  comprise  one 
of  the  cultural  Imperatives  of  any  socio-cultural  «roup,  and  thus  must  be 
considered  universal.    The  form  it  takes,  however,  is  culture-specific, 
and  one  socio-cultural  group's  social  organization  of  tradition  and  formal 
enci#;Lturation  has  been  described  and  analysed  above.    The  concept  of 
enculturation  int^feren^e  has  been  used  to  explain  why  reality  construction 
in. the  case  of  a  number  of  boys  at  Lubavitcher  School  produces  behavioural  . 
indices  of  anxiety,  frustration  and  conflict.     It  has. been  postulated  that 
they  may  be  due  to  boys'  inability  to  resolve  the  dissonance  at  two  levels 
of  learning.     Of  these,  the  higher-order  level  of  deutero-learning  may  be 
the  domain  in  which  unrecognized  dissonance ^occurs .    Being  unrecognized,  the 
dissonance  reduction  strategies  suggested  by  Festinger  and  associates  may 
not  apply.    The  boys  are  thus  caught  in  a  synectic  system,  in  Which  conflict 
and  frustration  are  generated  by 'multi-directional  feedback.    The  dynamics 
of  the  system  have  a  self-regulatory  cut-off  control  so  that  the  anxietjr. 
frustration,  and  conflict  are  periodically  checked  or  discharged  through 
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If»we  adopt  the  viewpoint  that  learning  and  deutero -learning  are 
components  in  the  total  ^ncuXturation  process,  then  it  follows  that  they 
are  culturally  constructed,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  enculturation 
process  itself  is  culturally  constructed.    Learning,  i.e.  constructing 
reality,  will  have  as  its  coroljtxry  deut era-construction  of  reality.  Both 
are  problematical,  but  it  may  be  that  interference  to  the  latter  produces 
a  different  degree  and  kind  of  uncertainty,  in  that  it  is  part  of  the 
person's  character  structure  and  accessible  only  through  personal  intro- 
,  spection,  either  unaided  or  with  the  assistance  of  appropriate  psychiatric 
measures. 

Enculturation  interference  will  be  likely  to  occur  wherevpr  the 
child  is  presented  with  competing  traditions  and  world  views.    These  may 
be  highly  formalized. as  in  a  great  tradition,  or  relatively  diffuse  and 
informal  -  the  'little  tradition'  of  which  Redfield  (19.56:  41)  and  Singer 
(1960)  write.    Numerous  examples  may* be  cited  throughout  the  world  of 
traditions  and  world  views  in  opposition  and  even  competition.     In  such 
situations  lie  the  seeds  of  enculturation  dissonance.    We  can  think  of 
ethnic  mihorities,  migrant  groups,  peasant  coiraminities ,  and  pre-literate 
cultures  within  wider  macro-systems  as  being  potentially  vulnerable  to  the 
phenomenon . 

The  child-centred  view  of  education  adopted  throughout  this, 
analysis  has  employed  an  enculturation  matrix  model  as  the  heuristic  devic 
to  focus  on  salient  aspects  of  the  formal  education  in  one  school.     It  is 
model  that  may  be  universally  applicable,  however,  and  may  provide  the  con 
ceptual  basis  for  a  theory  of  enculturation  dissonance. 

A  child  constructs  a  view  of  the  self  and  reality  through  recip- 
rocated interaction  with  components  of  successive  enculturation  matrices 
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from  the  moment  of  birth.    He  also  deutevo-leaxme  how  to  construct  reality, 
ani^this  process  is  internalized  to  become  part  of  his  character  structure. 
As  a  result  of  interactions  with  components  of  the  matrices  the  child^ 
accumulates  a  variety  of  percepts,  building  towards  his  tacit  theory  of 
the  world.    Although  the  process  is  problematical  to  some  extent,  there 
is  ba^lc  congr^ence  at  both  the  existential  and  deutero-levels  of  reality 
construction,  if  the  enculturation  matrices  are  validated  by  common  tradi-  . 
tions  and  values. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  general  theory,  the  possibility  m11a^  be 
raised  that  'normal' 5 deutero-learning  will  be  inhibited  if  any  componeats  ' 
in  an  encultiifation  matrix  accessible  to  the  child  are  pathological  in 
terms  of  his  socio-cultural  group's  definitiono  nf  normality  and  pathology. 
For  instance,  a  child's  parents  may  be  mentally  defective,  and  present 
vilews  of  reality  that  are  distortions  of  the  'objective'  reality,  that 
m:^ht  otherwise  be  presented  to  the  child.    Under  sUch  circumstances  the 
child  may  experj-ence  enculturation  dissonance  of  pathological  origins. 

In  cases  where  the  child  is  exposed  to  two  enculturation  matrices 
validated  by  differing  traditions  and  values,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
enculturation  dissonance  is  likely  to  occur  at  both  levels  of  reality  con- 
strucfion.     Ifliere  discrepant  percepts  are  recognized,  the  child  will  adopt 
various  dissonance  reduction  strategies  to  ameliorate  felt  stress.  His 
degree  of  success  or  failure  will  depend  on  the  malleability  of  the  percepts, 
and  willingness  on  the  part  of  agents  in  the  enculturation  matrix  to  let 
him  work  in  his  own  way  to  reconcile  the  recognized  discrepancies.  Addition- 
ally, success  will  also  depend  on  the  congruence  of  the  two  types  of  deutero- 
learning  embodied  in  the  two  matrices.    Where  these  are  not  unduly  discrepant, 
detttero-learned  ways  of  constructing  reality  can  be  applied  to  the  novel 
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situation  and  new  percepts.    Where  there  is  lack  of  congruence  at  the 
deutero-level,  enculturation  dissonance  of  varying  degrees  must  result. 

The  child  is  then  in  the  overlapping  force-field  situation 
hypothesized  by  Lewin,  with  consequent  conflict  and  frustration.    He  will 
react  with  behaviour  that  is  app.^riate  to  his  socio-cultural  group.^  In 
the  Jewiih  school,  for  instance,  we  have  se~^n  that  this  takes  the  forto  of 
aggression,  anxiety,  tension  and  hyperactivity.     In  other  cultures,  ai^aty, 
withdrawal,  and  passivity  might  be  the  more  culturally-appropriate  responses. 

Failure  to  recognize  the  source  of  frustration  and  conflict  | 
prevents  the  child  from  adopting  the  appropriate  coping  behaviour,  and  may 
lead  to  aggression-displac^ent  onto  innocent  members  of  the  enculturation 
matrix  -  the  scapegoating  syndrome  -  or  destructively  against  objects  and 
property  in  the  spatial  environment  of  the  matrix.  '  Such  failure  is  more  . 
likely  to"* result  from  dissonance  at  the  deutero-level  of  enculturation, 
where  the  cause  is  buried  in  the  character  '^^^^^  himself. 

(5)  Conclusion 

This  thesis  has  explored  the  paradigm  case  of  a  school  in  a 
Western  industralized  society  in  which  thT^alues  and  beliefs  of  two  trad- 
itions compete  for  boys '  commitment .    Their  opportunities  for  praxis  have 
been  shown  to  be  severely  curtailed.     Although  little  should  be  generalized 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study,  one  is  justified  in  hypothesizing 
that  the  grounded  theory  of  enculturation  dissonance  it  has  generated  may 
have  wider  application  particularly  in  multi-cultural  societies. 
^  The  past  decade  or  more  in  education  in  Australia,  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States  -  to  name  only  threefcountries  -  has  s.een  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  student  unrest  amounting  almost  to  alienation  and  anomie  in 
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many  schools;    Coinciding  with  these  phenomena  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cultural  diversity  of  the  schools*  student  populations  due  to  the 
influx  of  migrant  and  ethnic  minority  pupils  from  a  variety  of  origins. 
In  consequence,  schools  have  become  places  where  hetero-cultural  en- 
counters are  commonplace,  and  w*.  ?re  the  values  and  beliefs  of .  great  as 
well  as  little  traditions  are  in  confrontation >  if  not  conflict.  Con- 
ceptually, this  is  the  situation  in  which  enculturation  dissonance  is  a 
possible  outcome.    The  value  of  the  theory  proposed  here  may  be  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  helps  to  explain  and  predict  the  phenomena  we 
are  now  witnessing  in  Western  education  systems. 
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APPENDIX  1 


lELDWORK  TECHNOLOGY,  META-METHOD  AND 
PROBLEMATICS  OF  RESEARCH 


None  of  us  can  truly  say  that  his  way  of  work  is 
necessarily  the  best  way  or  that  It  elthei?*' should  or  will 
prq^vall  over  all  others.    All  advance  in  knowledge  Is  a 
dialectic,  a -conversation.    To  hear  the  relative  truth 
of  what  one  is  one's  self  saying  one  must  listen  to  what 
the  other  worker  says  about  what  one's  self  has  described 
otherwise. 


Robert  Redfield 
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APPENDIX  1 

FIELDWORK  TECHNOLOGY,  META-METHOD  AND  7 
PROBLEMATICS  OF  RESEARCH 

C  The  rationale  of  a  research  project  and  the  fieldwork  techniques  ^ 

it  employs,  together  with  the  logic  underlying  its  methodology,  are  often 
implicit,  rather  than  explicit,  in  the  resultant  publication.    In  many  cases, 
detailed  consideration  of  such  mattes  may  be  superfluous.     For  instance, 
the  commonly  used  quantitative,  hypothetico-deductive  approach  as  summarized 
by  Oppenheim  (1966:  1-2)  mayr have  an  inherent  methodological  logic  that, 
makes  any  explicit  statement  about  the  research  which  employed  it  unnecessary 
However,  where  a  project  departs  significantly  from  this  model,  some  outline 
of  the  methodology  used  seems  desirable. 

Depres  has  suggested  (1968:  6  &  f.n.)  that  'methodology  is  funda- 
mentally a  matter  of  communications  ...  part  art,  part  logic,  and  part 
technology'.     This  Appendix  firstly  gives  a  descriptive  summary  of  the 
-chronological  order  of  the  research  and  the  kinds  of  data-gathering 
'technology'  used.     Some  of  them  raise  theoretical  issues  concernipg  the 
logic  of  doing  research  the  way  it  was  carried  out,  and  the  fieldwork 
'problematics'  it  involved.     Following  Strodtbeck  (1969:  19-28)  I  attempt 
to  make  explicit  these  'considerations  of  meta-m^liod'  that  informed  this 
research. 

(1)     Fieldwork  -  chronology  and  ^ganizatipn 

Fieldwork  within  the  school  was  carried  out  over  nearly  fourteen 
months  from  mid- January  1969  to  mid-March  1970,  when  I  had  to  resign  due 
to  ill-health  caused  by  the  pressure  of  work  from  other  commitments.  This 
period  comprised  an  entire  academic  year,  including  holidays,  and  some  six 
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weeks  of  the  following  academic  year.     It  covered  more  than  the  twelve 
months  recommended  as  a  minimal  period  for  ethnographic  fieldwork  ^ 
(Valentine,  1968:  183),  and  enabled  me  to  study  the  functioning  of  the  ^ 
school  through  its  complete  religious  and  academic  cycles.    The  extra  six 
weeks  or  so  provitied  a  limited  opportunity  to  check  data  obtained  early  in 
the  previous  year  when  I  was  still  finding  my  feet,  and  missed  some 
episodes  in  both  cycles. 

During  the  first  year  I  managed  to  maintain  formal  teaching  con- 
tact with  school  classes  for  an  average  total  of  twenty  forty-minute 
periods  per  we^  during  Term  time.     Contact  of  various  kinds,  and  for 
different  purposes  and  duration,  was  possible  with  all  Forms  in  the 
secondary  school.     I  supervised  Forms  1  and  2  for  one  period  a  week  each, 
while  they  got  on  with  work  set  by  another  teacher.     I  taught  geography 
to  Forms  3  and  4  as  complete  groups  for  a  number  of  periods  per  week. 
The  latter  was  the  most  important,  as  I  also  had  administrative  respon- 
sibility  for  it  as  a  Form  mastgr.     I  metoonly  a  proportion  of  the  fifth  and 
six  Forms;     teaching  geography  to  the  former  and  social  studies  to  the 
latter.    As  their  work  was  oriented  towards  public  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  opportunities  to  gather  information  were  correspondingly 

limited •  ^ 

Although  relieved  of  playground  supervision,  I  was  required  to 

» 

attend  other  educational  functions  at  the  school:     infrequent  staff  meetings 
school  assemblies  and  special  gatherings,  parents'  meetings  during  the 
evening,  and  the  final  Speech  Night.    Whenever  other  commitments  permitted, 
I  came  to  the  school  at  off-duty  times,  which^gave  opportunities  to  observe 
its  activities  without  the  restriction  of  being  in  class  teaching.     On  one 
or  two  days  a  week,  the  arrangement  of  my  time  table  allowed  for  spare 
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periods,  which  were  used  initially  to  prepare  or  correct  work.    However,  as 
the  year  progressed,  with  the  concomitant  need  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
participant  observation,^  this  kind  of  schoolwork  was  done  at  home  during 
the  evenings,  and  the  time  gained  during  the  day, given  to  research. 

In  the  second  year,  fqiuial  teaching  had  to  be  curtailed  to  six 
periods  a  week  after  normal  school  hours,  with  one  large  group  of  students  • 
taking  Higher  School  Certificate  (Matriculation)  social  studies.  Teaching 
this  group  extended  into  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.     By  that  time  the 
rest  of  the  school  had  gone  home,  with  the  exception  of  other  senior  boys 
compelled  to  st^|y^^Ate  for  evening  classes.    Thus  £)pportunities  for 
research  were  almost  non-existent.     Howeve^r,  I  could  still  drop  into  the 
school  at  other  times  by  virtue  of  my  continuing  association  with  it  as  a 
teacher.     On  these  occasions  it  was  possible  to  meet  pupils  from  my  previous 
classes  on  a  more  informal  basis,  though  data  gained  were  limited. 

School  vacations  and  weekends  were  major  gaps  in  contact,  as 
opportunities  to  come  to  school  as^  if  in  the  nonnal  course  of  teaching 
duties  were  difficult  to  arrange.     On  one  or  two  occasions  I  came  in  to  see 
the  activities  on  a  Sunday  morning,  but  the  curiosity  and  excited  reaction 
of  the  boys  appeared  to  indicate  that  my  presence  was  so  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  the  practice  was  discontinued  for  fear  of  making  my  research  work  too 
obvious  and  thus  jeopardizing  normal  work.     Other  opportunities  for  more 
informal  interacUon  with  boys  ar^se  \^uring  geography  excursions,  a  farewell 
party  at  a  boy's^^cpe  for  one  of  my  Form  going  on  aliyah,^  and  the  visit  to 
the  neighbouring  high  school  for  the  C.S.S.E.    Howevejf,  these  were  seen  as 
normal  by  the  boys,  and  no  comments  occured. 

^    Aliyah  (Heb.)       'ascent',   'going  up'.     Used  here  in  the  sense  of  making 
a  visit  to  Israel. 
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Outreach  contactsy^ith  some  'boys  we're  also  QpmpatiwLe  with  my 
^  •    *        .  J 

role  of  schoolmaster.     I  was  able  to  visit  several  homes  to  give  boys 

special  coaching,  or  to  discuss  theif  .progress  with  their  parents*.  In 

r  ' 
one  of  these  cases,  my  vis'its  for  these  purposes  ^shaded  off  into  lengthy 

discussions  about  Judaism  in  general,  and  the  function  of  the  school  ^n 
promoting  the  Lubavitcher  ideology.    The  parents  of  the  boys  cbncerned 
knew  of  my  general  research  interests,  nnd  later  in  the  year  were  instru- 
mental  in  enabling  me  to  attend  two  important  ceremonies:    a  Bar  Mitzvah 
and  its  following  communal  meal,  and  a  meal  in  the  euooah^  which  the 
^    family  shared  with  others. in  as  block  of. nats.  ,  Both  opportunities  to 
■fc         ahare  ii>  these  occasions*  were  deeply  appreciate.     The  latrer  was  parti- 
cularly  important  as  it  gave  considerable  insig|it  into  the  continuity  of 
ritual  life  that  takes  place  outside  the  shul^  and  how. important  the 
family  is  in  Judaism*  <>  , 

/  Research  opportunities  outside  my  role  as  a  teacher  involved 

wholly  religious  activities.    Unless  prevented  by  illness  or  unavoidable 

If  , 

-         commitments,  I  wa^  able  to  attend  worship  at  the  synagogue  for  most  major 

&  ,  ■       ■  ^ 

religious  Festivals  throughout  the  year.    My  participation  in  the  services 

was  unavoidably  limited  as  the  Liturgy  is  in  Hebrew,  and  announcement's  to 

the  congregation  are  in^ Yiddish.     On  several  occasionp  I  was  indebted  to 

the  boys  I  taught,  who  came  over  to  me  to  pf;Lnt  out  the  place  in  the 

Hebrew-English  edition  of  the  prayer  book  I  had  obtained.    However,  this 

^    ^         ;     was  not  always  successful,'  as  worship  .followed  the  Lubavitcher  liturgical 

order,  which  differs  in  many  respects' from  that  in  the  prayer  book  I  used. 

\ -  .  ■  ^  .  ' 

Throygh  the  kind  agency  of  Jewish  fri^s,  I  was  able  to  take  part  in  the 

Sabbath  midday  meal  following  a«ttendance  at  Morning  Service,  and  also  the 

Seder  or  home  ceremony  on  Evev  Pesaah.    During  the  weekend  prior  to  this 
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I  was  able  to  watch  the  elaborate,  ritual  preparations  and  the  baking  of 
ehmrah  matzah  at  the  school.    As  well  as  these  special  occasions,  contact 
with  indiA^idual  and  group  worship  was  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  course 

of  my  normal  duties  during  the  day. . 

J* 

(2)     Fieldwdrk  tethno]^gy 

A  number  of  factors  militated  against  using  conventional, 
structured  questionnaires  during  fieldwork.    The  Principal  had  asked  me 
not  to  question  the  boys  very  early  on  in  the  period,  although  I  had  not 
been  doing  so  until  then.    There  was  also  ^^considerable  sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  themselves  about  tackling  anything  that  smacked  of  a 
sociological  questionnaire.    A  survey  conducted  two  years  earlier  had 
made -some  of  them  suspicious  of  such  methods  of  data  gathering,  so  much  so, 
they  informed  me  with  some  triumph »  that  many  of  the  answers  they  gave  on 
that  particular  occasion  had  been  faked. ^    Even_ the  well-concealed, 
unobtrusive  measures  that  I  had  to  resort  to  did  not  escape  comment  from 

boys,  parents  and  the  Principal. 

In  consequence  I  employed  a  battery  of  data-gathering  t'echniques, 

allied  to  regular  participant  observation  of  the  type  descrribed  by  Becker 
% 

and  Geer  (1970:  133)  as  'that  method  in  which  the  observer  participates  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  under  study,  either  openly  in  the  role  of 
researcher  or  covertly  in  some  disguised  role,  observing  things  that  happen, 
listening  to  what  is  §aid,  and  questioning  people,  over  some  length  of 
time'.  -As  I  could  not  do  the  latter  by  the  'classical'  method  of  inter- 
viewing informants,  ad  hoc  unobtrusive  measures  (Webb  et  al,  1966),  and  more 
systematic  projective  instruments  were  employed.     I  accumulated  a  mass  of 

 "  5 

2    One  of  the  surveys  conducted  for  the  1966-67  Jewish  Community  Study 
in  Melbourne. 
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'physical  trace'  and  'archive'  material,  and  also  noted  'accretions',  i.e. 
examples  of  behaviour  traces  which  are  laid  down  'naturally'  without  the 
intervention  of  the  observer  (ibid.,  p.  39).    At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
it  was  possible  to  take  a  number  of  photographs  of  boys  and  the  campus 
using  a  35  mm.  camera.     Official  photographs  of  the  boys  and  some  major 
religious  events  are  available  from  commercial  photographers  or  the  weekly 
Jewish  press,  and  also  added  to  my  material.    The  net  result  of  my 
'ethnographic  vacuum  cleaner'  activities  (Silverman,  1972:  206)  is  a 
synchronic  picture  of  the  school,'  which  conveys  meaning  not  only  through 
its  factual  content,  but  ^also  by  the  very  media  or  form  in  which  it  is 
recorded.    Paoe  McLuhan  (1967),  the  medium  is  the  message,  and  adds  weight 
to  the  data  by  reminding  me  in  a  subtle  way  of  the  time,  occasion  and, 
more  importantly,  the  'atmosphere'  of  the  events  I  witnessed. 

Direct  observation  of  events  is  usually  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  the  observer  himself,  but  uncontaminated  observation  was 
occasionally  possible  at  the  school  by  using  the  women's  balcony  as  a  ^ 
point  froi3  which  to  watch  events  in  the  ehul  below  during  the  day.  Micro- 
ethnographic  observations  which  attempted  to  reduce  observer  contamination 
were  far  less  successful  in  classrooms,  on  the  occasions  when  I  was  only 
supped  to  supervise  work  set  by  another  teacher,  as  the  boys  were  alert 
to  anything  I  did.     It  was  never  possible  to  use  the  types  of  sophisticated 
c<^dlng  inventories,  time  sampling,  behavioural  grids,  and  other  data- 
gathering  devices  employed  by  such  workers  as  Flanders  (1960) ,  Adams  (1970)  , 
Biddle  (1967),  smith  (1-967),  Jackson  (1968),  Smith  and  Geoffrey  (1968). 
Instead  I  had  to  rely  on  a  simplified  coding  technique  to  record  behaviours, 

0 

by  noting  the  time  a  transaction  occurred,  whether  it  was  self,  ^||^er,  or 
object  directed,  who  were  initiators,  and  who  were  targets  of  the  transactions, 
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and  who  were  involved  as  an  interested  audience.     It  was  usually  possible 
to  mask  what  I^was  doing  at  the  teacher'*8  desk  by  pretending  to  correct 
work.    However,  I  was  never  an  uninvolved  observer,  as  my  supervisory  role 
necessitated  keeping  order,  answering  questions,  or  otherwise  interfering 
in  the  stream  of  behaviour  I  was  hoping  to  observe.    What  I  recorded  was 
thus  no  doubt  heavily  contaminated  by  the  observer  effect ,  but  still  gives 
both  quantitative^  and  qualitative  evidence  of  boys'  behaviour  in  class. 
Examples  of  two  junior  Forms  are  given  in  Appendix  6,      To  assist  the  des- 
criptions each  boy  is  identified  in  a  schematic  location  grid  by  a  randomly 
allocated  letter  (Figures  A6,l  &  A6l2), 

In  contrast  to  measures  which  centre  on  tshe  observer  himself,  I 
used  a  variety  of  instruments  in  which  the  boys  were  able  to  provide  data 
that  were  minimally  contaminated.     The  instruments  served  both  teaching  and 
research  ends.     For  ethical  and  pedajgoglcal  reasons  they  were  not  used  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  Forms,  both  of  which  faced  external  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    With  one  exception,  these  were  disguised  measures  although 
ostensibly  they  formed  part  of  on-going  classwork.     The  exception  was  the 
occasion  When  my  research  interest  in  Judaism  was  stated.    This  occurred 
right  at  the  end  of  my  first  year  when  I  felt  able  to  reveal  it  to  my  own  ^ 
Form,    Following  the  work  of  Radke  described  by  Yarrow  (1958),  I  asked  the 
boys  to  write  down  on  a  piece  o*f  paper  their  .answers  to  a  projective 
question  -  what  it  meant  to  them  to  be  a  Jew,  and  also  to  note  whether 
Yiddish  was  spoken  in  Ae  home,^  By  that,  time  a  small  number  of  boys  had 
left  the  Form  to  go  home  or  on  vacation  .before  the  official  school  break-up, 
so  my  data  in  this  instance  are  incomplete  but  very  valuable. 

My  other  sources  of  data  were  sociograms,  and  various  projective 
techniques,    ,1  used  a  form  of  pictorial  attitude  test  modelled  on  the 

 —  ■  ^ — ^  T 

^    A  similar  question  was  used  in  the  Melbourne  survey  (Medding,  1973:  276 )\ 
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Thematic  Apperception  Test  technique,  a  sentence  completion 

questionnaire,  and  a  geography-based  project  Sociological  Studies  in 
Geography  (Appendices  2  &  3).    Each  was  administered  at  a  time  during 
the  academic  year  when  the  need  to  do  so  arose  naturally  and  ^ 
spontaneously  as  part  of  on-going  classwork.    Although  th^usO  of 
disguised  measures  raises  a  number  of  ethical  issues,  my  instruments 
thus  performed  important  educational  functions  in  addition  to  gathering 
data* 

Sociometry  was  used  in  Forms  3,  4  and  5  to  establish  work  groups 
of  compatible  students  to  undertake  specific  tasks  such  as  projects, 
fieldwork  excursions,  or  educational  visits.    The  resultant  sociograms 
thus  reflect  one  of  the  important  desiderata  of  this  technique,  namely, 
to  be  relevant  to  a  conceivable  task,  rathedlii^han  to  a  fictitious  enterprise 

(Appendix  7) .  • 

The  technique  of  sociometry,  originally  developed  by  Moreno 
(1953,  1960),  has  been  subsequently  refined  to  become  a  major  method  of 
investigating  the  "preference  structure'  in  a  small  group.    This  is  the 
'network  of  likes,  dislikes,  and  indifferences  which  links  its  members  to 
one  another'   (Sproft,  1958:  44).     Essentially  it  consists  of  asking  each 
Individual  within  the  group  to  name  those  with  whom  he  would  most  like  to 
work,  in  any  given  activity.     After  noting  replies  and  preferences, 
analysis  can  take  the  form  of  a  sociomatrix,  sociometric  scale,  or  visually 
as  a  sociogram.    To  Madge  (1953:  35),  the  latter  has  been  notably  successful 
as  an  aid  to  understanding  and  bridging  the  'conceptual  gap  between  the 
human  group  and  the  human  individual'. 

However,  Sespite  this  somewhat  optimistic  claim,  the  rl^chnique 
has  to  be  used  with  caution.    Moreno  himself  pointed  out  that  the  criteria 
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of  selection  used  In  sociometrlc  testing  should'' be  relevant  to  the  situation, 
or  'real'  in  the^  sense  that  they  refer  to  a  specific  task^f  Importance  and 
relevance  to  the  group  rather  than  to  a  hypothetical  or  Imaginary  situation. 

Interpretation  ot  the  data  obtained  from  soclometry  must  also  be 
carrfed  out  with  care.     Although  it  Is  often  claimed  loosely  that  It  reveals 
the  group's  'social  structure^,  it  is  doubtful  whether  statuses  can  be 
validly,  inferred' from  data  which  refer  more  to  likes,  dislikes,  aversions, 
cliques,  rejects  and  similar  aspects.     Neither  can  leaders  be  identified  with ^ 
Certainty,  as  Dunphy  (1969:  79)  has  shown:     questions  explicitly  asking 
members  of  i  group  to  state  who  led  them  usually  resulted  in  answers  that 
indicated  that  very  few  adolescei^ts  recognize    leaders.     Cpnnell  and  others 
(1957:  62),  in  a  study  of  Sydney  adolescents,  reported  that  'seventy  percent 
of  all  the  adolescents  claimed^  that  there  was  no  recognized-leader  in  their 
group'.     To  infer  evea  from  a  task-oriented  sociometrlc  questionnaire  of  the 
type  used  at  the  school  that  the  data  obtained  indicate  the  task  leaders  of 
the  groups  is  questionable."    There  could  well  be  overlap  or  transfer  of  the 
qualities  ioys  saw  as  desirable  in  the  soclo-centres  of  the  groups  -  the 
most  liked  persons  -  and  those  they  saw  as  desirable  in  the  Instrumental 
leader  -  the  most  r^speoted  person.    As  Dunphy  has  coiranented  about  this 
important  distinction:     'In  all  groups  the«^two  basic  role  typ&s  appear 
necessary,  and  are  ofte]^  assumed  by  different  persons'   (1969:  37).  ^ 

Morrison  and  Mclntyre  (1969:  114)  have  pointed  out  that  'soclometry 
.is  by  itself  a  limited  technique,  which  cannot  reveal  such  things  as  the 
relative  status  of  different  sub-groups,  the  causes  of  their  formation,  or 
their  norms.     It  is  therefore  best  used  together  with  other  techniques'. 
Madge  (1953:  233)  has  added  a  similar  caution  that  sociometrlc  devices  'are  - 
integral  with  the  active  and  mature  theory  of  interpersonal  relations  developed 
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by  Moreno'.    He  warns  that  'some  investigators  are  tempted  to  use  them  out 
of* character,  merely  as  additional  means  of  assembling  empirical  material*. 
With  due  attention  to  these  cautions,  sociometry  provides  a 

\ 

valuable  adjunct  to  other  methods  in  school-based  research  as  Evans  (1962), 
Hargreaves  (1967),  and  King  (1969)  have  demonstrated.     The  results  of  ray 
own  use  of  this  technique  discussed  in  Chapter  12  should  be  seen^in  the 
same  light. 

Opportunities  to  use  the  projective  techniques  arose  when  boys 
in  my  Form  were  preparing  for  their  Commonwealth  Secondary  Schol^|^ip 
Examination.     Past  papers  available  for  practice  included  both  verbal, 
photographic  and  pictorial  (diagrammatic)  projective  stimuli  as  the  bases 
of  questions  in  the  Written  Expression,  and  Comprehension  and  Interpretation 
sections  of  the  f  our-part^xamination.    AiiMs  normal  in  many  schools,  I  took 
the  boys  overVumerous  'dry  usin^bac^C  papers,  as  well  as  the  eil^^^ 

tests  I  constructed,  or  the  assumption  that  similar  methods  would  be  used 
in  the  papers  fir  which  they  were  preparing.     My  choice  of  tests  was  vindicated 
when  the  1969  examination  papers  were  finally  available,  and  were  seen  to 
include  questions  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  ray  own. 

However,  besides  giving  considerable  practice  at  the  skills  evaluated, 
the  boys'  answers  to  the  various  instruraents  provided  valuable  data  about  their 
attitudes  and  constructions  of  social  reality.     The  pictorial  attitude  test 
and  sentence  corapletion  questionnaire  were  also  adrainistered  to  a  control 
group  of  boys  at  the  sarae  Grade  level  in  a  neighbourinj  Church  of  England, 
•  Independent  boys  school.     Their  Form  Master,  a  personal  friend  of  raine, 
ad^nistered  thera  under  conditions  which  as  far  as  possible  replicated  those 
operating  when  ray  own  Form  attempted  the  same  exercises.    The  resultant  data 
are  invaluable  as  a  basis  f rora  which  to  ^raw  tentative  conclusions  about 
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attitudes  revealed  in  the  saJple  from  my  ovm  Form. 

The  use  of  projective  techniques  raises  a  number  of  problems  of 
interpretation  and  validity.    More  criticisms  appear  to  be  levelled  at  them 
when  used  in  such  clinical  fields  as  psychoanalysis,  psychotherapy  and 
personality  measurement  rather  t' an  in  social  research.   The  arguments, 
such  as  tho&e;  put  forward)by  Eysenck  (1957:  218-30),  are  necessary 
reminders  of  the  many  dangers  over-reliance  on  the  projective  technique  can 
lead  to. 

However,  despite  his  trenchant  criticisms  of  its  use  in  clinical 
areas.,  the  same  writer  concedes  that  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  high  degree  of  success  in  eliciting  subjects'  political 
attitudes  (ibid.,  p.  219-20),     It  is  in  the  field  of  measuring  attitudes 
that  projective  techniques  appear  to  find  most,  if  stiU  qualified,  support. 
The  arguments  for  and  against,  put  by  such  workers  as  Campbell  (1950), 
Selltiz  et  al  (1959),  Oppenheim.  (1966),  among  others,  are  sufficiently  well 
known  as  not  to  need  repetition  here.      As  Selltiz  et  al  note  (1959:  314): 
•In  summary:     Much  more  investigation  of  the  validity  of  indirect  tests  is  ' 
needed  before  they  can  make  their  full  contribution  to  social  research*. ^ 

However,  their  attraction  for  my  purposes  was  at  least  threefold. 
Because  I  had  been  denied  opportunities  to  carry  out  overt  research  into 
attitudfe^  using  'scaled  questionnaires,  the  obvious  substitute  was  the  « 
i^rojective  technique, Respite  it^  kndwn  imperfections.    My  use  of  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  boys  at  the  time  and  the  instru- 
ments I  adopted  matched  those  in  past  examination  papers,  and  fairly  accurately 
predicted  the  type  of  questions  the  boys  ultimately  answered.    Thus  my 
instruments  served  clear  educatiorral  epds,  which  were  obvious  to  the  boys,, 
and  reduced  the  likelihood  that  they  would  be  seen  as  related  to  research 

'  / 
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interests,  even  if  these  were  suspected.    The  boys' ■ answers  are  thus 
likely  to  be  more  genuine,  and  related  to  their  real  attitudes,  than  might 
Otherwise  be  the  case.    My  interest  was  in  the  attitudes  and  social 
constructions  of  reality  the  tests  revealed,  rather  xX^lxi  any  clinical 
psychological  conditions  that  mijht  be  present.     Interpreting  these  would, 
in  any  case,  have  been  far  outside  my  sphere  of  competence.     Perhaps  a  final 
argument  in  their  favour  is  the  instruments'  known  imperfections.  As 
Webb  et  al  note  (1966:  3),  the  essence  of  the  triangulatlon  of  measurement 
process  is  the  scope  it  offers  for  using  imperfect  measures.     'If  a  proposition 
can  survive  the  onslaught  of  a  series  of  imperfect  measures,  with  all  their 
irrelevant  error,  confidence  should  be  placed  in  it'. 

The  long  geography  project  {Sooiologioal  Studies  in  Geography)  is 
a  major  departure  from  the  traditions  of  social  research.    As  far  as  I  am 
aware  it  is  an  innovation  among  the  techniques  labelled  by  Selltiz  et  al  as 
'structured  disguised  instruments'.     The  rationale  behind  its  development  has 
been  discussed  elsewhere  (Bullivant,  1970),  and  is  included  as  a  preface  to 
Appendix  3. 

The  project  was  first  and  foremost  an  educational  exercise, 
evaluating' several  months  of  work  in  a  geography  course  during  which  all  the 
requisite  academic  skills,  ki^owledge  and  concepts  had  been  taught,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  many  others  in  the  syllabus  prepared  for  the  Form.     It  was  only 
secondarily  a  structured,  disguised  research  instrument;  its  potential  in 
this  uespcct  having  become  obvious  when%.it  was  being  prepared"  and  some  parts 
evaluated  in  junior  Forms.     At  the  stage  of  the' year  for  which  it  was  designed, 
participant  observation  had  begun  to  yield  diminishing  returns,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  boys'  extra-ctrfxicular  and  out-of-school  backgrounds,  and  their 
constructions  of  reality. 
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However,  even  this  instrument  did  not  pass  without  connnent  from 
boys'  parents,  and  the  whole  quesH^n  raises  the  very  great  difficulty  of 
using  virtually  any  instrument  in  a  field  situation  where  a  high  degree  of 
inherent  suspicion  exists  ^mong  all  Subjects  about  being  *  investigated ' . 
One  can  only  make  one's  research  measures  as  eclectic  and  multi-operational 
as  possible,  so  that  data  can  be  regularly  validated  by  'data  triangulation' . 
In  this  way,  results  that  teceive  repeated  confirmation  can  be  taken  with  a 
fair  degree  of  confidence.    The  degree  to  which  gaps  exist  in  data  may  even 
be  of  positive  worth  as  indicative  of  how  closely  the  subjects  manage  to 
guard  their  lives  from  outsiders.    As  Poll  has  noted  in  his  study  of  a 
Chassidic  community  in  Wilfiamsburg  (1962),  even  for  a  fellow  Jew  such 
defensive  reactions  are  maintained.    My  success  as  a  goy  can  be  viewed  in 

thijs^  light.  J 

/ 

( 3 )    Meta-methodology  and  fieldwork  problematics 
(a)     Considerations  of  meta-method 

Implicit  in  the  technology  described  above  is  a  logic  of  fieldwork' 
that  rejects  the  hypothetico-deductive  research  paradigm,  which  has  been 
challenged  as  the  Qine  qua  non  of  social  research  by  such  writers  as 
Hanson  (1958a,  1958b),  Popper  (1959,  1963),  and  Strodtbeck  (1964). 
Instead,  it  fol^ws  Filstead's  injunction  that  sociologists  should  choose 
research  means  that  are  appropriate  to  the  area  of  iilvestigation  and  ends  in 
view  (1970:  vii) .     'It  is  inexcusable  to  force  the  research  problem  into  an 
a  priori  scheme  of  technical  paraphernalia  rather  than  observing  it  in  the 
context  of  the  empirical  world  being  investigated'.     His-  observation  has 
particular  force  for"* much  educational  researc^hitherto,  which,  in  Gordon's 
view  (1970:  12)  has  been  'dominated  by  concern  with  hypothesis  testing  or 
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verification  to  the  neglect  of  investigation  based  on  careful  and 
systematic  observation' , 

An  alternative  to  the  hypothetico-deductive  paradigm  may  be  a  , 
dialectical  approach  to  fiejdwork.    As  Murphy  suggests  (1972:  89-90): 

The  total  impact  of  a  dialectic  is  destructive  of 
neat  systems  and  ordered  structures,  and  compatible  with 
the  notion  ol/[a  social  universe  that  has  neither  fixity 
nor  solid  boundal^es.     It  is  the  mood  and  style  of 
dialectics  more  than  set  dogma  that  can  inform  -social 
anthropologists . 

Dialectical  research  involves  the  constant  resolution  of  dilemmas 
and  problems  In  an  on-going,  fluid,  field  situation.--  Operational  hypotheses 
have  to  be  formec^o  accommodate  unexpected  contingencies.    As  operational 
avenues  are  sealed  off,  others  open  up  and  give  direction  and  impetus  wh^re 
progress  seems  moribund.    However,  despite  delaying  conceptual  closure  as 
long  as  possible  in^ the  tradition'of  grounded  theory  (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967), 
one's  options  become  progressively  more  restricted,  until  ultimately  the 
domain  is  exhausted  as  far  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be,  given  the  inherent 
limitations  of  the  external  obsetver's  stance.  | 

The  dialectical  approach  to  fieldwork  is  virtually  obligatory  in 
research,  such  as  that  which  generated  tha  above  study,  where  data-gathering 
had  to  be  often  unsystematic  and  untidy.    Although  loosely  termed  'participant 
observation',  it  is  apparent  that  vjjiat  the  observer  does  in  the  fieldwork 
situation  is  'fundamental  to  the  social  act  (in  the  Meadean  sense)'  (Bruyn, 
1970b:   308).  As  such,  it  must  of  necessity  be  idiosyncratic  and  self- 
^ interactive,  as  Blumer  makes  clear  (1971:  17). 
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Action  is  built  up  in  coping  with  the  wonld  instead 
of  merely  being  released  from  a  pre-existing  psychological 
structure  by  factors  playing  on  that  structure.    By  making 
indications  to  himself  and  by  interpreting  what  he  indicates, 
the  human  being  has  to  forge  or  piece  together  a  line  of  ^ 
action.  *  In  order  to  act  the  individual  has  to  identify  what 
he  wants,  establish  an  objective  or  go^l,  map  out  a 
prospective  line  of  behavior,  note  and  interpret  the  action^ 
of  others,  size  up  his  situation,  check  himself  at  this  or 
that  point,  figure  out  what  to  do  at  other  points,  and 
frequently  spur  himself  on  in  the  face  of  dragging  dispositions 
or  disetyE^aging  settings,  ^        ^  ^ 

Participant  observation  under  these  circumstances  is  phenomenological 

/ 

rather  than  traditionally  empirical,  as  Bfuyn  emphasizes  (1970a:  284)-  The 
'rule  of  openness'  prevails  so  that  the  observer  endeavours  to  obtain  an 
intuitive  grasp  of  his  subject  and  its  surroundings,  rather  than  start  with 
hypotheses  that  can  either  circumscribe  the  field,  or  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  findings.     Rather  than  defining  variables  and  the  causal  order 
in  wh-ich  they  are  expected,  the  participant  observer/phenomenologist  'tendls] 

to  let  the  variables  define  themselves  in  the  context  of  the  research    ^ 

The  emphasis  , . .  is  upon  following  those  procedures  which  best  allow  the 
subjects  to  speak  for  themselves  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  empiricist 
who  emphasizes  procedures  which  help  explain  the  subjects  from  an  independent 
standpoint ' -  ,  •  ^ 

(b)  Problematics 

The  phenomenological  emphasis  in'  research  involves  a  number  of 
problematical  issues  in  methodology,  which  may  not  be  the  case  for  the 
traditional  empiricist.     Many  of  them  were  generated  by  the  type  of  field  sit- 
uation in  which  I  was  v/orking.     Although  the  notion  has  a  romantic  attraction. 
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I  would  be  naive  to  imagine  that  the  research  was  carried  out  in  the 
classical  anthropological  tradition  as  if  the  school-community  were 
^         isolated  from  the  wider  world.     Instead,  the  exigencies  I  experienced  and 
my  solutions  to  the  problems  are  comparable  to  those  described  by 
l^argaret  Mead  (1972:  120-132)  ae  typical  of  research  in  a  'high  culture'- 

This  is  a  culture  very  like  one's  own:     in  Mead  s  case,  as  an 
American  studying  England  and  the  English  culture.     Behavioural  styles, 
language,  customs  and  beliefs  were  superficially  similar,  as  were  many 
technological  elements.     Thus,  social  interaction  to  a  high  degree  was 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  ' typif icatory  schemes'  or  typif ications  Mead 
shared  v/ith  her  English  friends  (Berger  &  Luckmann,  1971:  45  ff.).     The  one 
great  gap  she  notes  was  the  impossilbility  of  transforming  them  into 
anthropological  informajits.     To  discuss  their  culture  with  them  'would  have 
been  to  take  intolerable  liberties'. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  research,  the  great  gap  was  an  imposed  one 
and  not  of  my  own  choosing.    With  one ^or  two  exceptions,  I  had  no  informant 
in  the  traditional  sense.     Interaction  with  the  boys  and  other  staff,  both 
lay  and  religious,  at  the  school  was  possible  because  we  all  shared  certain 
knowledge  based  on  sets  of  typif ications  appropriate  to  school  life.  In 
essence,  the  school  is  a  form  of  social  interaction  arena  in  which  actors 
take  a  number  of  .roles.     These  are  partly  traditional  -  the  'pupil  role', 
the  'teacher  role'  -  and  partly  localised  in  one  or  two  schools, .e.g.  in 

4 

the  case  of  a  religious  school,  the  'religious  teacher  role'. 

The  situation  at  the  school  was  somewhatf  more  complicated  than  that 
discussed  by  Mead,  as '''actors  in  the  arena  are  drawn  from  threi^cultures.  The 
first  is  the  Western,  industrial,  technological  culture,  based  on  the  vague, 
Judaeo-Christian  ethic.     The  major  set  of  typif ications  appropriate  to  it  is 
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bound  up  with  the  academic  curriculum  of  the  school,  which  is  oriented  to 
preparing  for  and  passing  highly  competitive  examinations  at  the  eleventh 
and  tw€llfth  Grades.    Boys  must  achieve  these  levels  if  *  they  aspire  to  gain 
socio-economic  status  in  the  materialistic  sphere  of  theii;  lives.    As  a 
teacher,  I  derive  the  majprity        my  typif ications  from  this  culture,  and 
my  essential  role  is  to  pass  on  to  the  boys  the  requisite  body  of  knowledge 
for  success  in  the  examinations. 

However,  my  interaction  with  the  boys  is  facilitated  by  another 
set  of  typif ications,  which  is  drawn  from  what  I  know  about  the  general 
Jewish  culture  shared  by  the  wider  Jewish  community  in  Melbourne.  This 
includes  many  of  the  technological  aspects  of  the  Western  culture,  some  of 
its  behavioural  aspects,  and  even  some  of  its  superficial  beliefs  and  attitudes. 
It  also  contains  elements  derived  from  common  folk  or  ethnic  backgrounds*,  group 
consciousness  and  loyalty.     This  Jewishness,  the  'sum  total  of  the  many  varied 
ways  In  which  people  called  Jews  wish  to  identify  as  such'   (Medding,  1968:  13), 
provides  a  focus  of  self-identification  and  communal  identity.    Yet  for 
research  purposes  it  is  still  sufficient  of  a  'high  culture'  to  pose  a  con- 
comitant set  of  research  problems. 

But  for  boys  at  the  school  there  seems  yet  another:     this  is 
predominantly  an  ideational  oulture  (Sorokin,  1937) .  /Theodorson  and  Theodorsdn 
(1970:..  194)  see  this  as  a  type  of  culture  'in  which  the  highest  values  are 
nonmaterial,  transcendental,  and  supernatural.     Ultimate* reality  is  spiritual 
and  nonutilitarian' .     Possessing  its  own  unique  symbol  and  language  systems, 
this  culture  is  distinct  from  those  common  elements  of  the  'high  culture'  I 
shared  with  the  boys,  and  greatly  added  to  the  complexity  of  my  research  act. 

'My  field  situation,  or  social  interaction  arena,  contained  repre- 
sentatives froTU  each  of  the  three  cultures  I  have  suggested  above.     As  actor. 
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my  task  was  to  adopt  the  appropriate ^roles  for  successful  negotiations  ^ 
with  th^se  sigtiificant  others  on  a  number  of  levels:     as  teacher,  as  someone 
with  a  self-confessed  interest  in  Judaism,  and  as  an  undeclared-  research 
worker.     To  iuide  me  in  each  role  I  had  the' appropriate  sets  of  typ-if  ications , 

o 

7  > 

Of  varying  usefulness  which  depended  on  the  degree  of  my  knoWledge  of  the 
cultures  from  which  the  significant  others  came,     T^ing  the  research  worker 
role  was^  fraught  with  numerous'  complications.    As  Berger  and  Luckmann  have 
pointed  out  (1971:  45''ff.),  in  face-to-face  situations  or  contacts  with  others, 
typificatory  schemes  ar6  reciprocal .     The  success  of  negotiations  depends  on 
the  others  apprehending  one  in  a  typified  way. 

•My  research  dilennna  on  many  occasions  rested  on  the  absence  of 
reciprocal  typification. '   I  had  typif ications ^of  others,  but  they  could  not  _ 
•  forp  adequate  typif ications  of  me..    To  expand  this  dilemma  I  will' make  th§ 
'  distinction  between  expeoted  contacts  with  others  in  the  school-community  and 
unexpected  contacts.     The ■ former  were  those  validated  by  typif ications.  held 
by  others  about  me  in  the  status-role  of  a  teacher.     My  activities  and  contacts 
with-them  were  thus  'normal'  as  I  could' be  seen  in  a  'helping  role  (Mead, 
1972:  122)  justifying  what  I  was  doing.  _ 

Unexpected  contacts  refer  to  research  activities  that  did  riot  match 

the.  role' expectations  held  of  me  qu^  teacher".    However,  they  "would  have  been 
. "       tr  * 

quite  consistent  with  role  expectations  .of  me  qva  research  worker.  Towards 
the  end  of  my  first  year,  some^ staff  and  boys  apparently  suspected  that  I 

Mas  Storking  i^^a  dual  status-role.  .By  then 'they  had  some^  evidence. to  adjust 
'  'their  role  expectations  of  me  to  those  appropif,iate  to  a  research  worker,  and  " 

%ere-more  personally  secure  in  knowing  that  I  did  not  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  ^hool.     In  consequence",  iliy  work  was  facilitated  even  when  I  operated 
purely  as'  a  research  worker,  i/hereas  early  in  the  year  overt  research  wbul4g 
have  been  hampered.  '     ~    .  ■ 
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We  thus-  should  think  of  research  activities  and  contacts  with  the 
subjects  of  research  not  so  much  as  a  dichotomy  of  the  type  I  have  proposed 
but  as  a  continuum,  ih  which  expected  contacts  and  unexpected  contacts  are 
the  polar  positions.    One's  success  in  'research  depends  on  how  closely  he 
can  match  his  research  activities  and  contacts  with  the  subjects'  typif ications ^ 
and  expectations  at  that  time.      Failure. to  adjust,  by  Hialectical  shifts  and 
balances,  to  others'  expectations  of  one's  self  can  result  in  varying  degrees  • 
of  lack  of  co-opera1:ion,  rapport,  and' the  qommunication  essential  for  gathering 
\data. 

i  was  in  a  situation,  of  the  type  described  by  Kai-Erikson  (1962: 
307-314),  which  is  mai«ked  by  contradictory 'jrules  and  ^mbiguity.     By  being 
c^ful  to  observe  one  set  of  demands  imposed  on  me,  I  ran  the  risk  of 
violating  some  other  demands  or  rules.     In  the  eyes  of  those  in  one  or  other 
of  the  three  cultured  I  have  referred  to, I  could  be  seen  as  deviant.  Yet, 
as  Erik^on  points-  out  (ibid.,  p.  308),  I  had  little  control  over  their  Reactions, 
as  deviance  is  determined  by  the  audience  of  the  actor  rather  than  the  actoV 
himself.    -Paradoxically,  I  could  also  have  been  in  the  position  of  maintaining 
the  group  members'  notions  of  devianc^^^by  being  a  form  of  'boundary 
patroller'.'  Transactions  between  me  (the  potential  if  not  outright  deviant) 
on  one  side  of  the  boundary  and  those  Agents  c^^ntrolling  behaviour  on  the  ^ 
other  side  served  ta  define  whe/e  the  boundary  was.     It  may  be  that  I  was 
more,  tolerated  than  riiight 'have  been  the  case  but  for  my  'boundary  patrolling 

activities' .  .  ' 

\  It  was  obvious  at  the  beginning  of  my  research  that  my  attendance 

at  religious  ceremonies  puzzled  the  boys:     they  were  unexpected  pontacts, 

^  ^  .  \ 

which  did  not  match  their  •  expectations  of  me  as  teacher.  I  answered  ^ir 
questions  as  to'why  l' attended  by  saying  in  effect  that  I  took  an  interest 

»  .... 
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in -comparative  religion  and  was  particularly  interested  in  Judaism.  When 

I  continued  to  go  to  setvices  a  senior  boy  asked  -ije  if  I  intended  to 

convert  to  Judaism,  and  came  to  worship  for  that  purpose.    His  question 

was  based  on  the  precedent  of  another  non-Jew  who  regularly  attended  the 

ahul,  as  part  of  his  formal  instruction  in  the  faith  as.  a  preliminary 

to  conversion.     On  one  or  two- occasions  it  seemed  that  my  attendance  at  a 

ceremony  was  completely  out  of  character  in  the  eyes  of  som^  boys  and  adults. 

To  judge  from  their  almost  hostile  reactions  the  occasions  were  unexpected 

contacts  and  deviant.     In  consequence  little  data  were  obtained,  and  in  any 

case  had  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  possible  bias  I  might  inject  into 

them,  by  over-reacting  to  my  perceptions  ofCkudience ^reactions  to  my  presence. 

I  had  to  try  at  all  times  to  maintain  balance  on  the  continuum. 
If  I  merely  carried  out  my  role  as  teacher,  little ' research  data  of  value 
were  obtained.   Yet,  if  I  strayed  too  far  towards  the  unexpected  contact  end 
of  the  continuum  I  obtained  more  data^  but  there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  they  could  be  contaminated  by  my  subjective  feelings,  which  were  induced 
by  audience  reactions  to  what  was  seen  as  deviant  behaviour.  ^ 

As  an  Operational  tool  fo|  participant  observation  in  my  type  of 
,  field  situation,  the  continuum  suggested  here  SMffers  from  the  obvious- 
weakness  that  what  constitutes  an  expected  or  unexpected  contact  rests  on 
the  perceptions  of  the  observer.     Initially  all  he  l^s  to  go  on  are  culturally 
appropriate  ^signals'  from  members  of  his  audience,  i.e.  their  reactions  to. 
the  contacts  he  has  made  with  them.     From  such  data,  art  ex  post  judgement 
must  be  made  to  decide  where  similar  contacts  would  lie  on  the  continuum  at 
some  future  date.     Thus,  some  time  must  elapse  during  fieldwork  before  the~ 
observer  is  able  to  establish  the  parameters  of  the .continuum  whigh  he  will 
use  as. the  basis  for  fttture  participapt  observation. 
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Faulty  interpretation  of  the*' signals  sent  out  by  the  audience 
results  in  a  continuum  that  can  hamper  future  woitk  on  a  number  of  grounds. 
Through  being  unduly  sensitive  to- imagined  rebuffs  the  participant 
observer  can  construct  a  continuum  that  is  unduly  restricting.  Conversely, 
by  being  insensitive  to  obvious  sign^s  from  the  audience  that  contact 
in  a  certain  sociai^area  is  unwelcome,  such  an  elastic  continuum  is 
constructed  that  future  fieldwork  is  endangered. 

A  dilemma  occurs  when  no  signals  of  ifnwelcome  contact  are  given. 
This  point  was  brought 'home  to  me  on  at  least  two  occasions.     The  first 
occurred  during  one  of  several  discussions  about  Judaism  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  boys  in  my  Form.     I  had  asked  how  I  would  know  if  I  was  putting  my 
foot  wrong,  either  while  teaching  the  boys  or  during  research.     I  would  noh 
be  told  in  so  many  words,  came  the  reply.     I  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  • 
putting  my  foot  wrong  until  it  either  davmed  on  me,  or  the  whole  enterprise 
collapsed.     Then  I  would  know.    Meanwhile,  nothing  would  be  said  or  done  to 
warn  me  of  the  likely  outcome  of  the  course  I  was  taking.     I  would  thus 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  Everything  I  did. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  applies  only  to  non-Jews  in ''contact 

witii  the  conununity,  I  should  refer  to  the  second  occasion  when  a  ^similar 

coinment  was  made,  but  about  a  Jewish  woman  attending  a  service  in  the 

synagogue.     I  had  observed  something  about  her  which  seemed  out  of  place 

foir  such  an  oqcasion,  and  had  asked  the  Principal  during  ^one  of  our 

discussions  on  religious  observances  whether  someone  would  advise  the  woman. 

'No',  came  the  reply..    'You  are  correct  in  what  you  saw,  but  it  is  our 

 .  u  

^  Poll  has  commented  on  comparable  difficulties  he  experienced  when  trying 
to  establish  contact  x^7ith  a  Hasidic  connnunlty  in  Williamsburg,  New  York; 
moreover.  Poll  is  a  Jew  (Poll,  1962:  Appendix). 
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policy  not  to  tell  people  like  that  where  they  are  going  wrong.    We  hope 
they  will  learn  eventually  of  their  own  accord'. 

Participant  observation  under  such  circumstances  is  obviously 
a  different  enterprise  from  the  classic  accounts  of  'old  masters'  such 
as  Malinowski  (1922.  1926.  1935),  Radclif f e-Brown  (1922),  Redfield  (1930),  . 
Firth  (1936) .  and  Evans-Pritchard  (1937) .     One  of  the  key  components  in 
their  field  situations  was  the  informant  relationship,  with  its  'collegiallty: 
[in  which]  the  field  work  depends  on  the  sophisticated  comment  of  the 
Informant  at  every  step  of  the  ^y'   (^ad,  1972:  121).     In  my  field  situation, 
such  a  relationship  was  lacking.     Had  it  been  available  I  might  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  misinterpreting  my  subjects'  cultural  signals.  A 
sympathetic  informant  would  also  Have  bee^  able  to  . reduce  my  constant, 
nagging  worry  that  I  nrLght  be  straying  too  far  into  th6  une^^ected  contact 
area  of  the  continuum,  and  was  becoming  deviant.    S>y  being  too  diffident 
about  attending  some  ceremonies,  or  asking  questions  even  when  opportunity 
offered.  I  undoubtedly  missed  much  that  would  have  been  invaluable. 

Il^is  seems  inevitable  when  explicit  guidance  from  an  informant 
is  lacking.%nd  is  obvfously  exacerbated  if  one's  subjects  deliberately 
•   conceal  their  signals  of  disapproval  or  even  approval.     The  unpredictability 
of  the  field^situation  generates  intra-personal  strains  for  the  observer, 
as  he  can  never  be  sure  about  the  reliability  of  anything  he  experietjces .  ' 
^n  a  low  culture,  it  is  possible  that'  informants  would  give  vague  general- 
izations if  they  want  to  avoid  forbidden  areas.     However,  if  they  do  give 
information  freely,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  no^be 
believed.     As  they  have  no  positive  gain  in  lying,  and  probably  do  not  lie. 


5- 


I  am  grateful  to  have  had  a  brief  opportunity  to  discuss  the  question 
of  cultural  signals  with  Professor  A.L.  Epstein  during  the  Conference 
on  Sociological  Studies  of  Jews  in  Australia .  Melbourne,  August  1969. 
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what  they  do  disclose  is  possibi^^he  truth. 

In  the  classic  research  situation,  the  obsetver  is  urged  to  use 
his  'per sonal -equation'   (Nadel,  1951:  48)  to  adjust  his  subjective 
reactions  to  sense  impressions,  in  an  effort  to  minimise  bias.     In  a  high 
culture,  this  technique  seems  to  have  several  limii^tions.    The  personal 
equation  cannot  be  a  constant  form  of  adjustment  factor,  a«  seems  to  be 
implied,  where  the  dynamics  of  the  field  situation  are  never  the  same- 
twice  running.    The  interactions  between_sbserver  and  observed  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  flux.     In  addition,  fhe  observer  is  part  of  the  field 
situation,  and  affects  it  by  his  presence  and  actions,  even  by  his  emotions. 
All  these  alter  over  time.     As  Young  has  observed  (1965:  13): 

The  observer  brings  to  his  work  the  predispositions 
gained  from  all  the  social  relationships  he  has  ever  had, 
whether  or  not  they  are  relevant  to  the  particular  problem 
of  the  research,  and  in  the  light  of  these  predispositions 
he  is  found  to  notice  (and  not  notice)  things  different  from 
those  seen  by.  other  investigators,    kt  the  same  time  the 
observer  alters  the  observed  merely  by  observing  them.  The 
observer  is  not  able  to  describe  hie  subjects  as  they  'are\ 
only  the  way  in  which  they  interact  with  him  (my  i'talics). 

It  is  questionable  whether  Young's  final  comment  applies  to 
unobtrusive  social  research,  in  which "covert  observations  are  made  of  subjects 
who  are  unaware  of  the  research  worker's  presence  or  motives.     In  such 
circumstances,  they  can  hardly  interact  with  him,  yet  he  can  still  describe 
objectively  in  behavioural  terms  how  they  are  interacting  with  each  other. 
To  this  extent  the  research  worker  does  not  constitute  a  contaminating 
variable  in  the  field  situation. 


However,  in  face-to-face  contacts,  the  observer  must  take  into 
account  at  least  two  dimensions.     One  is  the  interaction  dimension,  i.e. 
the  point  any  contact  occupies  on  the  expected-unexpected  contact 
continuum,  and  a  temporal  dimension.     This  is  the  phase  of  research  or 
the  time  when  the  interaction  occurs.     The  longer  one  stays  in  coritact 
with  the  field  situation  the  more  dispositions  are  amassed  at  any  one  time 
to  take  forward  throughout  the  remaining  research  as  pre-dispositions 
affecting  what  follows.     The  interaction  dynamics  between  observer  and 
observed  are  vastly  Afferent    at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  period  in  the  field, 
from  what  they  were  at  the  beginning,  and  will  obviously  in  turn  affect  the 
parameters  of  the  continuum. 

Research  workers  coiranonly  report  on  the  emotions  felt  when  they 
leave  the  field,  such  have  been  the  rapport  and  genuine  friendship  built  up 
during  the  course  of  fieldwork.     Regret  is  felt  at  parting  by  both  the 
observer  and  the  observed,  in  contrast  to  the  suspic^rr-an4  uneaslne.as  ,that 
can  often  characterize  the  start  of  research  (e.g.  Firth,  1972:  10-32).  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  the  time  dimension  varies  qualitatively  as  well  as 
quantitatively,  i.e.  in  purely  chronological  terms. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  this  third  dimension  in  the 
total  field  situation,  as  it  inevitably  affects  all  parties  in  it.  The 
dimension  comprises  the  varying  emotional  charges  -  the  analogy  with  an 
electric  battery  is  intentional  -  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  events  in 
the  time  dimension.     If  this  is  conceptualized  *  as  a  flow  of  experiences 
rather  than  a  chronological  sequence  of  events,  the  electrical  analogy  assumes 
added  force.     Some  events  are  highly  charged  with  emotion  -  that  is  they 
have  a  high  cathectic  quality  for  the  subjects  of  research  -  while  others 
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have  a  smaller  charge,  and  are  less  psychologically  demanding.    A  number 
of  events' In  the- Orthodox  Jewish  stream  of  experience,  in  whiqh • fasting 
is  mandatory,  add  to  their  high  cathectic  quality  by  bflng  physiolttgically 
demanding,.     For  the  research  worker  Caught  up  in  such  a  flow  of  experietices, 
reactions  to  what  is  observed  have,  to  adjust  to  a  succession  of  peaks  and 
troughs,  whose  cathectic  quality  can  only  be  judged  subjectively.    A  third 
dimension  Is  thus  added  to  those  already  discussed. 

The  field  situation,  of  which  the  research' worker  is  himself  an  . 
integral  part,  can  be  'mapped'  by  using  these  three  dimensions  as  coordinates. 
The  first  is  thychconological  time  dimension  (an  independent  variable). 
The  second  is  the  d,egrie  of  rapport  on  the  expected-unexpected  contact  con- 
tinuum.   This  is  both  an  independent  _gnd  dependent  variable;  the  latter  | 
^     relating  to  time  in  the  field.     The  third  is  the  cathectic  quality  or  the 
emotional  charge  in  events  occurring  over  time.     The  first  two  dimensions  ■ 
can  be  shovna  diagramma^tically  as  In  Figure  Al.li 
\  Two  hypothetical  participant  observation  'pathways'  are  illustrated. 

Position  A  suggests  a  high  degree  of  rapport  developed  steadily  over  a 
lengthy  period  of  time.     Its  corresponding  pathway  could  be  typical  of  field- 
work  under  classic  conditions  in  a  low  culture,  with  informants  and  a  high 
degree  of  collegiality  present.     Position  B  suggests  a  lower  degree  of 
rapport  deve'loped  relatively  quickly,  but  falling  to  increase  through  time. 
Its  corresponding  pathway  could  be  typical  of  fieldwork  in  a  high  culture 
lacking  collegiality.     Some  rapport  is  established  quickly,  as  learning  the 
language  does  not  present  a  problem,  but  the  degree  of  depth  of  Insight 
and  participation  ultimately  achieved  is  lower  than  in  the  low  culture 
pathway.  h  ,  , 
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(1)  A  HYPOTHESISED    '  LOW    CULTURE*    PATHWAY  - 
CURVILINEAR     AS    FULL     RAPPORT  .  i.e. 
CULTURAL  /SSIMILATION.  IS    NOT  REACHED. 

(2)  A  HYPOTHESISED  *  HIGH   CULTURE  *  PATHWAY  - 
CURVILINEAR    AS    EXTRA     TIME    SPENT    IN    FIELD  * 
DOES     NOT    GREATLY     INCREASE  RAPPORT. 

\ 

Fig.  Al.l 
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However,  phases  of  the  time  dimension  have  varying  amounts  of 
emotional  charge  or  cathectic  quality.     Any  point  on  the  two^-^limeni^onal 
time/rapport  plane  thus  bas  its  corresponding  cathectic  quality.  The 
vertical  projection  of  all  possible  points  forms  a  oatheotio  surface, 
shown  dia^ranuuatically  as  in  Figure  A1.2.     The  surface  is  undulating  to  denote 
the  peaks  and  troughs  of  emotional  charge  which  constitute  its  dominant 
characteristic.     These  are  a  functioti  of  both  time  and  degree  of  rapport, 
and  it  seems  necessaty  for  the  observei^  to  take  into  account  all  three 
aspects  when  observing  and  interpreting  behaviours. 
(4)     Ethical  issues  in  the  research 

The  cathectic  element  in  the  fieldwork  highlights  the  difficulties 
the  observer  faces  in  preserving  some  objectivity,  while  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  achieve  a  degree  of  empathy  or  Veretehen  in  the  V^eberian 
sense  (Weber,     1962:- 15,  34  ff.).    To  the  extent  that  he  identifies  and 
participates  with  fiis  subjects  on  the  cathectic  plane  in  order  to  obtain 
veretehen,  he  risks  lOsing  the  objectivity  that  has  long  been  considered 
the  hallmark  of  successful  fieldwork.     Yet,  to  remain  emotionally  detached, 
risks  losing  the  empathetic  participation  necessary  to  subjectively  recon- 
struct other's  reality..    Some  events  gain  their  cathectic  quality  >*y  the 
very  sharing  of  emotions.     By  standing  aloof  at  such  times  as,  for  instance, 
the  shower  of  congratulations  poured  upon  the  senior  master  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  the  observer  not  only  cuts  himself  off  from  a  flow  of  shared  joy 
and  emotion,  but  risks  prejudicing  his  future  fieldwork.     It  seems  mandatory 
for  the  observer  to  be  a  social  being  in  terms  of  the  culture  he  is.  studying, 
and  describe  it  'by  following  its  own  internal  order  and  logic'-  (Valentine, 
1968:  173). 
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A  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  VIEW 
^OF  PARTICIPANT  OBSERVATION 


Fig.  A1.2 
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To  escape- the  dilemma  of  distorting  the  'objective'  picture 
one  presents,  it  sfiems  necessary 7o  reconstruct  social  reality  through 
a  frame  of  reference,  which  the  observer  tries  to  match  as  closely  as 
possible  with  that  of  his  subjects,  whilst  using  his  own  experiences  and  ^ 
cultural  parameters  as  a  basis  slj^^parison..    As  Wallace  has  pointed 
out  (1972:  202):     'To  assume  that  a.  culture  is  understax^afele  only  in 
Its  own  terms  would,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  sequire  that 
ethnography  be-written  only  in  the  native  language'.  . 

✓'To  reduce  distortions  to  data  from  over-subjective  reporting, 
fieldwork  experiences  can  be  monitored  by  independent  observers  of  the 
culture  to  whom  the  observer  has  access.     In  this  respect,  fieldwork  in  a 
high  culture  can  be  turned  to  positive  advantage.    Mead  was  able  to  alleviate 
the  sense  of  isolation  she  experienced  in  studying  a^high  culture  by  having 
opportunities  to  discuss  it  analytically  and  intellectually  with  friends. 
These  were  not  members  of  the  high  culture  but,  like  her,  were  profession- 
ally interested  in  trying  to  understand  it  (Mead,  1972:  124-45).     I  had  a 
number  of  friends  with  whom  I  could  discuss  the  boys  at  the  school,  but 
by  doing  so  a  number  of  ethical  issues  became  apparent,  and  the  practice 
was  discontinued.     It  was  obvious  that  the  comments  intended  to  help  me 
were,  in  fact,  coloured  by  my  friends'  'lack  of  knowledge  about  the  unique 
community  of  which  the  school  is  a  part.     Comments  about  'average'  Jews 
were  of  little  assistance.     It  was  al'so  apparent  that  the  behaviour  of  boys 
at  the  school  was  invariably  seen  as  deviant,  and  I  was  in  danger  of 
breaching  confidences  in  some  cases  by  discussing  certain  aspects.  The 
6iA'y  exceptions,  were  the  psychiatrist  already  referred  to,  whose  clinical 
impartiality  and  confidentiality  could  b^  relied  on,  and  the  officers  pf 
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the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  who  are  bound  by  a  similar  code  of  ethics. 

Ethical  issues  arise' when  one  is  tempted  to  go  and  observe 
comparable  institutions.    At  one  stage  during  fieldwork,'  when  nothing 
appeared  to  make  sense  -  a -stage  not  unique  to  judge  from  the  accounts 
of  others  -  it  was  tempting  to  take  up  invitations  to  visit  the  leaders 
of  other  Jewish  congregations  in  the  Melbourne  area  in  .order  to  discuss 
.  my  own  research.     I  also  toyed  with  the  idea  of  visiting  their  synagogues 
for  certain  services.     These  all  had  to  be  rejected  for  Several  reasons. 

> 

During  research  it  had  become  all  too  apparent  that  the  Orthodoxv  of  the 
Lubavitcher  SchoSl  set  it  apart  from  the  remaining  congregations^  dnd  was 
seen  by  them  in  an  unfavourable  light The  information  and  conmients  of 
"more  liberal  Jews  might  have  been  biased  against  the  congregation  attached 
to  the  school.     In  discussions,  I  might  also  have  betrayed  confidences. 
Secondly,  my  own  impressidns  were  confused  enough,  but  had  to  be  sorted 
out  within  the  parameters  of  the  field  situation  of  which  I  wa^  a  member. 
Transferring  to  another  situation  would  compound  confusion  rather  than  ease 
it. 

It  was  also  apparent' that  such  an  action  would  be  regarded  as 
disloyal  by  members  of  my  own  school-community.    This  was  made  .quite  clear 
during  discussion  with  one  of  the  administrative  staff  about  obtaining  a 
seat  in  t\ie  shut  for  the  approaching  High  Holydays.'     I,  happened  \o  mention 
that  I  might  attend  one  of  the  Liberal  synagogues,  but.  was  warned  most 
seriously  th^t  this  would  be  a  mistake.    Word  that  I  had  attended  worship 
there  would  quickly  get  back  to  thq  school,  and  would  not  be  liked  at' all. 
The  implication  was  clear  that  I  somehow  'belonged'  to  the  school- and;  ^ 
would  be  considered  disloyal  if^I  went  elsewhere,  particularly  to  a  l^ss 
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Orthodox  8hul.     In  the  outcome  I  attended  services  in  'my  own'  Bhul. 

Close  attachment  of  this  nilture  to  one's  subject  of  research, 
which  on^  both  feels  at  the  personal  level,  and  realizes  is  implicit 
from  the  expectations  of  others,  inevitably  exacerbates  the  observer's 
ethical  problems.     He  has  to  come  to  terms  with  how  much  to  disclose, 
what  to  keep4)rivate.  even  whether  to  publish  at  all.    Such  decisions  are  . 
^8  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  phenomenological  stance  towards  fieldwork 
as  the  data  themselves.     It  seems  logical  that  all  one  can  arrive  at  is 
a  personal  decision^ther  than  a  summation  of  the  argumeots  of  others, 
in  which  as  many  points  for. as  against  what  one  has  done  can  be  found 
(e.g.  Shils.  1959;  Barnes.  1963;  Erikson.  1970;  Fichter  &  Kolb.  1970; 
Roth.  1970). 

My  research  interest  in  the  school  was  not  concealed  from  the  • 
Principal  at  our  first  meeting.     Then  and  on  subsequent  meetings  we  had 
the  tacit  understanding  thit  I  was  to  carry  out  research  and  teach.  On 
several  occasions  during  staff  meetings,  the  Principal  mkde  asides  to  me 
that  I  would  appreciate  the  significance  of  an  item  we  happened  to  be 
.discussing,  although  he  never  made  my  dual  role  explicit  to  other  members 
of  staff.     A  number  of  them  gradually  came  to  suspect  that  I  was  carrying 
out  research  of  some- sort^^jjiit^were  not  clear  about  its  exact  nature.  A 
similar  awareness  gradually  developed  among  the  boys,  particularly  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  year.     Since  leaving  the  field  I  have  been  asked  by 
several  of  the  boys  I  taught  about  tlie  progress  of  the  thesis,  in  terms 
that  showed  they  had  been  far  mord  aware  of  my  research  role  at  the  school 
than  I  realized  at  the  time.     Far  from  showing  resentment,  their  questions 
have  indicated  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  outcomfe  of  the  research,. 
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particularly  what  I  thiftk  about  the  school.  • 

•     The  research  techniques  used  were  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  request  that  I  should  not.  ask  the  boys  questions  abput  t^^eir  religious 
beliefs.    This  obviously  impeded  research  to  a  considerable  d^egree.  and 
it  was  tempting  to  aband9n  the  whole. enterprise  as  was  suggested  by 
"  several  of  my  advisers!    However,  too  much  had  been  invested  "in  it  per-    J  • 
sonant  as  I  td^resigned  from  a  senior  position  at  another  school  to  do. 
the  ^esearchfand  had  more  o(  less  b.rmt,my  bridges  behind  me.    The  feat. 
^  that  the  Vunobtruslve  measures  used  might  be  harmful  to  "the  boys. is  un- 

founded,  as  all  were  turned  to  educational  use  in  preparing  f^r  examinations 

r  if.  '  / 

'  or  forming  part  qf  on-going  educational  woT^. 

-  •     '    '      The  problem  of  what  to  publish  and  what  to  conceal  has  been  thfe 

-  most  difficult  to  solve.     One  might  firstly  make  a  distinction  between 
Knowledge  about  the  school" that  belongs  to  the  public  domain  and  knowledge- 
which  belongs  to  the  private^ domain.     A  great  deal  of  the  description" in 
parts  pne  and  Two  belongs  to  the  former  and«^  accessi^^e  to  others  besides 

Myself  -  educationists,  members  of  the  wider  Jewiah  community,  and  of  the 
•    community  associated'with^the  school  itself..  Part  of  it  has.even  been 
published  in  the  Jewish  newspaper.     It  is  thus  'common  knowledge'  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  confidential.    However,  even  in  this  domain  some 
'  '  precau^tions  haVe  been  taken.  '  By  my|>wn  decision,  and  at  thl  Principal's 

request,  the  e^.ct  name  and  location  of  the  school  have  not  been  identified, 
some  parts  of  the  data  have  been  cMr^ed  to  conceal  identities,  without 
altering  the  meaning  of ;hat  has, been  published.    The  religious  curriculum 
of  the  school  has  bden  describedyas  it  was  givfen 'to  me  by  the  Director  of  ; 
Religious  Studies,  who  made  no  request  that^Lt  be  kept  confidential.    '  • 
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Knowledge  "that  blW-sngs  to  the  private  domain  occurs  mainly  In 
PUtts  Thrjae  and  Vour,  and  lays  the  obligation  of  confidentiality  on  the 
observer,  but  bniy  to  the  extent /it  would  seem,  th^  by  publishing  it 
he  risks  harming  either  the.  reputation  of  the  school  Itself  or  any  of 
its  members.  •  At  no  time  during  resekrch  was.  ittformation  g.iven  to  me  on  . 
the  condition  that  it  be  kept  contiderit^l.,  ["beppite  this,  I  hW  ch3sen 
to  suppress  a  considerable  amount  of  personal  information  that  came. my  way 

in  the  roJL-e  of  teacher  rathe'r  than  research  wr  :ker.   Jhe  devices  of  using 

■  '■  \ 

code  letters  for  boys,  pseudonyms,  and  composite  ideal- type  boys,  are 
some  guarantee  that  persons  do  not  identify  themselves  or  each- other.  The 
,  lapse  of  /ime  between  thf  date  of  research  and  the  publication  of  this  ^ 

thesis  is  a  further  protection  against  Identification  and  possible  harm, 

1 

Shlls  has  suggested  (1959:  131):  '  ' 

Privacy. .and  eve^n  secrecy  are  positive  rights,  'but  the 
.  obligation  to  respect  them  may* properly  b^  suspend&d  by 
the  deliberate  decision  of"  the  participants  whose  privacy 
•        -  is  in  question.     Moreover/as  long  as  th6  knowledge  was 
sought  solely  for  increasing  our  general  intellectual 
understanding  of  human  conduct,  the  moral  obligation  is 
held  vithin  bounds «  ^ 
'  To  some  extent  it  would  be  legitimate  to  claim  that  the  agreement  to  employ 
ihe  at  the  school,  under  condiUons  in  which  my  research  interests  were 
known,  was  a  'deliberate  decision'  which  partially  suspended  the  school's 
rights  to  absolute  secrecy  and  privacy.     In  return  for  the  privilege  o^ 
entry  to  "Lubavitche*r  School,  I  would 'hope  that  any  Increase  of  knowledge 
of  human  conduct  in  this  thesis  has  not  been  gained  by  any  improper  use 

»  -  • 

of  a  fiduciary  relationship.  ^ 
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^        APPENDIX  2.1y 

THEMATIC  APPERCEPTION  INSTRUMENT 

^  A  practice  example  of  creative  writing 

■< 

Iatrodu<£tlon:  '  , 

As  you.  have  already  Vseen  fronKpractice  test  papers,  use 
of  photographs  or  pictures  is  very  conimon^    The  following  picture 
gives  opportunity  for  creative  writing.     In  thiscase  write  in  the 
^orm  of  a  reminiscence ^ (memory  of  a  past  event)  from  either  an 
imaginary  past  or  real  life  as  you  wish.  -  Describe  in  a  paragraph 
on  the  back  of  this-  sheet  ^hat  the  following  picture  axiggeste  to 
you.  *  -       "  ' 


\ 
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SENTENCE  COMPLETION 'QUESTIONNAIRE  -  PAUL  " 

'A  practice  example  of  a  -style  used  in  some 
I'  *  ,  Written  Es^ression  tests 

l^ntroduction:  j' 

It  is  important  to  become  fluent  in  reading  quickly,  makings  up 
your  mind  quickly  without  fussing  or  trying  to  be  ^too  complex,  writing 
^  carefully  and  iegibly,  with  correct  use  of  punctuation,  grammar  and ♦ spelling. 
Maintaining- continuity  of  ideas  is  also  vital.  •  , 

This  Qxei;cise  gives  practice  iti  these  skills.    It  is  a  story 
about  an  adolescent  boy  called  Paul,  who  thinks  fairly  sensibly  about  most  ' 
things.    Complete  the  story,  using  your  own  Ideas  as  to  how  ybu  would 
imagine  it  would  be.    ,         i  - 

a.  P^ul  came  to  a  new  school.    He  has  hardly  been  there  for  a  few 
days  when  he  already  made  friends  because   

b.  Soon  h#was  well  known  to  his  various  teachers,  both  InTacidenfic 
and  religious  subjects.    Coming  out  of  school  one  day  he  happened  . 

to  overhear  two  of  them  talking  about  him.     One, .the   

. .  ^  said   

The  other,  the  replied  


c.      When  Paul  got  home^tjiat  evening  he  mentioned 


La^er,  when  he  was  in  bed  and  the  light  was  out,  he  could  not 


help  wondering  if  his  father 


d.      The  following  day  he  met  his  closest  ftslend  before  school  began, 
and  said  to  him:     '-I  want  to  tell  yoy  something  confidential. 
It  is  
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APPENDIX  3.1 


PREFACE    -    MICRO-AREA  ftESEARCH:  "^AN  INTERDISCIPLINAAY  APPROACH  TO 

»  o 

*    'fe  '  LOCAL  SOCIAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES* 


Introduction. 


t 


^0 


The  fruitful  method  of  area  research,  employed  by  Steward  and 
his  associates  (1930)  in  the  immediate  post-war  period /provided  the  seminal 
impetus  for  a  great  many  studies  of  lairge  regions.    Projects  have  been 
carried  out  in  Latin 'America,  Puerto  Rieb, '  Africa,  South  East  Asia,  among 
other  areas',  hnd  have  been  characterized  by  an  inter-disciplinary,  macro- 
scale  approach  with  the  objective  of\irriving  at  'an  unddrstaoding  of  socio-  - 
cultural  wholes  as  they  exist  in  area'   (ibid.,  p.  7)  .  V^^^ 

there  is  an  obvious- geographical  component  in  such  an  approach,  and, 

in  the  current  tfend  to  include\Ln  geography  more  social  and  cultural  elements, 

area  rj^search  could  provide  a  useful  ^methodology  antf  structure  fot  courses 

*        '      '  1 
which,  we  suggest,  might  be' termed  Qooial  arid  enoivormental  6tudiee. 

Exciting  as  this  prospect  appears  to  be,  there  is  a  more,  pressing  need  fqr  a  - 

new  approach  to  fieldwork  in  local  areas,  which  too  of ten 'concentrates  on 

purely  geomorphological  or  ecolaomlc  aspects,-  and  tends  to  lose  sight  of  the 

fact  that  geography,  the  study  of  'things  in  association  in  area',  c^uld  quite 

legitifnately  study  social  and  cultural  'things',  provided  it  does  so  through 

the  accepted  and  appropriate  methods  of  the  discipline. 

Aspects  of  an-area?8  Cultural  geography,  social  relationships,  even 

social  values,  and  other,  strictly  non-geographical  phenomena  can  be  graphed. 


-k 


Geography  Teacher^  10  (August  1970):  73-82, 


The  term  social  and  environmental  studies  seems  preferaBle  to  both  social 
'studies  and  social  sciences,,  as  stress  is  laid  on  the  subtle  interplay 
between  social  and  geographical  factors  within  an  areal  context. 
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mapped,  ohown.  in  quaal-geographical  diagrams  to  give  training  in  fieldwork 
oklllo  and  abllitieo,  without  becoming  the  often  sterile,  ""let'e-now- 
otudy-Qoll-eroolon-at-that-fann'  type  of  approach  we  commonly  meet  with 

in  ochoolo.    There  is  a  rich  harvest  to  be  won  by  teachers  equipped  with 

\ 

the  methodof  concepts,  generalizations  and  overall  orientation  of  the-kind 
we  envioage.it  local  oocial  and  environmental  studies  such  as  urban  poverty 
and  'centre  c^ty'  problems,  re-development  schem&s  and  their  social  and 
environmentnl  implications,  ethnic  or  immigrant  enclaves  and  their  problems 
of  socio-economic  alienation.  j 

Hitherto,  community  or  milieu  studies  have  been  used  to  look  at 
small  communities,  but  have  encountered  some  research  difficulties,  ffechniques 
have  usually  been  drawn  .from  a  single  disciplio^  such  as  ethnography  or 
anthropology,  while  applied  as  opposed  to  pure  sociology  has  developed  to 
study  the  social  policies,  goals  and  institutions  of  modern,  industrial  urban 
communities.     (Gouldner  &  Miller,  1965).    But,  as  Martin  (1970:  301)  has 
commented r    'Urban  studies  remain  highly  fragmented;     the  contributions  of 
economics,  history,  political  science  and  geography  have  scarcely  been 
integrated  into  sociological  thinking;     few  general  theories  have  been  advanced 
and  none  has  gained  general  acceptance'. 

,  io  achieve  some  holistic  view  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  employ 

selected  inter-disciplinary  perspectives  from  the  relevant  social  sciences, 
such  as  applied  sociolog^f,  cultural  and  sdfcial  geography,  urban  anthropology, 
applied  economics,'  within  some  sort  of  'generalist'  and  co-ordinating  over- 
view of  the  type  that  Spindler  (1963:  15-16)  attributes  to  general 

i 

anthropological  method. 


\ 
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Such  an  approach  would  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of 

Steward's  afea  research:    holistic  viewpoint,  areal  limitations,  con- 

centration  on  social  and  cultural  phenomena,  inter-disciplinary  focus, 

J  '  '  ^ 

but  would  nedd  to  be  at  a  much  smaller  scale •     It  seems  preferable  to  avyld 

too  close  an  identification  with  'big  brother',  and  to  use  instead  the  term 

rrdoro-^area  reoearoh  as  one  basic  strategy  for  small-scale,  local  social  and 

environmental  studies,  wh|ch  examine  small  communities. 

This  article  sets  oat  a  rationale  for  the  local,  urban  studies 

\ 

that  might  be , attempted ,  and  draws  upon  the  writer's  experimental  fourth 
Form  course,   'Sociological  Studies  in  Geography',  trialled  in  a  small?,  ' 
Independent  school  in  a  suburb  of  Melbourne.     It  suggests^hat  micro-area 
research  might  provide  both  a  technique  for  carrying  out  fieldwork  exercises 
in  urban  schools,  and  a  useful  method  of  obtaining  the  'inner  view'  of 
coipmunities  such  as  et5hnic  or  economically  disadvantaged  minorities  where 
they  can  be  identified  'in  area'.  ' 
Some  general  problems 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  first  some  of  the  problems  others 
encountered  from  which  to  propose  alternative  approaches.    Possibly  the 
most  common  problem  they  met  is  inherent  in  the  criteria  used  to  identify 
a  'community'.     The  very  term  itself  has  areal  and  spatial  connotations 
'deeply  embedded  in  our  thinking,  and  so  much  a  part  of  most  people's 
experience  at  certain  ^%frages  of  life,  that  urban  planners  (ariA  some  resear*oh 
wdrkers)  still  tend  to. think  of  the  city  as  essentially  a  system  of  local 
sub-groups  or  communities'  (Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  303;  writer's  italics). 
Th^s  appears  to  have  led  to  pre-occupatiohs^with  definitions  and  a  compulsion 
to  draw  neat  boundaries  around  social  aggregates  in  the  hope  of  netting 
thereby  a  community.  ^  j 
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There  is,  hpwever,  basic  lack  of  consensus  cbnceming  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ' cotnniunity ' .    As  Hillery  (1964:  114)  has  remarKed, 
after  reviewing  94  definitions. of  the  term:     'Beyond  the  concept  that 
people  are  invofved  in  community,  there  la  no  complete  agreement  as  to  . 
th6  nature  of  community'.     Sklare  (1958:  168)  has  suggested  that  the  term 
'Jewish  community' ,^  in  the  United  States  at  least,  is  'fraught  with  a 
nujnber  of  problems  ....    The  most  important  such  problem  is  that  ...  by 
the  most  generous  standards  we  can  properly  speak  only  of  a  Jewish  sub- 

comnmnity' .  o  *  '  ^ 

There  is  general  agreeiAent  Among  many  writers  that  some  idea  of 
territory  is  involved  in  a  community,  though  often  limited  in  cjiaracter, 
and  Sjoberg's  (1964:  114)  modification  of  a  definition  by  Parsons  takes 
this  into  account:     'A  community  is  la  collectivity  of  actors  sharing  a 

limited  territorial  area  as  a  basis  for  carrying  out  the  greatest  share  of 

•  \  ^  '  • 

their  daily  activities'.    When  thifi  definition  is  applied  to  urtlan  areas, 

the  boundary  compulsion  appears  to  operate  wit*h  consequent  fruetratlA* 
•  and  inaccuracies.     It  may  be  possi^-e  t^o  draw  a  boundary  around  a  Malayan 
kampung/\or  instance,  and  be  fairly  confident  that  it  will  enclose  the 
majority  6f  the  community,  as  usually  land  holdings  are  one  clue  to  dis- 
tinguishing  one  community  from  another,  but  in  the  situation  of  big  cities, 
where  identification  with ^ farm  land  does  not  operate,  and  where  community 
land  is  rare  such  a  technique  is  of  limited  use.     Using  local  council 
boundaries  as  arbitrary  community  limits  raises  the  problem  familiar  to  most 
geographers  where  politico-administrative  lines  can  cut  througli)  otherwise 
homogeneous  areas  that  straddle  them. 
Solutions  in. theory  and  their  application  in  practice 

It  is  tempting  to  abandon  altogether  the  notion  of  trying  to  bring 
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pome  geographical  referent  Into  the  concept  of  community.,  flowever,  some 
urban  anthropologists  and  aoclologlsts  have  Identified  and  delimited 
'Gollectlvitles  of  -actors'  In  precise  terras  without  putting  boundaries  - 
around  them.     Vftiat  they  appear  to  have  used  Instead  Is  a  variant  of  the 
geographical  concept  of  a  node:    a.  point  around  which  particular  activities 
,H:ake  place  (Kohn,  1970).    Whyte's  (1943)  Street  Comer  Society  had  an 
obvious  geographical  referent.     Lewis  (1961:  xlv)  Identified  community 
through  the  "tenement  block  or  veoindad:    a  'little  world  of  its  own,  enclosed 
by  high  cement  walls  on  the  north  and  south  and  by  rows  of  shops  on  the 
other  two  sides.    These  shops  ...  supply  the  ^plc  needs  of  the  veoindad, 
.so  that  many  of  its  tenants  seldom  leave  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
are  almost  strangers  to  the  rest  of  Mef^lco  City' .     Hellmann  (1966)  identified 
a  node  as  the  slum  yard  she  studied  in  Johannesburg.  ^ 

Each  of  these  nodes  is  functional  in  the  senBe  that  it  provides  ' 
a  oormunity  fooal  point,  a  means  of  Identlf icatidn  and  a  sense  of  belonging 
for  the  community  as  a  viable  unit,  and  around  it  4evelop8  a  nodal  regibn 
or  tributary  area,  linked  to  it  not  only  by  concrete  routes  of  transport 
.  and  communication,  but,  we  can  conceive,  by  a  network  of  common  ideas, 
•values  and  belief s. related  to  it.    These  reinforce  the  sense  of  attachment 
-  community  members  derive  from  such  community  focal  points  purely  by  reason 
of  having  them  in  their  midst  vas  symbolic  reminders  of  collective  community 

;  ,  ,     ,  _  2" 

sentiments  -  the  idea  of  'ours'  as  opposed  to  'theirs'. 

We  can  also  regard  nodes  as  forming  constellations  within  a 
cofflmunlty,  and  a^  beitig  ranked  in  a  hierarchy  according  to  the  values  members 

—   ^  y 

Victor  Uchendu  (1965:  34-38)  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  Igb& 
culture  and  the  Importance  placed  on  'getting  up'   (achieving  community 
status)  by  acquiring  status  symbols  such  as  a  school,  or  community  hall 
within  the  fence  surrouifcing  the  coiumunlty. 
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attach  to  them.    It  Is  an  ipfetructlve  escerclse  to  set  children  the  task 
of  ranking  such  nodes  as  "church,  football  club,  town  hall,  elderly  citizens' 
centre,  schools,  swimming  pool,  library  in  their 'order  of  felt  importance. 
The  resultant  hler^archy  often  teflects  stiared  community  values,  and  begins 
to  establish  part  of  tlie  totality  of  the  community  itself,. 

-Operationally  we  suggest  that , the , node  can  be  ^sed  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  community' s  ramifications  as  seen  by  persons  associated  with 
the  node.     In  the.  case  of  the  project  to  be  described,  the  node  chosen  waCs 

^  *        "  *  a 

a  religious  .school^  to  which  it  was  known  .members  of  a  small  religious 
community  send  their  children.    In  thi|  case,  the  children  are  thus  a  sample 
f^om  the  colSliunity,  although  perhaps,  not  necessarily  a^  representarive  one. 
From  its  earliest  years  each  chilAJji^T^veloped  as  part  o%  his  'cognitive 
map'  du^ring  the  socialization  process  the  clear  picture  of  the  school,  where 
it  Is  located  spatially  cmd  what  it  stands  for  or  means  in  relation  to  the 
community.      The  child's  peers  will  have  similar,  though  not  identical, 
cognitive  i^ps  of  the  school.    These  will  6verlap  or  inter-penetrate  to  some 
extent^  but  all  will  contain  some  elements       common:     the  shajcad  or  ^ 
community  elements  oi^  the  child's  world.-  ^ 

.The  school  node  shares  the  cognitive  map  with  other  nodes, 
associations,  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  kinfolk  and  friends.  The 
child  learns  to  recognize  whe«e  these  are,  and,  at  the  appropriate  a^e, 

a 

can  show  some  of  thesXin  diagrammatic  or  map  fonI^i^^.At  a  more  advanced 
level,  the^idea  of  a  nodal  regipn  can  be  understood  and  shown  on  a  con- 
ventional map,'  and  the  links  with  associations  and  people  illustrated  by 


3  '  - 

The  idea  of  'cognitive  map'v  is  discussed  by  Clausen  (1968:  141), 

but  the  community  element  not  developed.  / 


means  of  a  edaiat  network  diagram.    This  powerful  analytical  tool, 
Initially  develope\  by  Barnes  (1954)  and  later  refined  by  Bott  (1957> 
in  her  study  of  families  in  'London,  is  discussed  in  detail  and  illusttat^d 
b>Martin  (1970:  302-307,  331'-339>'^who  used  the  same  approach  in  her  o\m 
study  of  cdLunities  in  Adelaide.    Redfield  (1956:  113^131)  deals  with 

*  this  concept,  which  has  generated  many  studies  of  social  telat.ionships, 

.  and  compares  it  with  other  models  that  have  been  proposed. 

'By  askirig  a  participant  in 'the  community,  to  illustrate  oi;  symbolize^ 
4iis  cognitive  map  in  .the  manner  we  have  suggested,  we  advance  some  way  ^o 
obtaining  an  'inner  view'  of  community  as  opposed  to  an  'outer  view'.  The 

'-distinction  between  the  twa  is  the  basis  of>  the  fundamental  field-research 
problem  facing  'the  anthropologist,  whose  prime  concern  and  raison. d'etre  • 
might  b'e  to  ol|tain  the  'inner  perspective  of  human  reality'   (Pouwer,  1968:  21) 
Levi-Strauss  (1963:  281-82)  has  pointed  out  that  the  'outer'  (observer's) 
model  and  the  'inner'   (community  member's)  jnodel  do  not  always  coincide. 
By  the  former  he  m^ans  the  Culturally -proddced  constructs  of  the  people 

^^emselves,  and  by  the  latter  the  mod€;l  devised  by  an  independent  obseprer. 
Ward  (1965)  has  developed  this  in  relation  to  Chinese  fishing  communities 
,in  Kwangtung  and  Kfelly's  (1963)  theory  of  personal  oonstruots  stresses  that 
cultures  are  viewed  differently  by  those  within  them  as  opposed  to  those 
outride,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  external  observer  to  try  to  think 
in  t&rms  of  the  inner  view. 

Useful  though  the  concept  of  a  symbolized  cognitive  map  cbuld  be 
hs  an  aid  to  establishing  some  of  the  parameters  of  the  community  through 

We  are  also  in  quite  a  respectable  anthropological  'mainstream'  as 
fieldwork  examples  abound  of  pre-literate  people  drawing  or  constructing 
symbolic  cognitive  maps  either  as  aids  to  memory  (the  Polynesian 
navigation  charts)^  or  to  illustrate  properties  of  their  communities 
(Bushmen,   tribal  Aborigines,  etc.). 


the.e.yes  of  children  or  others  from  lt»  the  metj/od  is  still  restricted  toS 
0  'flat',  one-dimensional  view,  and'  lacks  -the* depth  perspective  or  'inner  • 
view'.  '*In  our  stu^y,  the -boys  produced  several  maps  of  this  sort.  '  One  - 
showed  the  home  and  school .neighbourhood  in  the  form  of  a  street  plan 
on  which  were  plotted  all,,the  places  with  which  frhehome  had  regular 
dealings:    religious  buildings,  boys'  youth  clubs,  library,  father's, 
place  of  work,  where  this  was  close  by,  etc.  « 

A  description  o^the  area  in  terijis  of  population  densities  was 
related  ^o  d^iagrams  showing  squares  drawn  to  scale  representing  the  home 
'campus',  school  campus,,  and  local  council  area,  with  dots  to  show  the 
population  figures  at  a  rdtio  worked  out  by  the  boys  themselves  using  skills 
-learned  earlier  in  the  year  during  case  studies  of  population  patterns.  The 
nodal  or  tiributary  ration  of  the  school  was  shown  by''a  series  of  concentric 
circled  drawn  around  tli&^de.    The  radii  were  related  to  the  distanqes 
in  miles  out  from  the  school  to  which  the  provision  of  secular  and  religious 
goods  and  services  extended.    Central  place  theory  (Broek  &  Webb,  1968: 
377-88)  was  used  as  the  model  for  this  diagraiji,  again  based-bn  previous 

classwork.  •  ' 

Although  there  is  obviously  some  qualitative  elqnient  present  in 
such  methods^  of  symbolizing  the  cognitive  map,  by  the  very  fact  that,  some 
aspfects  are  $elected  for  inclusion  on  ^ps  or  in  diagrams,  and  not  others, 
the  result  is  still  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative.  - '  - 

The  idea  that  people  may  view  their  relationships  with  the  outside 
world  in  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative . terms  is  suggested  in  recent 
developments  in  the  mainstream  of  cultural  geography.    Three  major  concepts 
have  been  evolved  to  exptess  the  relationships  between  man  and  environment. 
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The  first  is  landsoape'J fha  second  •eaosystem,  the  thl'^d  and  most  recent 

environmental  perception  -  an  exciting  and  powerful  Analytical  tool. 

This  'assumes  that  each  man  has  an  "image"  of  the  world  and  that  within  ^ 

a  'given  culture  these  images  are  largely  shared'   (English,  1968:  204).  ' 

A  person's,  decisions  and  value  syst^ma^can  be  used  as  'pathways'  to 

discover  how  the  picture  or  image  of  the  World  ittside  the  .person's  head 

is    related  fo  his  relations  with'  the  actual  world  outside  it.  There 

still  remains  the  problem,  however,  of  finding  out  in  symbolic  form  the 

scale  of  values  which  results  in  the  world  being  viewed  as  one  pattern 

of  ranked  relationships  instead  of  another.  _  .- 

Excellent  results  with  a  preliminary  trial  at  Form  1  level 
Sliggested  that  a  modfiEication  of  Bott's  sooial  network  model  was  suitable 
for  this  purpose.    We  used  a' form  of  ray  diagram, 'with  each  boy  (ego)  at 
its  centre,  divided  into  four  quadrants,  with  each  qiiadrant  representing 
a  rank  in„a  scale  of  values'.    The  first  quadrant'  .(top  right)  was  assigned 
to  the  boy's  conceptualized  links  with  associations.-  places  and  individuals 
to  Which  he  attached  least  importance.    The  second  <luadrant  was  assigned 
to  links  th9ught  to  be  of  fair  importance,  the  third  to  those  held  to  be 
very  important,  and  thfe  fourth  quadrant  (top  left)  assigned  to  the  most, 
important  links.     It  was  thus  assumed  that  the  length  of  the  ray  would 
reflect  the  ua^ue  placed  on' the  association,  place  or  person  to  which  it 
connected.    To  reinforce  the  pymbolic' representation  of  ranked  values,  the 

♦  # 

lengths  of  the  rays  changed  according  to  the  rank. of  the  quadrant,  even 

though  each  quadrant  had- rays,  of  the  same  length:    one  inch  rays  in  the 

first  quadrant,  one  and  a  half  inch  rays  in  the  second,  two  inches  in  the 

thirds-  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  the  fourth  quadrant.    This  is,  of  course, 

(  .  . 

>quite  familiar  to  economic  geographers  where  the  length  o-f  rayS^is  used  to  • 
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■     i  '     '     ■  ... 

denote  the  value  or  quantity,  of ,  say,  tradi  from  a  port.    In  this  case 

the  length  of  the  ray  indicates  the  value  placed  upon,  or  degree  pf   t  . 

attachment  to, the  associations  and  persons  shqwn  in  the  diagram.  . 

From  both  tethpds  of-  symbolizing  cognitive  maps,  it  was  possible 

in  this  project  ,to  obtain  quite  detailed  .pictures  of  the  community  as  seen 

through  the  child's  environmental  perception  and  scale  of  values.  The 

degree  of  ^  congruence  between  the  sets  of  maps  from  each  boy  in  the  Form  ^ 

studied  was  quite  remarkable.    Some/ values  -  in  terms  of  associations, 

(  \       •  •  *  i 

organizations,  and  persbns  -  were  clearly  rejected' as  being  of  little' worth, 

and. this  pccurred  consistently.    Other  values  were  stressed.    Although  it 

was  known  prior-  to  the  study  that  some  of  t)ie  boys  belonged  to  different 

congregations  .-'tb^  district,  this  was  confirmed  by  the  composite  picture 

established  from  twenty  sets  of  symbolized  cognitive  maps,  from  which  it 

was  possible  to  see  the  ramifications  of  the  district's  'sacred  geography '.^ 

»  ■  *  . 

This  effective  concept  has  been  used  by  Milton  Singer  (I960)  in  his  study 
of  religious  communities  in  Madras,  India,  in  which  he  proceeded  in  a 
basica'lly  similar  way  to  our's  by  using  reUgious  nodes  as  his  initial 

starting  point.  '  ^J- 

A  final,  and  highly  successful  parf  of  the  project,  investigated 
the  use  to  which  the  boys  put  their  time  during  a- representative  day,- a 
week,  and  during  a  month  in  which  their  religious  activities  were  greatest. 
This  added  behavioura/ and  temporal  dimension^'  to  the  relational  aspects 
already  considered,  and  also  invoWed  the  question  of  values;  as,  quite  clearly 
from  the  results  the  boys  chose  to. allocate  their  time  to  certain  activities  , 
and  not  others. 

<>The  diagrams  employed  had  been  practibcd  during  sample  studies 
of  farms  and  their  routine.    The  boys  drew  their  personal  time-tables  to 
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show  the  junount  of  time  in  the  day  or  the  week  spent  on  major  Activities. 

^  \  \ 

These  were  established  and  specified  at  the  be^innin^  so  that  al^l  diagrams  . 
would  be  comparable,  though  this  risks  some  importaftt  categories. being 

omitted.  ,  * 

The  more  ambitious  and  demanding  task  entailed  the  compilation 

r 

of  time  spent  each  day  on  the  same  activities  for  a  complete  month.  Such 
•aspjects  as  sxeeping,  eating,  studying,  recreationj  etc.,  were  tabulated, 
fand  the  time  spent  on  each  calculated  for  each  day.    The  data  were  shown 
joy.  means  of  a  simplified  form  of  erg-o^rap/z  (Monkhouse  and  Wilkinson,  X952: 
204),  divided  into  the  various  categories  of  ^activities.     The  picture  that 
resulted  showed  very  clearly  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  boys'  lives  auring 
the  month,  in  which  several  religious  festivals  occur.    A  similar  pattern 
was  gilso  apparent  in  the  weekly  diagram  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the 
daily  one.     Compared  \4th  the  type  of  diagrams  we  might  expect  from  a  less 
religioys  community,  those  in  this  project  showed  a  unique  life  and  time- 
use  style.     There  was  also  considerable  correlation  between  the  implicit 
value  placed\in  certaj^  types  of  activity  s^wn  by  these  diagrams  and  the  ^ 
value  ranking  of  the  place^  and  associations  where  the  same  types  .of 
activities  take  place.-  ^  ^ 

Summary  •  -  o  ,   ^  ' 

We  have  discussed  N^e  problems  of  ^social  and  environment^- St;udie^^^^^ 

in  modern  urbin  societies  as  experienced  by  research  workers  using  traditional 

^  /       '  .  ^ 

approaches  tl^rough  one  or 'i^hef  of  the  social  sciences.    T6  overcome  these^ 

difficulties  we  proposed  that  selected,  key  social  science  perspectives  .  ^ 

might^be  used^on  an  inter-disciplinary  basis,  and  developed  an  operational 

model  from  a  number  of  recent  concepts':    social  network  theory  from  urban 
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anthropology  and  sociology;    Che  concept  of  node  from  central  place  theory 
in  geography;    environmental    perceptions  from  cultural  geography; 
cognitive  inaps  from  socialization  theory  and  social  psychology.  We 
suggested  that  the  application  of  the  operational  model  to  a  fourth  Form 
in  a  small,  religious  boys  school  in  Melbourne  formed  a  valuable  exercise 
in  urban  fieldwork  for  their  geography  course,  and  outlined  briefly  the^ 
types  of  diagrams  and  maps  which  were  produced  during  the  course  of  the 
project. 

The  basic  assumption  behind  the  experiment  was  that  it  is  possible 
to  ^btain  by  such  means  a  'picture'  of  the  boy's  community,  which  would 
have  more  of  an  'inner'  quality,  and  thus'matke  up  f^what  it  lacked  in 
quantitative,  statistical  rigour,  of  the  kind' usually  considered  desirable 
in  sociological  studies.^    We  con^deted  that  the  method  we  proposed  .might 
go  some  way  in  similar  circumstances  towards  solving  the  research  worker's 
(dilemma  inherent  in  these  two  views  of  social 'reality . 

V ,  '  — 

A  further  assum]^ion  was  made  that  ther^  was  no  yalid  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  boys'  unique  world  view  and  life,  time-use  style  could  be, 
and  would  be  shown  by  means  of  wh^  we  termed  symbolized  cognitive  maps. 
The  experiment  was  to  all  inltents  and  purposes  a  geographical  project,  which 
formed  a  logical  part  of  an  on-going  course 'in  which  all  the  skills  had 
been' taught  earlier  in  the  year.  'The  project  was  part  of  the  routine  of 
*cum\p.ative  assessment^  ysed  in  thd  school,  and  earned  marks  towards  the 
year's  final  total. 

^    Content  analysis  and  oth6r  methods  of  processing  the  data  could  easily 
be  used  to  Ishow  many  of  the  correlations  and  value  scales  in 
quantitative  terms. 
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The  result  of  the  project  demonstrated  that  these  assumptions 


were  justified.    Sufficient  verification  and  data  trlangulatlon  were 
apparent,  along  the  lines  discussed  ^iy  Webb,  and  his  associates  (1966:  3) ,  ' 
to  give,  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  picture  Stained  did  show 
something  of  the  'inner*  reality.     ^Although  the  project  was  basically 
for  geograt^hical  purposes,  we  consider,  now,  th^t  a  similar  approach  in 
a  school  with  a  high  immigrant  or  ethnic  concdntration  would  have 

y comparable  and  significant  results. 

There  would  be  attendant  benefits.    In  the  present  official 
policy  of  immigrant  integration  which  encourages  them  to  preserve  their 
sub-cultures,  as  opposed  to  aoQimilatioris  which  doesr  notj,  we  should 
encourage  children  from  ethnic  communities  to  take  a  prld^  in  their  sub- 
cultures.    The  approach  we  have  suggested  give*  xich  experience  in 
thinking  about  social  relationships,    identifying  with  a  sub-culture 
with  feelings  of  pride,  and  also  the  satisfaction  of  being  able,  and. 
allowed,  to  portray  for  their  Australian  peers  something  of  the  sub-culture's 

-  uniqueness  and  intrinsic  worth.    Benefits  would  be  gaitjed  by  the  teachers 
involved  in  seeing  the  real  background  to  their  immigrant  pupils,  and 
might  go  some  way  towards  remedying  the  gross  deficiencies  in  present 
teacher  training  courses  where  soclfc-cultural  backgrounds  are  virtually 
ignored/    To  achieve  only  this  might  be  eminently  worthwhile. 

6  '  *  *  ^ 

Data  triangulation  is  a  safeguard  suggested  by  Webb  to  overcome  possible 

weaknesses  in  *  one-shot*  measures  such  as  sociological  questionnaires. 

ft  * 

Note:    References  for  this  Preface  are  included  in  the  Selected  Bibliograhy  • 
of  the  the9is-,  •  " 
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APPENDIX  3.2    •  ' 


'    SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  FOR  FORM  FOUR 

General  Introduction  ,  » 

This  project  is  designed  to  provi^  a  number  of  situationsy 
coTnbinations  of  facts,  and  other  socio-geographical  Information  to  use^ 
in  a  series  of  geographical  studies.  .  ' 

All  members  of  the  class  will  have  the  same^data  in  assignment 
form,'' or  will  be  askeB  to  look  for  and  use  data  which  all  have  in  coniftoril 
The  skill  involved  in  the  assignment  is  not  the  information  i/ow  obtain 
from-  various  sources,  but  the  way  in  which  you  use  it  in  a  gaographical  manner 
(a)    Method      „  \^  . 

^  Questions  and  directions  are  given  systematically  in  the  following 

instruction  sheets.    When  you  work  through  the  exercises  you  rmot  show  all 
your  calculations,  notes,  comments  and  rough  work.    Always  write  these  on 
the  left  hand  oide  of  the  project.    The  only  thing  that  should  appear  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  project  is  the  final,  finished  results  in  the  form 
of  tables,  diagrams*,  descriptions^^j^t^ 

Each  exercise  is  designed  to  be  discussed  with  your  partner  in 
order  to  select  the  best  method  of  working.     Some  methods  will  be  suggested 
in  the  exercise.     If  they  are,  use  them  and  no  others.    In  other  exercises, 
you  will  be  given  the  task  of  choosing  the  method  that  appears  to  be  the 
best  suited  for. the  exercise. 

Draw  diagrams  on  plain  (un-lined)  paper.    Write  notes  on  lined 
paper.    Use  foolscap  throughout. 
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•m.B  project  is  included  unclipp6d  in  a  folder.    As  far  as  possible 
make  sure  tliat"  the  instructions  to  each  exercise  come  before  the  working 
sheets  on  which  you  have  done  the  exercise.  *  . 

(b)  Marking 

Marks  will  te  ^vrarded  for: 
'  ^3      Accuracy  and  detail  shown  iou  exercises. 
—       Approprtateness,  of  the  method  used*  ^  ' 

Care  shown  in  presentation,  working,  English,  figures  etc:. 
^     -       The  o^rall  impression  of  the  result,  e.g.  the  arrangement  of 

pages,  placing  of  diagtams  and  connnpnts  where  these  are  related  etc. 
Amount  and  co(^lpl:ehensivene88  of  information. 

(c)  Time  limit 

l^o  absolute  time  limit  is  set  for  this  project,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  should  be  near  completion  by  the  end  of  October.^ 

(d)  Preliminary  data 

On  the  outside  of 'the  folder  in  the  top  right  hand  corner  write 
your  name  (print  neatly).    Rule  a  line  underneath  it.    Leave  a  line  and 
write  th^  name  of  your  partner.^   In  the  ^piddle  of  the  folder  write  neatly 
the  title  as  it  appears  at  the  head  of  this  sheet. 
Introduction  to  exercises  -  ^ 

^  Much  of  modern  school  geography  at  the  Intermediate  and  Leaving 

levels  is  about  people  -  where  they  live.,  the  patterns  numbers  of  people 
and  tleir  settlements  make  in  maps,  the  cultural  landscape  produced  by  people 
their  inter-action  In  the  form  o£  trade  and  commerce,  and  many  other  aspect^s. 

This-  year  you  have  been  learning  some  of  the  skills  and  methods 
wfiich  a  geographer  uses  to  study  people.    Because  gecJ^raphy  and  the  other 
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social  sciences  are  coming  closer  together,  some  of  what,  you  have  studied 
and  the  way  you  have  studied  i«t  also  uses  the  skills  of  the  sociologist. 
This  project  carries  this  cpmb-ination  of  ^ubjetts  further.     It  uses -muoh 
more  sociological  data,  especially  that  concerned  with  your  own  lives. 
This  has  been  ddne  deliberately  so  that  nobody  im  the  class  can  derive 
an  unfair  advantage  by  being  able  to  do  ii  project  on  a  topic  whicji  is  ' 
intrinsically  interesting.  We  all  have  social  relationship^.    We-  all  have 
homes,  routine  of  life,  relatives,  friends.    We  all  come  tq  the  sanjt 
school.    These  and  other, data  are  our  raw  material. 

Topic  1;  .  The  home/school  environment  (Use  this  heading)  -  j& 

Your, first  task  is  to  locate  your  home,  the  school,  transport 
routes  etc.,  on  a  map  to  show  their  situation.     Include  those  places  that  • 
are  important  to  you  and  your  family,  i.e.  use  tWfe  criterion  of  relevance  - 


I.e.  use 


what  is  important  for  your  daily  working  routine. 

Choose  the  scale  you  think  is  most  appropriate  to  fit  within  the 
size  of  a  foolscap  sheet.    Use  the  appropriate  mapping  layout  and  methods 
that  have  been  stressed  during  the  year. 

Topic  2:    Population  densities  within  the  school  environment  .        X  K 

—  ^ — —  '  '  X  y 

This  exercise,  which  is  an  impoi:tant  section  of  the  Leaving  cout^se, 
is  designed/  to  get  you  to  wotk  in  popw Zation '^detisity  terms,  at  various  scales; 

(a)  mcro-scale  -  calculate  the  population  density  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  your  home.    Take  the  whole  block  on  which  the  home  atands  a,8 
the  size  of  your  territory. 

(b)  Medium-scale  -  calculate  the  population  density  of  the  school 
.campus  on  a  normal  school  day.    Take  the  whole  block  and  buildings 
on  which  they  stand  as  the  campus. 
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You  will  immediately  ask  what  time  .of  day  should  you  choose. 
This  can  be  solved  by  taking  a  series  of  times  of  the  day, 
noting  the  staff  present  at  each,  working  out  density  at  each 
*    time^  and  averaging  the  results.     Ignore  casual  visitors.  The 
meaning^ulness  and  accuracy  o£  your  result  will  dep<ihd  on  the 
times  of  day  you  choose. 

(c)  Macro-scale  -  figures  showing  fhe  areas  and  populations  are 
given  below  for  this  and  neighbouring  suburbs i    Take  the  figures 
and  calculate  the  population  densities  for  the  suburbs  chosen. 

Area  in  square  miles  Population  (1964) 

.Suburb  A  ^5.28  42,200 

Suburb  B  8.48  \  7^,200 

Suburb  C  '  ,  3.3  '       .  56,700 

(d)  Showing  population  densities  in  visual  form 

Besides  working  out  the  figures  for  the  densities  of  the  various  ^ 
areas         have  been  set,  it  is^also  possible  to  show  what  the  density  looks 
like  in  visual  form  by  a  series  of  dot  mapB. 

Select  scales  which  will  enable  you  to  draw  all  the  areas  you  have 
considered  on  one  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  as  a  series  of  squares.    Draw  the 
boxes  (squares) ;  state  the  scales  used  as  -s^vepveQ^ntative  fraction. 
1^  N.B.  Group  the  boxes  so  that  micro  and  meditim  scales  are  adjacent 

in.  one  part  of  the  sheet,  and  the  macro-scale  areas  are  together  on  another 
part  of  the  I  sheet.    Use  the  same  scale  fuL  the  two  (micro  and  medium)  areas, 
and  a  different  scale  if  needed  for  the  other  areas. 

Select  a  ratio' that' will  enable  you  to  show  the  population  fotals 
as      number  of  dots  in  the  boxes.    You  will  need  to  use  a  different  ratio  for 
(Sach  group  of  bo^sces.     (An  example  of  a, ratio  of  this  type  is  -  'One  dot.  ^ 
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represents  100  pebple').    Draw  tRe  dots  in  their  respective  boxes.  Label 
the  boxes  appropriately. 

(e)    Population  fluctuations 

Consider  hqw  the  total  population  of-the  school  campus  might 
fluctuate  during  (a/  the  week,^^(b)  the  year.     Select  the  occasion  when  you 
'feel  that  the  popidation  would  be  greatest  during  the  week,  and  the  occasion 
when  It  would  be  greatest  during  the  year.    State  t^H-timee  you  choose. 
Obtain  data  for  trtie  total  population  figures  at  the  two  times  you  select, 
and  work  oilt  th,e {population  density  of  the  campus.     Be  careful  with  your 
headings y^d  labels  so  that  what  you  have  done  and  the  figures  you  work  out 
are  easy  to  understand. 
Topic  3:    Tlie  school  campus    '    '  - 

The  school  camt>us  (remember  this  refers  to  the  whole  school  area 
and  the  buildings  in  it)  acts  as  a  central  place  for  a  wide  area  by  providing 
a  number  of  goods  and  services  which  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else. 
Consider  what  these  goods  and  services  are.     List  them  under  an  appropriate 
heading.     (N.B.  You  .should  think  over  the  whole  year,  and  not  just  confine 
yourself  to  the  present  time).  ^ 
(a)     The  hinterlands  of  the  school  campus 

A  central  place  has  a  hinterland  i.e.  the  area  it  serves.    This  is 
difficult  to  show  on  a  map  in  this  case.    The  problem  can  be  overcome  by 
thinking  of  the  school  campus  as  the  centre  of  a  number  of  concentric  circles 
at  increasing  radii.     Each  circle  can  be  in  a  different  colour  and  an  appro- 
priate key  used.    A  scale  can  be  devised  to  indicate  the  distance  from  the 
school  campus  each  circle  Represents .     The  following  diagram  is  an  example  for 
a  State  school  which  also  runs  a  small  shop  selling  goods  parents  bring  in  to 
raise  money  for  the  school. 
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Use  a  similar  approach  to  show  the  various  hinterlands  of  the 

schpOl  campus.  .  ' 

(b)    The' network  of  spatial  relationships  with  the  campus 

As  we  hkve  seen  from  earlier  work  a  place  cannot  usually  be 
understood  unleks  something  is  also  known  of  those  places  with  which  it  is 
cj&nnectgd  as  a  normal  .part  of  its  activities  and  work.    Think  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  school  campus  and  the  places  with  which  it  iriinked. 
Somd  of  thefee  places  are  clearly  more  ijnp^tant  than  bthers.    this  enables 
us  to  formulate  a  Herarohy  'of  contacts,  which  is  the  basis  -of  central  place 

theory.        /  " 

List  the  places  in  order  of  importance  with  thfe  most  important 
at  the  top  and.  the  least  impo^t^nt  at  the  bottom.    If  you  Consider  that  links 
are  with  groups  of  similar  people  or  sim-ilar  places,  e.g.  h6me8  of  mmheva  of 
^staff,  make  this  a  category,  and  include  it  in  the  list  in  this  way.  - 
Topic  4;    The  home^ campus        '  ' 

One  of  the  places  with  which  the  school  is  linked  very  obviously 
is  the  home  of  each  boy.      We  have  seen  in  our  general  work  how  it  is  possible 
to  move  from  consideration  of  one  place  to  consideration  .of  a  place  linked 
with  it  (e.g.«  Kwinana  to  the  ]Hhyalla  area). 

(a)    The  local  suburban  area  as  a  central »place 

You  and  youi:  family  will  obtain  most  of  your  goods  and  services 
"'f  1:0m  the.  general  area  of  the  three  suburbs  given  in  Topic ^c^Most  of  your 
"   daily  ^out.ine  services  will  .come  from  these  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  travel 
furt(er  out  for  them.    The  following  list  of  services  are  those  supplied  by 

Council.    Ypu  can  think  of  others  -  e.g.  food  and''drink,  Aothes  etc. 
However,  these  are  goods  rather  than  services,  and  this  exerciste  considers 
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only  services.    Some^ of  these  obviously  will  not  be  important  for  you  and 
Xour  .family  at  the  moment, ^   However,  you  should  think  into  th^future 
of  yourself  and  your  family.     Some  of  the  services  QOuld  become  very 
0  important  indeed.      '  -  ^ 

Types  of  services  provided  by  the  local  councils  and  other  organizations 

Maternity  and  ^ung  children  facilities: 

Pre-natal  and  ante-natal  clinics  .  , 
Infant  Welfare  Clinids 
.    Kindergartens  '  .  * 

Play  centre  for  young  children 
Day  child-care  centres  (creches) 

Af  t^er-school  and  vacation  play  centres  .  ^ 
^     Playgrounds  with  equipment  for  children^ 

Organizations  for  looking  after  deprived,  orphaned  etc.  children 
Children's  section  of  the  library 

'children's  cinema  and  theatre  shows  organized  by  council 
\  Brownies,  Cubd,  Clubs  for  young  children 

Older. children  and  young  people:  "A  ^ 

Youth  Centres  provided  by. local  councils 
;  Sport* «  Clubs  provided  by  local  cuuiicils 

T^kge  Club  and  Library  provided  by.  councils 
^  Clubs  and  youth  centres  provided  by  private  organizations 

0 

Gymnasiums 

.  Young  people's  section'  in  council  library 

Young  pec^le's  education  classes,  discussion  groups,  music  groups 

Children's  cinema  programmes 
>  Girl  Guides,  Scouts,  Rangers,  Rover  Scouts  etc. 

Youth  employment  and  guidance  services 

Special  schools  for  handicapped  or  retarded  children 

Family  and  general  adult  and  youth: 
Library  fiction  section 
Library  ijpeference  section 
Adult  education  classes 
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Tenuis  courts  ^  public 

Bowling  gr^us         .  ^ 

Sports ;ovals  aiad  recreati'on  facilities  f 

Parks  anci  gardens        ^  *  ^ 

Hotels 

Cultural  groups  -  literature  and  discussion        '  -  > 

Cultural  groups  -  politics  and  current  affairs^*.        .  \^ 
•Cultural  groups  -  art-,  drama,  musio  ^ 
Local  orchestra  or  music  group 

Local  choir  ^  . 

General  socl^il  cluts  .  '  ^  « 

Public  swimming  pool  v 

MiSseiim  and  art  gallery  \  • 

-    Red  Cross  or  St.  John's  Ambulance  Centre 

Blood  transfusion  centre  ^ 

Women ^sOtganizat ions  -  e.g.  Guild  etc. 

Council  Home  Help  Service 

Council  Meal?  on  Wheels  Service' 

Council  Visitors  Service 

Private  Hospitals 

Public  Hospitals  ^   ^  -  . 

0 

Counselling  services  for  finding  employment- «       \  ."f 

Marri^e  guidsipce  counseliipg  Sfepvlces- 

Closed  workshops  for  handicappedl'dr  retarded  pfeople 

Elderly  people:  -  •  .  ^ 

'   Senior  citizens  or  elderly , citizens  clubs         *  / 
-     ,         Parks  and  gardens  with  flowers  and  seating,  etc..  ^  ^ 

Public  or  Private  homes  for  the  aged  .  ^ 
,  Special  libraries  with  books  in  big  print  for  old  people 
Special  institutions  for  disabled  people  .% 
Closed  workshops  for  elderly  people 
General  Social  wefl^e  agencies 
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Select  tuenty  services  which  yoju  consider  are  or  are  likely^ 
to  be  useful  or  important  for  you  and  your  family.    Draw  a  simplified  map 
of  your  home  area  (i.e.  omit  unnecessary  side  streets)/   On  the  map  plot  - 
by  appropi:d.ate  symbols  the  location  of  the  services  you  select.  (You 
could  use  one  type  of  symbol  for  all  these  services  and  number  each-,  then 
provide  a  key  in  the  margin  or  under  the  map  tb  indicate  the  services  the 

fiumbers  refer  to).  '  ,  * 

There  are  other  places  and  services  which'- ar.e  important  to  you 
and  your  fariiily  not  on  the  list.    Write  these  following  the  list  of  the 
twenty  you  select,  and  with  another  type  of  symbol  plot  on  the  map  their 
location.    You  should  obviously  show  the  situation  of  your  home. 

Draw  around  the  council-provided^services  a  line  in  one  colour 
•to  include  the  services  wl#kph  are  farthest  out.    The  line  will  be  irregular 
but  this  does  not  matter.    Do  the  same j^ltljf  another  colour  for  the  non- 
council  services.    These  two  areas  ajre  your  main  aervioe  regions.  What- 
relationships,  contrasts  or  patterns, can  you  see  between  them?    Ndte  these 
after  the  map  under  the  heading  Comparisons  and  Contrasts  between  Service 

Regions.  .  *  , 

We  have  considered  the  future  in  this  exercise,  but  what  of  the 
past?    Missen  of  Melbourne  University  uses  an  interesting  idea  which  shows' 
the  development  of  a  service  region  for  a  Malay  family  over  a  number  of 
years. 

What  differences  would  you  expect  in  your  service  region  . 
(a)  25  years  ago?     (b)  15  years  ago?     (c)  5  years  ago?    Has  your  service 
region  changed,  grown,  included,  some  new  services  but  dropped  others  during 
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the  period?    It  is  essential  to  think  of  service  regions  in  this  way,  and 
not  as  something  static  and  unchanging.    Your  answer  here  will  be  highly 
speculative  as  it  will  be'based  on  evidence  from  the  past  which  is  in- 
complete.   Give  the  matter  some  thought,  and  tjry  to  show  by  some  way 
(even  if  only  a  brief  statement)  how  you  think  the  past  would  have  been 
different.     Tbe  choice  of  method  is  left  to  you» 

(b)  The  social  network: 

Among  the  many  methods  used  by  s^iciologists  now  is  the  Qooial 
netij)ork.     We  are  all  at  the  centre  of  a  network  of  relationships  with  people 
Wd  places.     Some  of  these  are  m>Te  important  than  ^others.  Geographical 
techniques  can  be  used  to  show  these  in  the  form  bf  a  star  diagram  in  which 
the  length  of  the  rays  of  the  star  is  proportional  to  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  link  x)r  *  the  place. "^his  exercise  lays  the  *f oundation  for 
star  diagijam  analysj.s  used  ^in  trade  relationships  where  the  length  of  the 
\     ray  is  proportional  to  the  amount  or  value  of  the  trade. 

The  following  diagram  is  an  imaginary  social  network  rdy  diagram 
.for  a  boy  in  West  Melbourne."  The  length  of  the  ray  is  proportional  to  the  ^ 
degree  of  importance.     For  convenience  in  drawing  the  diagram,  rays  of  the 
same  length  ar^kept  together  in  thfe  same  quadrant.     To  save  cro^J^ding,  only 
the  key  letter  of  the  link  or  place  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  ray,  and  a 
*   key  is  provided  below  the  diagram.     Four  lengths  of  ray  are  used  corresponding 
to  th6  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  link.     When  you  have  read  and 
understood  this,  and  have  studied  the  diagram  try -to  build  your  own  ray  diagram. 

(c)  The  daily  routine  ^  ^ 
Earlier  this  year  we  studied  the  technique  used  to  show  the  daily 

^    routine' of  a  Gippsland  dairy  farmer,  by  using  a  vertical  chart  divided  into 
the  hours  allotted  to  each  activity.    Using  the  tfame  method-  drav?^a  charb  that 
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showe  your  activities  in  an  average  school  day  over  the  twenty  four 
hour  period  in  the 'same  way  as  the  farmer's  day  was  shown, 
(d)    The  weekly  routine"  '  '  .  , 

Showing  the  seven  days  of  the  week  on  a  similar  diagram  is  more 
difficult  and  for  this  we  ckn  adapt  the  yearly  chart  we  used  to  show  the 
routine  of  the»farmer.    The  following  diagram  showe  some  of  the  activities 
of  a  West  Melbourne  boy  during  a  week.     The  diagram  ha^^  had  to  be  made 
small  to  fit  on  the  page.    Yoxi  may  choose  to  put  it.  on  a  complete  side  of 
.  foolscap  paper  turned  sideways.     Each  column  for  the  day  of  the  week  can 
be  divided  into  fou;r  subdivisions  representing  three  hours  each.    'In  the 

■r  • 

^following  diagram  only  three  days  are  shown.    You  would  need  to  show  seven. 

Choose  a  representative  echool  week  which  is  not  associated  with 
a  major  religious  Holy  Day  period.     Select  the  activities  you  consider  aie 
important  during  the  whole  week,  and  first'-of  all  work  out  the  amount  of 
time  per  day  spent  on  eith  activity.     Block  or  colour  in-  the  amount  of  time 
for  each  activity  in  the  diagram, 
(e)    The  monthly  routine 

•As  .calculating  the. yearly  routine  or  rhythm  of  activity  is  a  very 
long  and  dl^Acult  procedure,  this  exercise  concentrates  on  looking  at  th 
same  technique  at  one  very  busy  time  of  the  year  for  you  -  namely  the 
month  of  Tishrei.  This  is  a  convenient  time  division  as^it  contains  thirty 
days,  although  it  spans  the  non-J^ewish  calenjfer  period  of  September-October 

> 

•    In  this  exercise  lise^'the  Jewish  month. 

Again,  choose  the  categories  which  you  consider  relevant  -  for 
example  you  might  decide  on  secular  school  work,  school  religious  studies, 
recreation,  religious  observance,  sleep,  etc.    Work  out  the  time^lTfiours 
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you  spent  on  each  activity  for  each  day  of  this  month.    Draw  the  following 

circular  grid  in  which  each  ray  from  the  centre  represents  a  day. 

Calculating  from  the  centre  in  each  case  plot  the  number  of  hours,  involved 

in  each  activity  on  each  ray,,  and  join  tKese  points  up  by  a  smooth  cur\'e. 

Put  sleep  as  the  outside  category  -  this  does  not  need  to  be  calculated  as 

it  is  presumed  that  what  is  left  ovier  frbm  other  activities  Is  spent 

V  ....  "■ 

sleeping.     (You  may  have  to  include  other  activities  such  as  eating  meals 

in  the  above  list).     The  graph  should  show  you  the  cyclical  nature  of  your 
life  in  this  period  of  the  year,  and  give  you  an  insight  into  the  typ^  of 
picture  you  would  obtain  if  you  did  the  same  thing  for  the  whole  year, 
(Use  a  larger  circle  than  the  illustration  below). 

The  importance  of  the  ergograph  is  in  what  it  can  show  for  ^he^ 
life  cycle  of,  say,  a  peasant  in  South  East  Asia  engajged  in  the  routine 
activities  of  farming.  ^ 
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APPENDICES  4.1-4.11 
\ 

DETAILS  RELATING  TO  THE  HISTPRY  AND 
ORGANIZATION  OF  LUBAVITCHER  SCHOOL 


APPENDIX  4.1 

THE  FOUNlteS  OF  GENERAL  CHASSIDISM  / 
AND  THE  HEADS  OF  CHABAD 

The  Founder  of  ChaGsidism 
RADBI  ISRAEL  BAAL  SHEM  TOV 
Elul  la,  5458  -  Sivan  6,  5520 

,  (1698  -  1760)  '  ^ 

*  -  Buecessor 

RABBI  DOVBER  OF  MESERITZ 
(Date  of  birth* unknown)  -  Kislev  19,  5533 
(  ?  -  1772) 

Founder  of  Chabad 
RABBI  SHNEUR  ,ZALMAN  OF  LIADI 
Elul  18,  5505  -  Teveth  24,  5573 
(1745  -  1812) 

Second  Generation 
RABBI  DOVBER 
(the  son  of  Rabbi  Shneur  Zalman) 
Kislev  9,  5534  -  Kislev  9,  5588 
(1773  -  1827) 

Third  Generation 
RABBI  MENACHEM  MENDEL 
(grandson  of  Rabbi  Shneur  Zalman;  son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Dovber) 
Elul  29,  5549  -  Nissan  13,"  5626 
(1789  -  1866) 

Fourth  Generation^ 
RABBI  SHMUEL 
(son  of  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel)  V. 
lyar  2',  5594  -  Tishrei  13,  5643 
(1834  -  1882) 

Fifth  Generation 
•  RABBI  SHOLOM  DOVBER 

(son  of  Rabbi  Shmuel) 
Cheshvan  20,  5621  -  Nissan  2>  5680  '  • 

(1860  -  1920) 

^  Sixth  Generation 
RABBI  JOSEPH  ISAAC  SCHNEERSOHN 
(son  of  Rabbi  Sholom  Dovber) 
TatnQiuz  12,  5640  -  Shevat  10,  5710 
(1880  -  1950) 

Seventh  Generation 
RABBI  MENACHEM  MENDlEL  SCHNEERSON 
(sixth  in  direct  paternal  line  from  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel; 
son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Isaac) 
Born  Nissan  11,  5662  (1902) 
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APPENDIX  4.2 
REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  UNIVERSITIES 
Airo  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATIONS  BOARD    •  - 

For  each  subject  area  examined  by  the  Board  there ^is  a  standing 
committee  responsible  for  the  syllabus  for  any  examination  with  which  it 
is  concerned.  ^ 

A  standing  committee  is  constituted  as  follows; 

ft  4* 

'  ^  (a)    a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  who,  except  in  unusual  circmnstancefe;, 
shall  be  full-time  members  of  the  teaching  staf |;<gc'  the  universities 


(b)    a  member  of  the  board  of  secondary  inspectors; 


5 


(c)  an  examiner  MDf  each  subject  of  the  school  leaving  Examination 
with  which  the  committed  is  concci'ned; 

(d)  .   an  examiner  of  each  subject  of  the  matriculation  examination  with^ 

which  the  committee  is  concerned; 

(e)  (i)    one  secondary  school  teacher  nominated  by  the  Director"  o^ 

Secondary  Education;  ' 
(ii)    one  secondary  schopl  teacher,  nominated  by  t^e^Director  of 
Cathallfe  Education;       o  ^  i 

(iii)    one  secondary  school  teacher  nominated  hfy  the  Incorpotated 
Association  of  Registered  Teachers  of  Victoria; 

(f)  four  persons  with  expert  knowledge  in  the  subject,  one  of  the  four 
to  be  nominated  by  a  subject  teachers'  association,  if  such 
exists;  '  , 

(g)  four  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  universities. 

In  subjects  with  small  numb e^^  of  candidates  appointments  need  not 
be  made  under  sub-clauses  (e)  ,   (f )  and  Cg)  - 

No^es     (i)     In  proposed  revisions  of  the  statutes  the  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  will  be  increased. 

(ii)     In  the  following  lists  of  names  of  standing  committees 

the  above  categories  of  appointment  have  been  indicated. 
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APPENDIX  4.3 

SUD^CTS  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  MATRICULATION  LEVEL  (1969) 

The  oubjectQ  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  shall' be: 
>r^ngliQh  ExpreoQion 

2.  English  Expression  for  Asian  Students 

3.  English  Literature 

4.  Latin 

5.  Greek 

6.  French 

7.  German 

8.  Italian 
,  9.  Dutch 

10.  Hebrew 

11.  Russian 

12.  Chinese      '  .  > 

13.  Indonesian 

14 .  Pure ' Mathematics 

'15.  G|ifeulus  and  Applied  Mathematics 

16.  General  Mathematics 

17 .  Physics 

18.  Chemistry 
Geology 

2A  Biology 

Q..  Agriculture  Science 

22.  Geography 

23.  Greek  History 

24.  Roman  History 

25.  Australian  History 

26.  Eighteenth  Century  History 

27.  European  History  j  .  • 

28.  Social  Studies 

29.  Eccjiomics 

30.  AccouY^tl^pig  I 

31.  Art 

32.  Biblical  Studies 

33.  Music  (Theoretical) 

34.  Huaic  (iiistory  and  Littsrature) 

35.  Music  (Practical)  , 
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APPENDIX  4^4 
STATUS,  SEX,  AN&^^IffiEI«IOUS  AFFILIATION  OF  • 
-     TEACHERS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 


Grade 


Teacher 


Status 


Religious 
Affiliation 


Preparatory 
Grade  1 
Grade  2 
Grade  3 
Grade  4 
Grade  5 
Grade  6 

Form  1 
Form  2 
Form  3 
Form  4 
Form  5 
Form  6  ' 


Female 
Female 
Female 
Female 
Female 
Female 
Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 


F/T. 
F/T.. 
F/T. 
F/T. 
F/T. 
F/T* 
*F/T. 

F/T. 

F/T. 
,  F/T., 

P/T. 
+F/t. 
++F/T. 


Jewish 

Jewish 

Jewish 

Jewish 

Gentile 

Gentile 

Gentile 

^ntile 
Gentile 
Gentile 
Gentile 
Gentile 
Jewish 


Notes:    F/T  -  Full  time;     P/T  -  Part  time 

*    Mistress-in-charge  of  primary  school. 

+    De  faoto  deputy  principal  with  time- tabling 

responsibilities,  but  no  official  {de  jure)  \ 
status  as  such-  .      «  ,  . 

•  • 
-H-    Alt^ernative  de  faoto  principal  with  organizational 
responsibilities  for  taking  assemblies  and  Jewish" 
.  meetings^ih  absence. of  Principal  but  no  official 

(de  Qure)  status. 
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APPENDIX  4.5 
SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA  1969 
NUMBERS  OF  STUDENTS  BY  GRADE  AND  AGE  R^GE 


j'rimary 


Secondary 


^  Grade 
Preparatory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Over 
Over 
Oyer 
Over 
^Over 
Over 


Age  range 

4  -  Under  7 

5  -  Under  & 

6  -  Under  9 

7  -  Under  10 

8  -  Under  11 

9  -  Under  12 


Over    10  -  Under  13 


years 

years 

years 

years  ^ 

years 

yeara  . 

years 


7  (Form  1) 

8  (Form  2) 

9  (Form  3) 

10  (Form  4) 

11  (Form  5) 
*  12  (Form  6) 


Over  11  -  Under  14 

Over  12  -  Under  15 

Over  13  -  Under  16 

Over  14  -  Under  17 

Over  15  -  Under  18 

Over  16  -  Under  \^  18 


years 
years 
years 
years 
years 


n 

18 

21 

15 

18 

25 

21 

24 


22 
22 
<  18 
21 
24 


£2G 

years 


Total 


259 


Notes:    *Figure  includes  one  boy  over  20,  but  under  21,  years 
of^age,at  time  of  official  census.- 

Figures  for  Forms  3  and  4  changed  in  the  latter  h^lf 
of  the  year  as  boys  left  the  school,  and  others  Joined 
it.    Data  in  Chapter  10  and  Appendices  refer  to  the^e 
altered  figures. 
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APPENDIX  4.6 
OCCUPATIONS  OF  FATHERS  IN  MIDDLE 
AND  SENIOR*  SCHOOL  BY  FORM  LEVEL 


Form  3  (n  =  19) 

Retailer  (shoes) 
Milkbar  wrcprietor 
Rabbi  ^ 

Manufacturer  (clothing) 
Retailing  (unspecified) 
Lorry  driver 

Manufacturer  (plastic  bags) 
**Teacher  ^ 

Manufacturer  (children's  wear) 
Milkbar  proprietor 

Form  4  (n  =  20) 

Research  scientist 
Market  stall  holder 
Milkbar  proprietor 
Belt  factory  proprietor 
**Caretake?: 

Research  Fellow  (mathematics) 
Delicatessen  shopkeeper 
General  manager,  dress 

manufacturer 
Hotel  business 
Printer 

Form  5  (n  =  22) 

Wax  merchant 
^Headmaster 

Manufacturer  (sportswear) 

Builder  ' 

Wool  merchant 

Butcher 

Saw  miller 
*Shoe  maker 

Manufacturer  (clothing); 

Builder  supplier 

Manufacturer  &  seller  (furs) 

Form  6  (n  =  10) 
Builder 

Clothing  retailer 

Orchardist 

Rabbi 

Clothing  manufacturer 


Manufactiirer  (shoes) 
**Man^acturer  &  seller  (furs) 

Ritual  meat  inspector 

Delicatessen  owner 

Tailor  and  cutter 

Merchant  (unspecified) 
**Market  stall  holder 

Taxi  owner  t 

Rabbi 


Pet  shopkeeper 
Butcher 

Coat  Manufacturer 
Clothing  factory  storeman 
Knitting  factory  manager 
^Fabric  manufacturer  and  seller 
Builder  and  contractor 
Quilt  manufacturer 
Managing  Director  Weaving' Co, 
Sock  manufacturer 


Butcher 
Rabbi  / 

Manufac^Airer  (knitwear,  clothes) 

Wholesaler  (unspecified) 

Wool  merchant 

Accounttot 

Tailor 

Merchant  (unspecified) 
Manufacturer  (dresses,  clothing) 
Delicatessen  &  milk  bar  propriet 
Shopowner 


Milkbar  proprietor 
Ritual  meat  inspector 
Painter 
Tailor 

Knitwear  manufacturer 


Notes:      *    Two  sons  in  Form. 

Father  deceased  -  mother's  OGCupation  given- 


\ 
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APPENDIX  4.7 

SCHOOL    CALENDAR  ' 
1969  5729-30 

(As  published  by  the  school) 


.7 


TUESDAY 

4th  February  - 

New.Sqhool  Year  Commences. 

TUESDAY 

4tt\  March 

Purim.    -School  closes  1  p.m. 

TUESDAY 

Ist  April 

• 

Break  up  for  Pesach  Holidays. 

MONDAY 

14th  April 

Return  to  School. 

Qthj  Mav 

F^st'Term  Breakup. 

TUESDAY 

20th  May 

Return.     2nd  Term  Commences. 

FRIDAY 

23rd  May 

1st  day  Shavuot.     School  Closed. 

THURSDAY 

24th  July 

/ 

Tisha  B  Av^.     School  Closed. 

FRIDAY 

22nd  AiQust 

Second  Term  Bre^^k-Up. 

TUESDAY 

2nd  September 

Return.    3rd  Term  Commences. 

FRIDAY 

12th  September 

Erev  Rosh  Hashannah.  S^e^ool 
closes  1  p.m. 

MONDAY 

22nd  September 

Yom  Kippur.     School  Closed. 

FRIDAY 

26th  September 

Erev  Succos.     School  closes  1  p.i 

FRIDAY 

12th  December 

School  Closes  end  of  School  year 

PLEASErNOTE  FROM  PESACH  TO  SUCCOS  THE  SCHOOL  CLOSES 

ON  FRIDAYS .  '  - 


2t  3.15  p. 


p  .m. 
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APPENDIX  4.8 
CALENDAR  1970 

(As  publishjpd  by  the  school) 


TERM  1: 


Tuesday 
Fridaf 
Monday 
Tuesday  ; 
Friday 

^Wednesday 
Friday 


3rd  February 
27th  March 
30th  March 
^31st  March 
'l7th  April 

2^hf  April 
8  th  May 


Schobl\  re-opens- 
School\ closed 
School  \closed 
School  closed 
School  closes  at  3.15 

,for  Pesach 
School  re>7opens 
Schoolt  closed  for  Holidays 


TERM  111 


Monday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Friday 


18th  May 
9  th  June  , 

10th  June 
11th  June 
11th  August 
21st  August 


School  re-opens 

Erev  Shavuoth  -  Scho9l 

closes » at  3.15 
School  closed  -  Shavuoth 
School  closed  -  Shavuoth 
School  closed  -  Tisha  B'Av 
School  closes  3.15  for 

Holidays 


TERM  III: 


Monday 
Wednesday 

Thursday 

IJriday 

Friday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Friday 


31st  August 
30th  September 

1st  October 
2nd  October 
9th  October 


\ 


15th  October 
16th  October 
22nd  October 
23rd  October 


Tuesday  15th  December 


School  re-opens 

School  closes  1  p.m.  -  Erev 

Rosh  Hashapnah 
School  cl<rae3  -  Rosh  Hashannah 
School  Vlosed  -  Rosh  H'ashannah 
^School^loses  1  p.m.  -  Erev 

Yom  Kip pur 
(Beth  Rivkah  closed  all  day) 
School  closed  -  Succoth 
School  closed  -  Succoth 
School  closed  -  Shmini  Atzeret 
School  closed  -  Simchat 
Torah 

School  closes  for  Holidays. 
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APPENDIX  4.9 
LUBAVITCHER  YOUTH  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  PESACH  CAMP 
LUBAVITCHER  YOUTH 
.  CAMP  GAJI  ISRAEL  / 


^    ,  FEEL 'like  letting  OFF  A  LITTLE  STEAM? 

Come  along  to  the 

;  CAMP  REUNION  -  PESACH  0T]TING 
"»  AND 
Travel  on  the  only  exist iVg 
^        Steam  Train  in  passenger  , 
service  -  THE  "PUFFING  BILLY" 
TO 
EMERALD, 

%     Where  we'll  relive  for, a  shoi^t 
while  all  the  fun  of  camp  I 

Leaving  9  a.m'.  on  SUNDAY 
6th  April  - 
FROM 
THE  SCHOOL 

Bring  along  camp  photos 
Prizes  for  winning  groups 

Bring  a  Peeaahdikker  Lunch 


Nore^Campers  welcome  alsol. 


Cover  charge: 

under  14  -  $1,00 
over    14  -  $1,30 


We  will  arrive  back  at  the  School  by  6  p.m. 
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'  APPENDIX  4.10 

LUBAVITCHER  YOUTH  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  A 
SHAVUOT  EVENING 
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AGAIN  THIS  SHAVUOT 
TZACH  IS  ORGANISING 
EVENING  ACTIVITIES  FOR 


AT 

THE  SCHOOL 
8.15  p.m. 


FORM  1-2 


FORM  3-4 


WITH  G 


f 


WITH  H  

FORM  5-6  and  over 

IN  THE  DINING  ROOM 
GUEST  SPEAKER  MR 


M 


9.30 


"Tax  Payment  and  evasion  of 
Tax  according -to  Halacha. 


IF  YOU  NEED  SOMEONE  TO  ACCOMPANY  YOU  CONTACT 
N  q  ,  K  . 
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APPENDIX  4.11     ,   •  "  ' 

A  'PASTORAL'  ^LETTER  FROM  THE  LUBAVITCHER  REBBE 

FREE  TRANSLATION 

■     »  -  -  * 

RABBI  ME^ACHEM  M.  SCHNEERSON 
Lubavitch         .  . 

770  Eastern  Parkway  '  ^ 

Brooklyn    13,  J?.  Y.  By  the  Grace  of  G-d 

  11th  of  Nissan,  5729 

HYacinth  3-9250  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

To  my  brethren,  everywhere 
G-d  bless  you  all. 

■I 

Greeting  and  Blessing: 

The  Yom  Tov  Pesach,  "head"  of  the  Three  Festivals  (Pesach, 
Sha\mos,  Succos)  and  first  of  all  festivals,  with  its  central  theme  of 
^etzias  Afitsraim  .(Liberation  from  Egypt)  and  the  birth  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  are  of  special  significance  as  an  historic  evei^  of  comprehensive 
and  enduring  consequences,.    Hence  all,  details  connected  with  this  event 
are  also  comprehensive  in  their  instruction,  and,  of  course,  eternal  by 
nature,  like  all  matters  of  Torah,  which  is  eternal  and  not  limited  in 
time  and  place.  . 

We  will  dwell  here  on  one  aspect  of  Korban  Pesaoh  (Pesach  sacrifice) 
*  and  Yetzias  Mitsraim. 

A  prerequisite  of 'Korban  Pesach,  and  thus  connected  with  it,  is 
th6  Mitzvah  of  Milah  (Circumcision),  as  it  is  written:     "Every  male  shall 
be  circumcised  and  then  shall  he  draw  near  to  make  it  (the  sacrifice)  ... 
and  no  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  it".    Moreover,  our  Sages  declare  that 
the  whole  event  of  Yefzias  Mitzraim  came  to  pass  in  the  merit  of  the  two  ^ 
Mitzvos:     Korban  Pesach  and  Milah.  ,  .  , 

There  ii^  an  inner  connection  between  the  two  Mitzvos: 

Brie  Milah  (Covenant  of  Circumcision),  taking  place  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  constitutes  the  Covenant  between  the  Jew  and  G-d  right  at 
the  beginning  of  his  lif etimer-^a^he  effect  that  his  whole  life  should  be 
lived  in  accordance  with  G-d's  will> 
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■4 

Korban  Pecaah  is  a  Mltzvah  which  was  commanded,  first  of  all,  to 
the  head  of  the  family  ("Each  man  shall  take  a  lamb  according  to  the 
paternal  household,  a  Jamb  for  each  household       according  to  your 
families").    Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the  first  Korban  Pesach  it 
is  written:    "Draw  out  ^i*e,  withdraw  -  from  idolatry)  and  take  unto  ron" 
a  lamb  for  the  Korban  Pesach.    We  are  thus  reminded  that  at  this  stage 

of  life  there  is  a  past,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  past  was  not  as  it 

— ) 

should  have  been,  and  requires  tp  be  rectified. 

Applying  the  above  mentioned  concepj^  in  the  daily  life,  we  are 
taught  as  follows: 

Eaqh  minute  of  life  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  sequence  of  hours 
and  days,  and\it  the  same  time  also  the  continuation  of  the  previous  living. 
To  put  it^in  gimeral  terms: 

Th^^  are  times  and  seasons  when  a  person  begins         things,  and. 
there  are  times  and  seasons  when  a  person  continues  and  works  on  pveviouQ 
matters. 

Since  lifers  purpose  is,  as  it  has  been  said:    "I  was  created 
to  servQ  my  Creator",  and,  moreover,  since  we  owe  subservience  to  G-d 
because  He  liberated  us  from  Egyptian  bondage  ("I  am  G-d,  yoi^  G-d  /because 
I  am  He/  Who  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,  from  tti^  house  of  bondage")  -  the 
above  mentioned  concepts  of  Bris  Milah  and  Korban  Pesach  reflect  two  general 
modes  of  serving  G-d:    the  servtpe  of  a  Tzaddik^  whose  main ^preoccupation  is 
with  new  things  and  new  achievements;    and  the  service  of  a  Baal-Teskuvah 
(repenter)  ,  whose  main  endeavor  is  in  the  are5*^t^^epairing  and  rectifying 
the  past..  Also  in  the  higher  aspect  of  Teshuvah  -  return  to  the  Source  - 
there  is  "fehe  obvious  implication  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  individual 
was  closer  to  the  Source  but  had  moved  away.     Indeed,  the  soul,  before  its 
descent  to  a  life  on  earth,  was  purely  spiritual,  and  the  purpose  of  her 
descent  is  not  merely  that  she  remain  spiritual  when  it  inhabits  the  body, 

but  that  she  should  spiritualize  also  the  body  and  the  animal  soul  in  man. 

» 

In  more  specific  terms, in  the  every-day  life  of  every  Jew:  Immediately 
upon  rising  in  the  morning,  he  is  like  a  new  creature,  h<rginning  a  new  life 
with  the  declaration:    "I  thank  Thee,  0  Living  and  Eprnal  King,"  etc.  And 
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at  the  end  of  the  day,  liefore  retiring  td  bed,  there  ±8  dheohbon  hanefeah 
(soul  searching  )  of  the  bygone  day,  during  the  reading  of  the  Shema  before 
going  to  bed,  prior  to  commending  his  soul  into  G-d's  care:    "Into  Thy 

Hand  I  entrust  my  spirit."  ^ 

*  *  * 

This  is  also  the  concept  of  Zeman  Cheiruseinu  (Season  of  Our 
Liberation)  and  Yetzias  Mitzraim  as  a  daily  experience:    To  be  free  and 
unobstructed  by  limitations  and  confines  (metzerim  ugvulim)  of  one's  own  X 
nature,  as  well  as  of  subservience  to  the  spiritually  alien  enjjtironment . 
This  requires  avodah  (service)  on  two  levels:     on  a  level  similar^^  that 
of  a  Tzad^r  -  tj  coiitinually  initiate  new  good  things,  do  good;    and  on 
the  level  of  a  Baal  Teshuvah,  turn  qoMy  from  evd  and  do  good  -  to  repair  • 
what  is  to  be  repaired  of  the  past^  and  to  strive  and  rise  ever  closer  to 
one's  primordial  Source  in  G-dliness.  ^ 

Even  if  a  person  finds  himself,  G-d  forbid,  in  a  situatiorjl  similar 
to  Galuth  Mitzraim  of  old,  when  many  undesirable  alien  things  encrust  the 
soul,  he  can  quickly  free  himself  by  making  a  resolute  decision  to  belong  to 
G-d,     His  declaration,  "G-d,  our  G-d, (elokeynu,  our  strength  and  vitality), 
G-d  is  One,"  will  bring  the  immediate  response,  "I  am  G-d  your  G-d,  Who 
brought  you  out  ^f  iSgypt"  -  and  still  does,  now  as  then.    Thereupon,  his 
enslavement  to  ''^'Pharaoh"  and  "Mitzraim"  abominations  is  nullified,  and  he 
'climbs  out  of  the  quagmire,  repairs  the  past,  and  begins  a  new -life,  a  truly 
Jewish  life,  attaining  true  freedom  through  Torah  and  Mitzvos. 

*  *  * 

May  G-d  grant  that  all,  the  above  should  be  as  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Y'etzias  Mitzraim  -  with  a  "raised  hand,"  with  a  lofty  spirit,  song 
and  joy. 

Thereby  bringing  closer  and  hastening  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
promise:     "As  in  the  days  of  your  coming  out  of  Egypt,  .1  will  show,  tilm 
wonders"  -  with  the  true  and  complete  redemption  through  Mqshiach  Tzidkeinu. 

With  blessing  for  a 
Kosher  and  joyous  Pesach 

♦ 

%  /Signed/    Menachem  Schneerson 
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APPENDICES  5.1  -  5.3 

DETAILS  RELATING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  NEIGHBOURHOOD _ 
AND  CULTURE  ISLAND^ 

CONTENT  ANALYSIS  DATA  FROM 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  JEWISH'  NEWS 
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APPENDIX  5*1 

FREQUENCY  OF  MENTIONS  OF  JEWISH-OWNEfi  OR  MANAGED 
BUSINESSES  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL  NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Category  Number  of  mentions 

A.  Retailing 

1.  Delicatessens,  milk  bars,  self 
service  stores, meat  and  poultry 

suppliers.  ,  28  (38) 

2.  Dress  and  fashion  shops,  boutiques, 

men's  wear,  lingerie  etc.  17  (22) 

3.  Miscellaneous  other  retail 

B.  Persohal  services  and  entertainment 

Hairdressers  and  beauticians  •      6  (21) 

Restaurants,  cafes,  hotels  13  (34) 
C*  Manufacturing 

Furniture,  household  fittings  and 

soft  furnishings  8  (18) 

Textiles  and  clothing  6  (13) 

Processed  foods,  confectionery  3  (3) 

Paper  and  printing  2  (2) 


Note: 


Figures  In  brackets  refer  to  the  total  advertisements 
In  each  category  I.e.  Jewish  and  non- Jewish. 


„  APPENDIX  5.2 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING 


YOUR  C^gTHING  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS  CAN  BE  OF  GREAT  HELP  TO 
THE 

LUBA^VITCHER  SCHOOL    OPPORTUNITY  SHO 

A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 
AND  WfiLL  OVER  THE  FAST 
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APPENDIX  5.2 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING 


JEWISH  BOOKSHOPS 


* 


Wish  Friends  and  Customers 
A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  Y^AR 
AND  WELL  OVER  THE  FAST 


* 


.  'tALEISIM  (silk,  WOOL  TERYLENE)   .  .TALES 
BAGS     (SILK  AND  VELVET)     .  BEAUTIFUL 
EMBROIDERED    YARMULKAS     .     PRAYER  BOOKS 
FOR  ALL  SYNAGOGUES  IN  MANY  TRANSLATIONS 
(SPECIAL  ONES  FOR  LADIES)   .  SILVER 
STERLING  KIDDUSH  CUPS  .  CANDLE  STOCKS 
AOT)  CANDELABRAS  IN  STERLING  SILVER  AND 
SILVER  PLATED  .  SHOFARS  AND  SILVER  ' 
DECORATIONS  FOR  SEFER  TORAHS. 

EXCLUSIVE  GIFTS  FOR  ALL  .glWISH  SIMCHAS. 
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APPENDIX  5.2 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING 


ERJC 


THE  I          L  SHOP 

Has  for  . 

ROSH  HASHANAH  ^ 

A  LARGgrxVARIETY  OF  GREETING  CARDS 

Israeli  Illustrated  and  Personal 
Printed  with  Name  and  Address 

* 

SILK/WOOL  TALLEISIM  .  MAHZERIM- (Heb . /Eng. 
-  Heb.  only  -  Heb..  Yiddish)   .  KIDDUSH 
CUPS  . ' CANDLESTICK  &  CANDELABRAES  .  MANY 
BEAUTtFUL  SILVER/SILVERPLATE/COPPER  &  / 
OLIVEWOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  PORCELAIN  DISHES  . 
&  QERAMICWARE  FOR  THE  YOM  TOV;&  SHABBAT 
TABLE  &  FOR  THE  HOME  OR  AS  GIFTS  . . . 
« 

'H  U  N  D  R  E  D  S    0  F    B  0  0  K  S' 
For  Adults  arid  Children 
* 

ISRAELI  J]?WELLERY 


R  e;-c  0  R  D  S 
Hebrew/Yiddiqh/English 

ISRAELI  GIFTS  IN.  LEATHER/PLASTIC 

.  GAMES        .  NOVELTIES     .  BABYWEAR 

^       Open  Daily  9a.in.-5.45p.in. 
Sunday  Mornings  10.30a.in.-1.00p.in, 
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APPENDIX  5.2 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  NEW  YfeAR  GREETING 

*  • 


CONTINENTAL 
KOSHER  BUTCHERS 


Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Melbourne 
^eth  Din  announce  that,  they  are  preparing 
different  Kosher  Smoked  Meat,  Goose  Sausages, 
Chicken  Sausages,  Turkey  Sausages,  Salami  & 
mixed  smoked  small  goods. 


WE  WISH  ALL  OUR.  RELATIVES,  FRIENDS  AND  CUSTOMERS 

IF 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  AND  WELL  OWR  THE  FAST 
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APPENDIX  5.3 
Aii  ADVERTISEMENT  FOJl  THE  TEFILLIN  CAMPAIGN  ■ 


By  the  grace  of  G-d 


URGENT  CALL 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  SttUATION  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  THE  - 
LUBAVITCHER  REBBE,  RABBI  MENACHEM  M.  SCHNEERSON,  HAS 
EMPHATICALLY,  REITERATED  HIS  CALL  CONCERNING  THE  SPECIFIC  NEED  - 

TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  DISSEMINATE  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  MITZVAH 
\    OF  TEFILLIN  AMONG  JEWS 

The  RehK^  emphasised  that  the  fulf illraient  of  this^itzvah  in 
addition  to  i^  essential  aspect  as  a.  Divine  Comman^nt  which  must 
be  observed  for  its- own  sake,  is  even  more  imperaj^rlve  at  this  time 
not  merely  for  its  protective  quality  as  indicp^ired  in  the  Torah, 
"and  they  shall  fear  you"  -  the  fear  tha^  ±B  instilled  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemies  of  Israel  as  a  result  of  the  observance  of  this 
mitzvah  (as  explained  by  our  Sages  in  Berkchot  6a)  -  but  even  more 
so  for  the  Divine  strength  which  the  MitzVah  of  Tefillin  bestows  ^ 
upon  defenders  of  Israel  to  vanquish  the  en6my  in  the  course  of 

battle.  .  , 

The  Rebbe  declared  that  it  is  a  halachic  decision  stated  by 
the  Rosh  (Halochos  K'tanos,  "Hilchos  Tefillin",  15)  in  the  mepit 
of  the  observance  of  the  mitzvah  of  Tefillin  which  are  donned  ^pn 
the  arm* and  the  head,  there  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  members  of  the 
Defence  Forces  the  Divine  promise,  "And  they  will  smite  both  the. arm 
and  the  head"  of  the  enemy  (Deut.  Chap.  33:  20). 

THE  LUBAVITCHER  REBBE  APPEALED: 

a)  Eiich  and  every  Jew  should  scrupulously  observe  this  Mitzvah  - 
every  weekday.    Also,  one  should  have  his  Tefillin  examined  ^ 

^periodically  as'^ated  in  the  Code  of  Jewish  Law. 

b)  By  every  possible  means  everyone  should  spread  and  foster 
observance  of  this  precept  among  his  fellow  Jews, 

ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN -THE  MILITARY  DEFENCE  FORCES,  THEIR  RELATIVES 

AND  FRIENDS, 

by  explaining  to  them  the  vital  importance  of  this  mitzvah* 

May  it  be  G-d's  will,  concluded  the  Rebbe  in  his  call,  that 
in  the  very  near  future  the  current  situation  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  for  peace  shall  reign  over  the  entire  world,  especially 
in  the  Holy  Land  about  Wch  it  is  stated:     "Arrtl  I  will  grant  peace 
in  the  Land"  and  that  every  Jew  should  be  able  to  study  lorah  and  . 
observe  the  mitzvos  in 'peace  and  tranquility  - 

^  Lubavitch  Youth  Organisation 
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APPENDIX  6.1 
MICRO-ETHNOGRAPHIC  DATA  OF  BOYS'  BEHAVIOUR 
DURING  SUPERVISED  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON  IN  ^RM  1 

Introduction 

The  lesson  starts  at  3.20p.ni.    Definite  work  has  been 

given  to  the  boys  to  do.     I  arrive  on  time,  and  receive  a 

ragged  unenthusiastic  ^response  to  my  greeting    good\  afternoon 

boys'.    $ome  four  or  five  boys  start  pestering  me  toVo  out 

f-  \ 
and  play  sport.  '  I  insist  , that  they  get  on  with  the  ex4^cise 

their  usual  teacher  has  set  them  for  revision. 
*         Four  boys  immediately  get  up  and  start  wandering  arounfc 
.the  room,  grumbling  to  themselves  and  other  boys.     I  write  up 

their  work  on  tke  blackboard,  but  am  conscious  all  the  time  that 

many  of  the  boys  are  fooling  around  behind  me.     The  noise  l^yel 

* 

increases.    When'^I  turn  round  half  a  dozen  are  out  of  their 
seats,  so  I  order  them  back  to  their  places.    All  boys  are  then 
reminded  about  the  work  they  have  to  do  and  are^Ww  to  start 
work . 

V; 

A  chronological  record  is  kept  of  their  subsequent  't)ehaviour. 
Observer's  conraients ' are  given  on  some  aspects.    Boys  are  ' 
identified  by  the  randomly  allocated  code  letters  in  the 
accompanying  Figure  A6.1.  .  ^ 
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Description 

-3.22-3.24  p.m.     Up  to  eight  boys  v/ander  around  making  little  attempt  to 
settle  down  to  work. 

3.24    All  the  boys  are  now  settled  down  more  or  less  quietly.     I  have^ 
walk  around  the  room  twice,  directing  some  half  a  dozen  boys  . to  get 
down  to  work,  lingering  near  them  for  a  fey  seconds  to  make  sure  they 
comply.    Despite  my  surveillance,  by  the  time  I  get  to  the  teacher's 
table,  and  start  a  formal  record  of  Interaction  Incidents,  some  boys 
are  still  not  occupied,  though  all  are  In  their  seats. 

3.26  B   and  Y   ^  both  new  boys,  get  up  from  their  seats  and 

wander  around  looking  for  books.  I  send  them  back,  not  without  argument 
from  B       ,         ,  who  says  he  has  nothing  to  work  from. 

3.27  C  gets  up  for  about  the  sixth  time,  and  wanders  to  back  row 

where  he  leans  on  a  desk  talking  and  joking  with  K  ,  H  

and  I  /  P   and  Q   are'  talking  and  fooling  around. 

F   turns  around  in  his  geat  to  talk  t;o  H   and  I  . 

3^30    B  •  gets  up  again,  and  wanders  around  to  front  of  class.  He 

plays  with  the  gas  heater  near  the  window,  and  fiddles  with  the  cupboard 

beside  the  blackboard.     A   gets  up,  and  wanders  aimlessly  to 

the  back  of  the  class. 

3  31    p  and  Q   continue  to  chatter  and  fool  around.     They  have 

yet  to  get  down  to  work.     I  ask  Q   what  he  is  doing.    He  says 

he  is  excused  from  work  as  he  has  been  sick,  and  Is  still  dizzy.  This 

does  not  prevent  him  distracting  P   with  chatter.     I  tell  him 

to  get  on  with  his  work.^ 
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3,32    G  gets  up,  and  throws  something  out  , of  the  window. 


W  ,  X.  start  talking,  possibly  about  work  so  I  ignore 

them.    C    gets  up  again,  and  starts  to  drift  towards  the  bacfc. 

I  tell  him  to  sit  down.    He  complies  reluctantly.    I   and  K  


^     are  chatting  idly  and  looking  around  at  others.    A   calls  back 

to  L  and  M  about  work,  then  gets  up  and  goes,  to  talk 

with  them.     I  let  it.  go  on  as  long  as  it  appears  to  be  about  work. 
When  conversation  appears  to  get  off  work,  to  judge  from  the  silliness 

and  joking,  I  order  A   back  to  his  seat. 

3^34    R  and  S   start  a  fight  over  a  roneoed  worksheet, 

snatching  ad  it,  and  cuffing  each  other  around  the  head  and  shoulders. 

M  turns  to  K  and  starts  talking.    0   comes  out 

to  the  front  ostensibly  to  get  a  book  he  has  forgotten.     He  glances 
quickly  at  what  I  am  doing  -  nothing  escapes  his  notice  -  and  circles 
back  to  his  desk  where  he  stands  until  told  to  sit  down  and  'get  on 
with  it' . 

3.36  L  turns  around,  and  starts  grabbing  at  the  books  of  J  

and  K  .     X  shoves  his  desk  lid  up,  and  starts  grubbing 

aroun^  inside. 

3.37  J  '  comes  out  and  asks  to  'be  excused'.     I  let  him  go  to  the 

toilets.     C   gets  to  his  fec^t  again  (possibly  in  reaction  to 

J  going  to  the  toilet).     There  is  a  general  murmur  of  voices 

from  most  boys.     Some  of  this  appears  to  1)e  'work  ndise',  the  remainder 
is  obviously  gossip,  as  the  chatter  has  continued  non-stop  since  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson. 

3.38  V  jumps  up  suddenly,  and  snatches  a  book  from  S  : 

apparently  he  has  been  jostled,  and  remonstrates  loudly.     There  is  a 
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sudden  outburst  of  irritation  from  J   and 


\ 


calls  out  across  the  room  to  Y   and  Z  ♦    U  gets 

up,  and  cWs  around  the  back  of  my  seat  to  C   to  get  a  book, 

B   gets  up,  dti<l  wanders  to  the  front,  talking  to  himself 

and  to  nobody  in  particular. 

3.39  A  skirmish  erupts  between  F   and  G  .    Four  boys  are  now 

out  of  their  seats  and  wandering  around  in  a  generally  aimless. but 
disruptive  manner.    The  noise  level  rises.    I  tell  the  class  in  general 

to  get  on  with  their  work.     F  ,  who  has  not  been  working 

consistently,  comes  out  for  "permission  to  go  and  see  another,  unspecified 
boy.    I  refuse  permission,  and  tell  him  to  sit  down.    C  .  gets 

up  again,  and  moves  restlessly  to  the  window.    He  repeatedly  glances 

out  of  the  window.  " 

3.40  M   gets  up,  and  starts  wandering  down  the  aisle  towards  the 

front.    P   and  Q   are  stilij^atting.    P   Has  done 

almost  no  work  despite  my  reminders  to  get  on  with  what  he  has  been  set. 

q   interrupts  him  continually .  V^He  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 

but 'gossip.     B   gets  up,"  and  starts  wandering  around  near  the 

cupboard  and  gas  fire.     I  ignore  him.     C   gets  up  again.     I  have 

told  him  to  sit  down  several  times,  and  at  last  he  does  so  reluctantly. 

3.42    Q  is  now  so  noisy  and  disruptive  that  I  send  him  outside  to 

  f 

cool  off.    After  a  great  deal  of  cheeky  argument  he  goes.  Periodically 
\     he  pokes  his  head  through  the  door  to  ask  if  he  can  come  in  again. 

X  _,  who  began  to  root  aroiSnd  in  his  desk  at  3.36  finishes  whatever 

he  is  doing,  closes  the  desk  lid,  and  sits  back  idly  looking  through  a 

pamphlet  he  has  discovered.     It  is  unconnected  with  geography.  J  

returns  from  the  toilet  noisily,  and  sits  down. 
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3.44  A  skirmish  starts  between  J^^   and  K  1  over  possession 

r 

of  pencils  and  books.    Class  by  now  is  generally  noisy  and  chattery. 
The -noise  level  rises  until  I  have  to  step  in  and  remind  them  to  get  ^ 

on  with  work.    U_   turns  around.    He  leans  his  elbows  on  tb'^ 

front  of  R  's  deskT  and  starts  chatting  idly.    L  half 

gets  up  from  his  seat,  and  turns  to.   and  K   to  get 

some  books. 

3.45  H   has  been  blowing  his  noise  .like  a  trumpet  on  and  off  in  an 

exaggerated  manner  for  about  ten  minutes.  He  finally  swaggers  to  the 
front,  and  throws  a  tissue  ostentatiously  into  the  wastepaper  basket. 
The  girls  school  siren  goes,  and  there  is  a  general  stir  near  the 

window.    Those  closest  look  out.    G   and  C  wave; 

apparently  to  girls  passing  by  below.     I  reflect  that,  of  all  the 
classes  I  take,  this  one  seems  to  have  mo'st  to  do  with  girls,  possibly 
due  to  the/proximity'of  their  playground  to  the  windows  of  the  classroom. 
When  I  arrive  by  car,  and  park  opposite  the  playground  at  lunchtime, 
there  is(  usually  a  group  of  first  Form  boys  and  girls  playing  basketball, 

,  not  as  a  team  together,  but  with  two  seemingly  independent  games  going 
on.    They  are  not  exclusive,  however.    Each  frequently  pirates  the 
other's  ball,  there  is  general  skirmishing  and  chaffing  at  each  other. 
Mild  flirting  takes  place  with  scuffling  and  name-calling:  'So-and-so 
loves  so-and-so',  with  embarrassed  pushing  and  blushing  giggles,  Mon't 
be  so  silly'.     I  continue  to  reflect  that  this  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  pre-Barmitzvah  status  of  the  boys.    The  proximity  ofl 
classroom  and  playground  is  another  factor:     I  had  frequently  seei^  boys 
leaning  out  of  windows  calling  to  girls.     It  is  quite  usual  for  boys 
near  the  windows  to  jump  up,  call  or  wave  out  of  the  window  to  girls 
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below.    Once,  when  I  went  to  *a  window  during  a  supervised  lesson,  I 
had  inadvertently^  disturbed  a  group  of  girls  who  were  standing  in 
their  playground  looking  saucily  up  at  the  windows,  and  waving  to 
boys,  much  to  their  (the  girls')  embarrassment  and  apparent  confusion. 
It  is  (i^ficult  not  to  smile  in  sympathy  -  blood  will  out,  despite 
all  the  Restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on  boys  using  the  girls' 
playground. 

3.46    Jor  the  first  time,  except  for  W   and  X  the  whole  Class 

is  working  quietly  and  productively,  with  that  unmistakable  air  of 
purposeful  industry  with  its  slight  'buzz'  of  activity,  involved  in 
work  which  absorbs  attention,  and  is  the  ideal  of  many  teachers.  I 

can  relax  at  last.    But^  and  X   atill  seem  to\e 

was4:ing.  time,  each  idly  leafinfe.  through  a  pamphlet  which  bears  little 
pelation  to  the  work  I  have  set.    They  also  examine  a  note  passed  to 

'    .       them  through  the  Form's  'pipeline*.    My  relaxation  is  short-lived. 

q   gets  up,  darts  to  the  front  and  whispers  something  to  A  


3.47    M   gets  up,  and  goes  across  the  aisle  to  F  ,  then  comes 

back  and  sits  down  again.     P   then  gets  up,  and  goes  to  talk 

to  K  and  M   across  the  aisle.    A  skirmish  erupts  between 

U  and  V   over  the  posses^icJn  of  a  piamphlet.  K 

gets  to  his  feet,  and  looks  around  the  class.   .G  and  E  ^ — ^ 


start  giggling  and  chatting.    M    -   turns  around  in  his  seat,  and 

hits  out  at  J  who  remonstrates  Vociferously. 

3.49    A  silly,  giggly  scuffle  starts  between  U   and  V  .  0  


turns  around,  and  starts  meddling  with  M  _'s  work.    P  , 

who  has  been  wasting  time  and  working  spasmodically,  asks  to  be  excused, 
and  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  toilet.    He  goes  out  quickly. 
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3.50  C   is  up  on  his  feet  again,  moving  around  the  room,  restless 

and  irritable.    H  ,  who  hSe  been  keeping  up  his  nose-blowing 

on  and  off  for  some  time,  gets  up  and  looks  out  of  the  window. 
Giggling  and  name-calling^havfe  been  heard  intermittently -from  the 
playground  for  the  past  few  minutes.    The  class  as/ a  whole  is  now 

beginning  to  get  restless.    Boys  work  fitfully.    X   seems  ta 

have  started  to  pack  up.  "I  tell,  him  to  get  on  with  his  work. 

3.51  Y  ,  who  has  done  nothing  all  the  lesson  -  he  is  a  new  boy  from 

Brooklyn,  New  York  -  turns  around  to  talk  to  W  ,  who  similarly 

has  been  doing  nothing  all  the  period. 

3.52  H    '  comes^out.    He  wanders  from  W  to    to  B  

and  finally  gravitates  to  my  desk.    I  tell  him  to  sit  down.  K  

gets  up,  and. looks  out  of  the  window.    A  \±ttle  child  starts  crying 

outside  in  the  playground.    A   mimics  the  sound,  setting  the 

whole  class  laughing.     I  tell  him  to  be  quiet  and  get  on  witlT^his  work. 

C  gets  up  again  restlessly  (does  he  want  to  go  to|  the  toilet 

but  is  unwilling  to  ask?). 

O 

3.53  H,  and  I  ^  are^now  on  their  feet,  idly  chatting  a^d  looking 

around.    L  ;  gets  up,  and  stands  talking  to  J  - 

3.54  ^  gets  up  again,  and  wanders,  as  if  compelled,  to  the  front 
cupboard.    He  finds  a  story  book,  and  sits  on^he  gas  fire,  reading. 

3.55  X   begins  to  pack  his  case.    J   comes  ostentatiously  to 

the  front  to  show  me  all  the^ork  he  has  been  doing.    A  persistent 
troublemaker  and  irritatingly  cheeky  boy  on  past  occasions,  he  has  been 
quieter  and  more  productive  this  lesson  than  formerly,  when  he  has  been 
the  focus  of  attention  and  ^  recognized  disruptive  element  in  the  class. 
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3.56    c   turns  around  to  G__;  and  starts  talking,  all  the  while 

keeping  one  eye  on  me.    K   gets  up,  and  looks  al  me  truculently. 

H  and  I   are  also  on  their  feet,  talking.  H_  


starts  an  obv  om.',   -c  ced,  h<'cking  cough.    The  class  stirs,  ar.d 

many  laugh"  with  approval.     H   again  comes  forward,  and  makes 

an  ostentatious  display  pf  dropping  something  in  the  wastepaper  basket. 

Out  of  the  comer  of  my  eyu  I  see  him  signal  to  J  ,  then,  on  ^ 

his  teturn,  stoop  to  pick  up  a  slip  of  paper  that  was  flipped  out  to 

the  front  by  Y   some  time  previously.     K._____^_^et8  out  of 

his  seat,  and  comes  over  to  talk  to  A  

3,58    0_   comes  out  to  me  for  help  on  a  work  problem.     I  had  ignored 

his  and  other  requests  for  help,  which  have  been  shouted  out  In  my 
general  direction,  unless  boys,  had  complied  with  my  request  to  put  up 

their  hands.     Y   gets  up,  and  walks  behind  me  to  the  window, 

where  he  stands  staring  out  until  told  to  sit  down.'^    P_  ,  who  it 

will  be  remembered,  went  to  the  toilet,  at  3.49  p.m.  comes  in  noisily, 

and  Roe^mmediately  to  J   whose  work  is  consequently  interrupted. 

Inured  to  such  behaviour  by  now,  I  forbear  to  question  him  about  th^ 
time  he  has  taken  to  get  back.     Past  experience  has  taught  me  that  doing 
so  results  in  a  tangle  of  involved  explanations  and  excuses.  Instead, 
I  tell  him  to  sit  down,  and  remind  J  to  get  on  with  what  he  is 

doing.     He  immediately  bounces  to  his  feet  expostulating  vehemently 
that  he  had  not  stopped  work  all  the  period,     it  is" now  approaching 
4  p.m.  and  dismissal  time.    The  whole  class  is  getting  very  noisy  and 
fidgety. 
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3  59    Q  gets  up  -  for  til'^  umpteenth  time,  I  reflect  wearily  - 

and  moves  around  the  room  restlessly.    L   gets  up,  and  goes 

over  ^  talk  to -V  •    H   is  on  his  feet,  looking  out 

^  of  the  windcu,  an^i  gtvinallins  to  someone  below.    L   stti-ll'^ 

to  the  back  row,    Boys  start  packing  up  generally  and  noisily  without 
being-  told  to  do  so.    When  the  siren  sound&  for  the  end  of  school, 
boys  cram  belongings  into  their  cases.  ,When  instructed,  they  inake 
a  dash  for  their  coats.    A  mad  scramble  takes  place  in  which  at  least 
a4ven  incidents  of  shoving,  scuffling  and  hitting  take  plaCe.  Despite 
the  fact  tha|y|t\ieir  own  time  is  now  involved,  all  are  not  able  to  be 
ready  for  dismissal  jint^l  A. 05  -  five  minutes  after  the  formal  end  . 
of  the  period. 

4.05  The  class  is  dismissed  and  all  stream  out  noisily,  about  a  third  touch 
the  meausah.  I  remain  behind  until  the  caretaker  comes  in,  then  leave 
myself  -  a  typical  lesson  completed. 
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APPENDIX  6.2  • 
MICRO-ETHNOGRAPHIC  DATA  OF  BOYS '  BEHAVIOUR 
DURING  SUPERVISED  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. IN  FORM  2 


Introdactlon  "  - 

An  afternoon  lesson  in  mid-October.    The  weather  is  bleak, 
windy,  cold  and  showery.  .  An  assignment  has  been  set  by  their  ^ 
normal  teacher.    The  lesson  starts  promptly  at  2p.m.     I  give 
instruct ion§  for  ^11  to  get  down^'eix-*wor||^n  the  as^||^ent,  / 
and  repeat  these  about  four  times.    C  >   /         immediately  4)uts^ 
up  his  hand,  .'I've  finished;    what  can  I 'do  now?'     I  tell  him 
to  get  on  with  work  in  another  subject.     'Science?'  he  asks, 
'^es,  do  science';  I  reply,  'but  get  down  to  work'. 

^    I  take  up  my  seat  at  the  table,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
boys '-'subsequent  bejhaviqur,    Observer's  comments  are  given  on 
some  aspects.    Boys  ar^  identified  by  the  randomly  allocated  code 
letters  in, the^ccompanytng  Figure  A6.2. 
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Description 

2.03  p.m.    The  boys  are  still  noisy, ^ and  I  temind  th6ni  to  get  down  to  work. 

t  » 

Some  go  on  chatting,  complaining,  rooting  around  in  their  desks  for 

books.     Several  boys  ace  late  getting  to  the  lesson.    N  _  t  .kes 

out  two  New  Year  greeting  carda.    K   turns  around  to  look  at  _ 

these.'    I  remind  him  that  they  both  have  work  to  do,  and  should  get  on 
with  it.    The  class  begins  to  settle  down.  .  ^ 

2.05    There  is  an  interruption  as  H_   and  P   arrive.    They  tell 

me  that-  they  have  been  held  up  by  rain.     I  tell  them,  to  get  down  to 

work  as  quickly  as  possible.    H   sits  down,  but  immediately 

starts  to  talk  to  N  across  the  aisle,  who  is  still  looking 

at  the  New  Year  cards. 

2,07    A  hits  C   immediately  in  front  of  him,  who  has  been 

playing  with  a  magnet  since  the  lesson  started.     0   gets  up  with 

a  Hebrew  book,  and  comes  forward  to  the  front  to  show  it  to  K  _. 

I'tell  him  sharply  to  get  back  to  his  desk,  but  he  loiters  around, 
then  winders  behind  me  to  the  cupboard,  and  starts  fiddling  with  Hebrew 
books  and  tidying  them  up.     After  a  while  he  goes  back  to  his  seat 

4 

■  reluctantly.     I  remind  all  the  class  to  get  on  with  their  work,  however, 
the  noise  level  again  starts  to  rise;     some  hoys  leave  their  seats  to 
chat  to  neighbours.     0   calls  across  the  classroom  to  someone 

'  at  the  back.     H   continues  to  talk  to  N  across  the  aisle. 

2.09  C   starts  to  play  with  his  magnet  again.    Behind  him,  A  

is  obviously  eating  something. 

2.10  0   gets  out  ofohis  seat.    He  hits  K   in  front  of  him, 

them  wanders  to  the  back  of  the  class,  where  he  scuffles  witilthose 
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in  the  back  seat  of  the  centre  row.    J   pushes  and  scuffles 

with  L   in  front  of  him.    Z   in  the  right  hand  row  turns 

around  in  his  desk,  and  swings  a  blow  at  Y  ,  the  boy  immediately 

behind  him.    V   and  W____  get  up  and  wander  aimlessly  around 

the  class.  Again,  nqis^tarts  increasing-  I"  this  perj^d  there  are 
some  five  boys  wandering  around  the  'classroom,  fooling  and  talking  to 

friends.     F   comes  in  late.    He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  kept 

at  home  to  help  his  mother,  who  is  ill. 
10    I  give  an  order  to  the  boys  to  stop  their  noise,  sit  dowm  and  get  on 
with  the  work  they  had  beeti  given.    All  boys  go  back  to  their  seats. 

I  warn  H  not  to  call  out.     Then  I  resume  my  scribbling,  with 

head  down  and  attention  apparently  on  my  work.     Immediately  0  ■  

calls  out  to  me  tor  attention  -  something  to  do  with  the  work  he  is 
doing.     F   starts  talking  to  C   behind  him.  H  


calls  out  to  N  .     L  ,  in  the  centre  row  gets  up  and  walks 

out  to  the  front,  then  moves  to  the  hack  of  the  classroom,  where  A  

and  B  are  sitting.     C   turns  around  and  hits  A_  

behind  him. 

18    I  again  remind  boys  to  get  on  with  their  wojrk,  and  tell  those  standing' 

up  to  sit  down.   'Aj  ,  who  has  been  eating  surreptiously  all 

the  lesson,  becomes  more  open  about  it  with  the  result  that  I  spot  him 
putting  something  in  his  mouth.     I  reprimand  him,  and  tell  him  to  put 
the  sweets  in  the  ^astepaper  basket.    He  comes  out  with  a  great  show, 
and  with  exaggerated  movements  puts  an  obviously  empty  packet  in  the 

basket,  then  returns  to  his  seat.    All  the  boys  except  Z   have 

stopped  work  to  watch  this  pantomime.    They  grin  behind  their  hands, 

,      and  slide  looks  to  one  another  to  see  if  I  had  noticed  and  will  react. 
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I  do  nothing,  but  remind  them  to  get  on  with  work.  ^ 

2.20    H  calls  out  to  P  .    V   and  ^   bound  up, 

and  start  scuffling  over  something.    H  ._  gets  up  and  grabs  a 

^ok  from  P  .     r>oth  boj3  fight  over  possession  of  the  bonk 

0  talks  to  K   in  front  of  him.    V  ^  in  the 

right  hand  row  starts  talking  to  M        '        diagonally  behind  him 
across  the  aisle.    A  scuffle  develops  between  C   and  L  


from  across  the  aisle,  who  has  moved  into  the  vacant  seat  beside  hi|i. 

When  he  sees  me  look  up,  L   quickly  gets  back  to  his  own  seat. 

V  -   is  now  talking  to  a  group  of  boys  near  hinu    0   calls 


out  to  H  N   also  chips  in,  calling  to  H_ 

■  a 


Fooling  and  joking  start  up  between  V  ^  in  the  right  hand  row 


and  M 


in  the  centre  row.     B  in  the  left  hand  row 


scuffles  witlj  J  across  the  aisle.    M  ,  in  front  of  J  

turns  around  and  hits  out  hard  at  J   who  apparently  knocked  him 

during  the  scuffle.     General  scuffling  breaks  out  between  a  number  of 
boys.     The  noise  level  is  now  very  high. 

2.23    I  warn    to  sit  down,  and  tell  the  remainder  of  the  class  to 

quieten  down  and  get  on  with  their  work.     Then  I  resume  my  own  work^ 
while  the  class  gets  back  to  their 's. 

2.25        scuffle  breaks  out  between  V   and  W   in  the  right  hand 

row.     H   is  Snaking  a  noise  and  I  check  him.    N   interrupts 

P   to  ask  him  something.     C   starts  being  silly  again, 

calling  across  the  aisle  to  L  .     The  boy  in  the  left  hand  row  - 

A   has  started  eating  again.     This  time  I  get  up  and  go  to  find 

out  what  he  is  up  to.    He  has  a  pile  of  chips  on  the  seat  be'^de  him 
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as  I  suspected.    I  reprimand  him  angrily,  then  tell  him  to  get  the 
waste  paper  basket  and  .to  sweep  the  chips  into  it.    Some  of  the  boys 

start  cat-calling,  saying  that  I  am  forcing  A   to  waste  food, 

which  is  against  ...c, Jewish  l^ws.    FinaH^y^thp^hips  are  in  the 
basket,  and  some  order  is  restored.     I  get  back  to  my  seat,  and  start 
working  again. 

2.26.   0   hits  the  boy  in  front  of  him  with  a  book.    H   calls 

•     .  across  to  P  L   gets  up,  and  goes  rooting  around  in 

the  lockers  at  the  back  of  the  room,  then  wanders  slyly  over  to  B  

in  the  back  corner,  and  hits  him,  managing  to  jostle  J   on  / 

the  way.     R    and  S  itt  the  back  right  hand  row  get  up 

to  fiddle  with  the  blinds\  ostensibly  ^o  reduce  the  glare  from  the 
sun,  which  has  broken  through  after  a  shower.    They  start  pulling  down 
the  blinds  all  the  way?0ong  the  windows.    This  causes  the  usual 
expostulations  from  those  in  other  seats  near  the  windows,  who  object 
to  having  the  blinds  down. 

2.28    After  watching  this  for  some  moments,  I  tell  R  and  S — ;  

to  get  the  blinds  settled  and  then  sit  down.     C  gets  out  of  \^ 

his  seat  to  go  to  the  waste  paper  basket  for  no  apparent  reason.  I 

taiTTrtm-to  sit  down.    N   and  P  in  the  front  start  a  ^ 

discussion  which  is  obviously  about  work^so  I  ignore  it.  0  

tlirns  around  and  interrupts  M  .■^  ^  

now  crouched  down  in  their  seats  joking  together.    C   throws 

something  over  to  J  .     Fooling  around  and  joking  are  now  going 

on  between  C   and  D   in  the  left  hand  row.  L  

drops  his  pen,  and  searches  around  for  it  under  the  desk  in  a  vigorous 
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way.    He  manages  to  jostle  N   in  the  process,  who  turns 

around  and  expostulates  violently.    A  scuffle  erupts  at  the  back 

between  C  who  turns  around  to  hit  A  .  J  

gets  up,  leans  across  to  B  and  hits  out  at  him,  manages 

to  hit  D  ,  the  boy  in  front  of  him,  and  then^dashes  |back  to 

his  seat.    When  I  look  up  at  him,  he  claims  that  they  had  hit  him 
first.    N  and  K  turn  around  for  an  animated  discussion 


with  the  two  boys  behind  them.    T   and  U   start^f ooling 

around,  then  turn  around  to  talk  and  joke  with  the  two  boys  behind 
them  in  the  back  seats. 

2.31    I  get  up  and  go  to  separate  V   and  W  1,  who  have  been 

quietly  w/estling  foVs^me  seconds,  "^^^^o  so  with  obvious  anger  and 
use  a  deg\ee  of  force.    Tfte  class  becomes  watchful  and  quiet  at  tl 


display  of lannoyance.    Most  have  their. heads  down  working,  or  pretending 

to  work.    Yit  noise  starts  to 'huild  up  once  again.    V  ^  and 

W               ,  who  I  had  just  separated,  start  fooling  again.     I  begin  to 
loose  my  temp^  and  warn  them  that  there  will  be  serious  trouble  if 
they  continue.    Despite  this,  L   And  M   in  the  centre 


row  continuS^  to  fool  around  with  their  heads  down  almost  under  the  desk. 
2,32    J  yells  out  for  help  with  his  work,  without  putting  up  his 

hand.     I  remind  hjUn  of  the  normal  rules,  and  answer ^his  question. 

0   turns  around  to  ask  M   a  question ^  and  succeeds  in 

disturbing  his  work.     He  then  calls  out  to  me  for  the  meaning  of  a 

"^ord.    U_   at  the  back  turns  to  talk  to  R   and  S  . 

C   turns  around  to  talk  to  A  .     J   gets  up  with 

the  intention  of  going  to  talk  to   ,  but  I  tell  him  sharply  to 
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sit  down.    T  .  from  the  right  hand  row  gets  up,  and  strolls 

casually  to  the  left  hand  row  abound  the  back  of  the  class.  He 
hit  A  lingers  in  the  vicinity,  and  exchanges  jokes. 

■r 

2.33    H  calls  across  the  aisle  to  K  .    0  _  and  P  


K 


talk  together.    C   grabs  the  jumper  of  the  boy 


behind  him,  they  scuffle. 
2.34    I  again  warn  all  boys  to  get  on  with  their  work.    As  soon  as  I  have 
finished  speaking,  0    •  gets  up,  and  comes  out  to  the  front, 

cleans  on  K  's  desk,  and  starts  talking  to ^him  about  books.  I 

tell  him  to  sit  down,  but  he  continues  his  conversation.     I  repeat 

my  order,  and  ultimately  succeed  in  getting  him  to  sit  dcjwn.  Meanwhile 

C  and  A   start  another  scuffle,  then  a  conversation. 

They  attract  the  attention  of  E  ,  who  until  now  has  been 

relatively  quiet.    He  and  F   start  to  talk  about  something  that 

is  obviously  not  connected  with  work.    H_   ducks  under  his  desk 

and  fiddles  with  his  case;     he  keeps  up  this  activity  for  some  time. 
Thexe  is  a  general  murmur  of  talking  in  the  class,  and  the  noise  is 
rising. 

2.35    I  tell  all  the  boys  to  get  on  with  their  work  quietly.  The  four  boys 
in  the  back  right \and  corner  of  the  row  near  the  window  start  an 
animated  discussion,  apparently  about  work,  so  I  let'  it  continue. 

H   calls  out  to  P  .    0   drops  a  plastic  ruler 

with  which  he  has  been  fiddling  for  some  time,  spinning  it  round  and 
round  his  fingers.    He  picks  it  up  off  the  floor,  and  continues 

spinning  it  abstractedly.    V   leans  across  to  M   arfd 

pulls  several  times  at  the  button  on  top  of  his  yaxmelkeh.  M  

has  been  working  relatively  well  until  this  moment.  C  


starts 
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fooling  around  with  the  boy  behind  him,  talking  and  laughing. 

0  ]_  turns  around,  and  starts  to  interfere  with  M  'a^ 

work.    K  starts  to  discuss  work  with  P 


2.37    0   again  drops  the  plastic  ruler  picks  it-<up,  slumps  in  his 

seat,  spinning  the  ruler  abstractedly  around  his  finger.  C  


leans  across  the  aisie,  and  grabs  a  pencil  from  L  ,  and  pretends 

4 

to  break  it  across  his  knee.    L  moves  across  to  get  it,  and 

several  other  boys  join  in  amidst  general  uproar.     C  ,  A  


and  L  ,      scuffle  for  possession^  of  the  pencil.    I  tell  them  to  be 

quiet ^and  hand  the  pencil  back  to  the  right  owner.    0   then  gets 

up,  arid  goes  to  the  far  back  right  hand  corner  where  he  interrupts  the 

work  of  S  .     0   stands  in  the  aisle  idly  spinning  his 

ruler.     I  tell  him  to  get  back  to  his  seat  and  sit  down.  Eventually 

he  complies.     C  ,  A   and  B   start  up  a  gossip 

with  J   and  L    across  the  aisle.    0^   asks  to  be 

allowed  to  hang  up  his  overcoat,  which  he  has  kept  on  since  coming 
into  class.     I  tell  him  that  he  has  been  such  a  nuisance  that  he  can 
keep  if  on,  as  he  will  ortly  disturb  the  others  further.    He  stands  up, 
takes  off  his  coat  with  a  show  of  defiance,  rolls  it  Into  a  ball,  and 

•A  '  ' 

then  interferes  with  th^Vork  of  N  ,  sitting  beside  him.  N  

.    hits  back  vigorously.    Meanwhile  R   and  S   start  a 

conversation  with  K  \  across  the  aisle. 

2.39    H   ,  who  has  been  relatively  quiet  for  some  few  minutes,  wording 

at  the  assignment,  talks  across  the  aisle  to  N   .     F  , 

C    •      ^   ,  and  L    .  ^^ho  has  shifted  his  seat  next  to  C  , 


are  all  deep  in  conversation.     J   calls  out  for  help  on  the 
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meaning  of  a  word,  and  I  give  it  to  him  automatically,  without  stopping 

to  enforce  the  rules  about  cal!Hng  out.    B   comes  from  the 

back  of  the  left  hand  row  to  talk  to  F  .    On  his  way  he  swipes 

L  across  the  bkck  of  the  head.    C   tosses  his  magnet 

into  the  air,  and  motions  to  H   further  down  the  aisle  to 

catch  it.    This  time  I  get  up  and  confiscate  the  magnet,  amid  an 
uproar  of  protestations.     There  is  now, general  disturbance  in  the  room 
as  the  lesson  ends.     I  remind  them  to  get  on  with  their  next  period's 
^w^k  until  the  teacher  comes. 
2.40    As  I  leave  the  class  to  its  own  devices  and  walk  along  the  corridor, 
pandemonium  breaks  out  behind  me  as  it  usually  does  unless  I  stand  in 
the  doorway,  and  keep  the  boys  subdued  with  threats  of  detentions  and 
the  like.     Their  next  teacher  is  habitually  late,  and  I  cannot  stgy, 
as  I  know  that  the  class  to  which  I  am  going  will  also  be  unruly 
unless  I  get  there  quickly.     This  seems  to  be  the  lesser  of'  two  evils. 


Comments 

 V  


What  is  described  in  this  account  comprises  about  seventy  five 
percent  of  the  total  interaction  incidents  that  took  place.    The  sheer 
number  of  simultaneous  petty  incidents  made  i»t  impossible  to  record  every- 
thing, and  at  the  same  time  not  disclose  what  I  was  doing.    The  value  of 
the  observations    Is   limited  to  this  extenjt,  but,  in  general,  the  overall 
pattern  of  this  lesson  is  very  typical  of  others  that  I  had  supervised.  As 
I  was  occupied  in  recording  observations  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain 
the  tight  disciplinary  control  over  the  boys  that  was  necessary,  and  to 
this  extent  the  behaviours  mayjjave  been  worse  than  in  other  lessons  I  had 
Supervised.     At  these,  I  spent  all  my  time  patrolling  around  the  classroom 
keeping  boys  down  to  work,  and  squashing  incidents  before  they  generated 


too  much  trouble.  ^ 

A  further  factor  in  the  account  should  be /^oted.    This  involves 
the  type  of  weather  at  the  time,  and  the  approaching  Festival. of 
Rogh  Hoshanah.    It  is  known  that  the  formet  car/have  an  effect  on  pupils' 
behaviour  in  class,  and  T-nn  two  may  have  be<^  unduly  affected  by  the 
blustery,  bleak  conditions.     Regarding  the/ latter,  their^ teacher  had  earlier 
commented  to  me  that  the  next  two  or  thi/ee  weeks  would  be  bad  for  behaviour 
and  noise,  as  the  boys  do  not  usually/work  at  anything  until  their  ceremonies 
are  over.     However,  I  had  not  note^/such  a  tendency  in  other  Forms  to 
substantiate  her  comment.  ^/ 

The  pattern  of  interaction  incidents  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Form 
one.    There  is  constant  acti/ity, ' movement ,  and  comings  and  goings.  Numerous 
petty  interruptions  occur /^ue  to  physical  or  verbal  aggression.     Even  those  . 
boys,  who  manage  to  kee/ up  some  work,  seem  to  have  the  need  to  accompany  it 
with  a  monologue,  or  ^iscuss  the  work  with  t^^  neighbours.    Only  one  boy  in 
the  whole  class  was /able  to  work  steadily  throughout  the  entire  lesson. 

More  thdn  in  Form  one,  certain  boys  are  the  focyis  of  the  frequent 

violence,  aggression  and  interruptions.    These  are  C  ,  H  , 

and  0  ,    They  are  in^e^ious  to  orders,  and  comply  with  them  only 

under  threats  of  severe  punishment.     Physical  sanctions  were  out  of  the 
question,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.     Not  only  is  punishment  of  this  type 
inimical  to  good  teaching,  but  in  this  school  it^ould  quite  easily  ^ 
labelled  as  anti-semitic  persecution,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  had  warned. 
But  even  threats  produced  short-lived  results..    All  three  had  been  put 
outside  the  door  on  numerous  past  occasions,  yet  within  minutes  were 
clamouring  to  be  let  in  again i  and  by  their  interruptions,  making  themselves 
a  worse  (nuisance  than  if  they  had  been  inside. 
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APPENDIX  6.3 

y 

II'lPROr^PTU  DISCUSSION  TOPICS  SUGGESTED  BY  BOYS  IN  FORI-l  4 


1.  Should  Australia  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty 
or  not? 

2.  Should  Australia  withdraw  troops  from  Vietnam? 

3.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  sixteen? 

4.  Boxing  -  should  we  have  it  or  not? 

5.  Whether  teachers  should  go  on  ^trike 

6.  Should  Soccer  or  Victorian  Rules  football  be  chosen  for 
the  school  sport?  , 

7.  '  Should  the  school  acquire  some  sporting  facilities? 

8.  Censorship      V  ^  / 

9.  Prices  of  haircuts 

10.  Should  a  student  be  allowed  to  grow  a  beard  in  Form  six 

11.  Should  there  be  external  or  internal  examinations? 

12.  Should  Britain  withdraw  from  South  East  Asia? 
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APPENDICES  7.1-7.5 

SOCIOGRAMS  ILLUSTRATING  BOYS'  PREFERRED  PARTNERS 
FOR  A  VARIETY  OF 'TASKS  IN  FORMS  3-5. 
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SOCIOGRAM    SHOWING    PREFERENCES  FOR 
TAKING  RIRT  IN  GROUPS  TO  CARRY  OUT 
TOUR  OF  MELBOURNE   SHOW  -  FORMS  3&4 


FORM  :  3 
"(one  absentee) 


B.     NO    RESTRICTION    ON    SIZE    OF  GROUPS-    CHOICES   -NOT,  CONFIDENTIAL 

Flg.A7.l  ^ 

K  P  O 


^lOGRAM    SHOWING  PR£F£RRi:D 
PARTNERS   FOR  TEAMS    TO  WORK 
ON  Ci^OGRAPHY  PROJECT  -  FORM  4 


[131 


8 


V 


N.B,    EACH    BOY   ASKED    TO    CHOOSE   THREE  OTHERS 


•PREFERENCE 

RECIPROCATED  ^VreFERENCE 


Fig.  A72  - 
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SOCIOGRAM    SHOWING  PREFERRED  PARTNERS 
ffOR  TEAMS  TO  TARE  PART  IN  AN  EXTJENDED 
GEOGRAPHY  .FIELD  TRIP -  FORM  4 
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f    N.B,    EACH    BOY   ASKED    TO   CHOOSE   THREE  OTHERS 

 ^  PREFERENCE 

 RECIPROCATED  PREFERENCE 


Fig.  A73 


/ 
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SOCIOGRAM    SHOWIIW;   MARKED  ANTIPATHY 
FOR  FOUR  BOYS  IN  RESPECT  QF  WORKING 
ON  GEOGRAPHY   PROJECT  -  FORM  4 


8 


® 


N.R    EACH    80Y   ASKED   TO   STATE    THOSE    HE    DID   NOT   WISH    TO   WORK  WITH. 
®  -  1 1  I^EJECTS   


Qg)  -Mo  REJECTS 
@  -  10  REJECTS 
(g)  -  7  REJECTS 


ANTIPATHY 


RECIPROCATED    A^fnPATHY , 


Fig.  A7.4 


SOCIOGRAM  SHOWING  PREFERENCES  FOR 
GEOGRAPilY  FIELDWOR-K   GROUPS  -  FORM  5 
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'   APPENDICES  8.1  -  8.3 

DATA  FROM  THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
PROJECT  RELATING  TO  THE  WORLDS  OF  OFJECTS 
CONSTRUCTED  BY  JOYS,  IN  FORM  4 
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APPENDIX  8.1  • 
OBJECTS  IN  THE  WORLDS  OF  FOURTH  FORM  BOYS 


Objects 


Places  of  worship 
Lubavltcher  ahul 
Others 


^he  School 
Rabbinical  College 

Mikveh 

Libraries 
Public 
School  ^ 

Father's  place  of  work 

Relatives 
Home 

Grandparents 
Aunts  &  cousins 
^      Others  (not  specified) 

Friends 
Personal 
Neighbours  ^ 


Decree  of  Importance 
(Number  of  mentions) 

Least      Ffflrly      Very  Most 


Totals 


Totals 


Totals 


Totals 


1 

2 

9 

1 

3 

8 

-  3 

1 

4 

10 

12 

1 

19 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

7 

2 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 
4 

1 

2 

1 

6  ' 

4  . 

1 

6 

11 

10 

< 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

7 

2 

3 

5Gh 
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APPENDIX  8.1  (continued) 


Objects 


Degree  of  Importance 
(Number  of  mentions)  ;  / 

Least      Fairly      Very  Moat 


Recreation  facilities 
Jewish  sports  centre 
Jewish  youth  groups 
Squash  &  tennis  courts 
Swimming  pool 
Parks  &  gardens 
Neighbouring  hills  •& 
Jewish  guest  house 
V.F.L.  &  V-^.A.  grounds 
Cinema  ■&  Jewish  theatre 
Bowling  centre 


6 
2 
1 
1 
7 

3 
6 

I 
1 


6 
5 
2 
2 
3 

X 
1 

'  1 


Totals      28  ' 


21 


1 
5 


Services 

> 

Major  shopping  centre 

5 

3 

Central  business  district 

2 

1 

Local  shops 

I 

1 

1 

Local  Jewish  shops 

3 

Post  offices  &  telephones 
Banks 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Airport  &  travel  agent 

2 

Laundrymat 

1' 

Doctor,  dentist  &  medical 

6 

5 

-  5 

3 

Totals 

15 

15 

13 

7 

5Cu 
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APPENDIX  8.2 
BOYS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMPLEX 

V 

Function 

Functions  associated  with* the 
Great  Tradition 

Provision  of  facilities: 

sywil  for  Sabbath  and  weekday  worship;  seliohot 

prior  to  Rosh  Hoshanah;  and  happarot  before 

Yom  Kippur  ,  Total 

Loc^lon  for  religious  studies: 
General' religious  education 
Religious  education  during  vacations 
Religiouo  education  on  Sundays 

Advanced  learning  in  Judaism  at  Yeshivah  Gedolah 
Talmudical  discourses  ishiuriw)  for  senior 
students  on  Saturday  afternoons 
Introduction^  to  Chassidus  * 
Religious  library 

Total 


3.  4,ocation  for  weddings,  Bar  Mitzpahs  and 
BarmitzOah  lessons 

4.  Provision  of  ritual  and  ceremoniatl  goods  and 
services  tor  specific  occasions: 

'Breakfast  for  those  attending  Shaoharis 
Mobile  suocah  during  Suaaos 
Lulav  and  esrog;     lulav    Blessing  Service 
during  Succos 
^  Suocah  covering  matei^l^l,  (sraah)^ 
Cotnniunal  succah  for  boys  and  worshippers 


Number  of 
men t load 


24 


7 
1 
5 
11 

5 
1 
4 


34 


10 


19 

6 
13 
5 
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APPENDIX  8.2  (continued) 
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5. 


Function 

Baking  ittid  supply  of  ahmurah  matmh  under 
strict  rabbinical  supervision  for  Peeaoh 
Supply  of  Roman  lettuce  for  Pesaoh 
Students  on  Holidays  and  Festivals 
iyomim  tovim)  e.g.  Simohae  Torahj  to  visit  - 
other  shule  to  liven  up  proceedings  % 
Shophar  visiting-  service  for  sick  on  Roeh  Hoshanah 

Total 

General  provision  of  ritual  goods, 
devotional  literature  etc.: 
Phylacteries  -  centre  for  supply  and  ritual 
inspection  of  tephillin;     tephillin  campaign; 
Tzitzit  sold 

Publications  of  Lubavi^cher  Movement  -  books 
and  pamphlets  y 
Prayer  Books  in  Ari  editron  . 


Total 


Miscellaneous-  activities: 
Annual  fete  on  the  Feast  of  Lots 
Bazaars 

Collection  and  distribution  of  goods  for 

Opportunity  Shop 

Youth  Group  (Tzaoh)  activities 


Number  of. 
mentions 

13 


8 
7 
79 


10 
6 

7 
1 


24 


2 

'8 

13 
•20 


Total 


50 


57i 
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Function 


Number  of 
mentions 


B.     Functions  associated  with  the 
.   Academic  Tradition 

1.    Provision  of  secular  schooling  including 
pre-school  and  kindergarten 

Relationships  with  teachers'  homes 

3.  Photocopying  service 

4.  Tuek  shop  facilities,  hot  dogs  > 

5.  Taxi  trailsport  to  outlying  suburbs 


Total 


23 

3 

8 

5 

3 
42 
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APPENDIX  8.3 
FOURTH  FORM  BOYS'  RANKING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  COMPLEX 
(In  order  of  importance  based  on  mean  rank) 
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Rank 

Number  of 

Range  of 

Mean 

order 

mentions 

ranking 

rank 

1 
i. 

Students'  homes 

16 

1-5 

1.9 

9 

^rVinnl   Administrative  Stflff 

6 

2.3 

O 
J 

Tq  a Vi  QT"  CI  '    Vi omc*  Q 

17 

1-6 

2.9 

A 

T  nV*air"f  trViPT  Movement  and 

H       /I  n  11  a  T*  f"  P  T*  Q 

5 

1-6 

3.4 

^tAtp  Frluration  Department 

12 

1-12 

3.8 

\j 

Homes  of  concrecants 

9  , 

2-7 

3.9 

—  / 

ToTvH  oVi  Frlnration  Roard 

2 

4 

4.0 

Adjacent  Glria  bcnooi 

2 

2-6 

/  5.0 

«JcWXSn   WcXLoLc  ou'^xcujnso 

1 

5.0 

LtOcax  uxty  l*oviiil.  xx 

LjUCdX    LjXUXdxy  , 

2 

.5 

5.0 

2 

5 

5.0 

1  9. 

5 

4-7 

5.2 

1  1 
1 J 

■nQno-P-a ^nT•a  of  ^f*Vir>ol  ^donations; 

^3 

3-7  • 

5.3 

14 

Local  uomroonweax tn  oaiiK. 

6 

3-9 

5.8 

15 

State  Electricity  Commission 

2-10 

6.2 

=16 

tjiCiivet'sity  Library 

2 

7 

7,0 

=16 

Rabbi's  Library 

2 

7 

7.0 

",=16 

Jewish  Organizations  (Zionist  etc) 

2 

7 

■7^0 

=1$ 

Trajitways 

1 

7 

7.0 

=16  . 

Bus  Company 

11 

5-10 

7.0 

21 

Taxi  Company 

1] 

4-11 

7.1 

22 

Seci»rity  Company  guarding  pretaises 

4  • 

3-13  V 

7.8 

2  3 

General  Post  Office 

8 

4-12 

7.9 

=24 

Farms  for  matzah  wheat 

2 

/  ' 

8.0 

=24 

-I 

Mikveh 

^  2 

'  '  8 

8.0 
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APPENDIX  8.3  (;s)ontinued) 
Social  object 


Rank 
order 

26       Local  Council  Park 
Hospital 
Railway  service. 

29  ^  Other  synagogues 

30  Israel 
=31       Suburban  opportunity  shop 
=31       Gas  &  Fuel  Corporation 
==31       Duplicating  Material  Suppliers 

34  City  Bookstores 

35  America 

36  Local  Jewish  Shops  supplying 
books  and  religious  items 

37  Insurance  Company 

38  Jewish  Sports  Centre  ^ 

39  Jewish  butcher  supplying  school 

40  Local  food  suppliers  ^ 

41  Milk  suppliers  to  school 

42  Local  (Continental)  shopping  centre 
=43        Local  fruit  suppliers 

=43        Commonwealth  Grants  Authority 
45        Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
(extinguisher  inspections) 
=46        Local  Jewish  bread  shop 
=46        Local  photographer  for  school  photos 

48  Local  milk  bar 

49  Loc^i  petrol  service  station 


7 

5 

10 
\ 

14 
3 
6 
2 

r 
r 

3 
3 

1 
1 
1 


6-16 
8-*16 
5-18 

8-  16 
10-14 
io-15 

13 
•  15 
15 

15-17 

9-  14 
16 
17 
18 


Number 

of 

Range  of 

neap 

mentions 

ranking 

rank 

2 

8-9 

8.5 

2 

9 

9/tJ 

1 

9 

9.0 

9 

5-14 

9.1 

2 

9-10 

9.5 

•  2 

9-11 

10.0 

5 

6-12 

10.0 

4 

.6-14 

10.0 

12 

4-16 

10.3 

2 

10-11 

10.5 

11.0 
11.4 
11.9 
12.5 
12.7 
12.8 
13.0 
15. Q 
15.b 

-16.0 
17.0- 
.18.0 
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